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T H E 

PREFACE, 


The  author’s  name,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  book,  renders  it  al- 
together needlefs  for  us  to  fay  any 
thing  in  order  to  recommend  it;  and  we 
need  not  affure  any  judicious  reader,  who 
has  been  converfant  with  Dr.  Watts'^  writ- 
ings, that  this  is  the  genuine  work  of  that 
excellent  author ; for  he  cannot  fail  of 
difcerning  the  doctor’s  eafy  flile,  and  beau- 
tiful manner  of  exprefiion  in  every  page. 
We  efteem  it  an  honour  done  us  by  that 
truly  great  man,  that ’he  was  pleafed,  by 
his  lafl;  will,  to  entruft  us  with  his  manu- 
fcripts  which  he  defigned  for  the  prefs;  how- 
ever, he  lived  to  publifh  feveral  of  thofe 
himfelf,  after  his  will  was  made,  fo  that 
not  many  remain  to  be  publiihed  by  us. 
Some  indeed  there  are^ remaining,  v/hich 
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XV 

he  did  originally  intend  for  the  prefs,-  but 
liis  broken  date  of  health  did  not  permit 
him  to  finifli  them,  and  they  are  left  too 
imperfed:  to  be  ever  publiflied.  Of  this 
fort,  among  others,  is  the  larger  Difcourfe 
on  Pfalmody,  which  he  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  publilh  in  the  preface  to  the 
fecond  edition  of  his  Hymns,  when  he  with- 
drew the JhorterEJfay  on  that  fubjedl,  which 
was  annexed  to  the  firft  edition.  There 
are  alfo  among  his  manuferipts,  fome  tradts 
relating  to  a dodtrinal  controverfy,  which 
the  dodlor  had  been  engaged  in,  but  which 
the  world  feems  to  be  tired  of;  fo  that, 
mod  probably,  this  fecond  part  of  the  h?i^ 
pronjement  of  the  Mind,  with  the  Difcourfe 
on  Education,  and  fome  additions  to  the  Re- 
Uquice  Juveniles,  are  all  the  podhumous 
works  of  Dr.  Watts  that  will  ever  be 
printed. 

As  to  this  work  in  particular,  a confider- 
able  part  of  it  was  corredted  for  the  prefs 
by  the  dodtor’s  own  hand ; and  as  to  the 
red  of  it,  he  did  not  leave  it  fo  far  un- 
finidicd  as  diould,  in  his  own  judgment, 
difeourage  the  publ idling  it  > for  he  has 
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left  this  note  in  a paper  along  with 
“ Though  this  book,  or  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  is 
“ not  To  far  finifiied  as  I could  wifli,  vet 
“ I leave  it  among  the  number  of  books 
“ corrected  for  the  prefs  5 for  it  is  very  eafy 
“ for  any  perfon  of  genius  and  fcience  to 
finifh  it,  and  publifli  it  in  a form  fuffi- 
ciently  ufeful  to  the  world.”  Thecor- 
redlions  we  have  prefumed  to  make  are  com- 
paratively but  few  and  trivial ; and  when, 
now  and  then,  it  was  thought  needful  to 
add  a line  or  two  for  the  illullration  of  any 
paflage,  it  is  generally  put  in  the  form  of 
a note  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expedled  we  fhould 
make  fome  apology,  for  delaying  the  pub- 
lilking  of  this  book  fo  long  after  the  au- 
thor’s death  ; a book  that  has  been  fo  much 
% 

expedled  and  fo  earneftly  dehred,  as  appears 
by  feveral  letters  found  in  the  doflor’s 
Audy,  from  eminent  peribns  and  from 
learned  focieties.  There  are  various  caufes 
that  have  contributed  to  the  delay,  which 
the  world  need  not  be  informed  of  j but 
the  remote  diAance  of  our  habitations,  and 
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the  multiplicity  of  bulinefs  in  which' each 
of  us  is  flatedly  engaged,  are  circumftan- 
ces  pretty  generally  known,  and  which  we 
hope  will  be  admitted  in  excufe  for  fome 
part  of  the  delay,  and  fome  part  the  book- 
fellers  mull  anfwer  for.  However  we  are 
the  lefs  felicitous  to  apologize  for  not  pub- 
lifliing  this  book  fooner,  as  we  are  fatisfied 
it  will  be  welcome  now  it  comes ; and  that 
thofe  who,  upon  reading  the  firfl:  volume, 
have  fo  earneftly  dehred  the  fecond,  will 
not  be  difappointed  when  they  read  it. 

We  have  only  to  add,  our  moft  fincere 
wifhes  and  prayers,  that  a book  fo  admira- 
bly fuited  to  improve  the  minds  of  men, 
efpecially  of  the  riling  generation,  and  to 
promote  univerfal  goodnefs,  as  this  appears 
to  be,  may  be  attended  with  a blelling  from 
on  high. 


^une  26, 
1751. 


D.  Jennings. 

P.  Doddridge, 
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The  Second  PART. 


INTRODUCTION. 

^ i ^HE  chief  dehgn  of  the  former  part 
i of  this  book,  is  to  lead  us  into  pro- 
per methods  for  the  imfrove7nent  of  our 
knowledge  'y  let  us  now  confider  what  are 
the  bdl  means  of  improving  the  minds  of 
others,  and  of  cofn  muni  eating  to  them  the 
knowledge  which  we  have  acquired.  If 
the  treafures  of  the  mind  fliould  be  hoarded 
up  and  concealed,  they  would  profit  none 
befides  the  pofifefibr ; and  even  his  advan- 
tage  by  the  pofiefiion  would  be  poor  and 
narrow,  in  comparifon  of  what  the  fame 
treafures  would  yield,  both  to  himfelf  and 
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to  the  world,  by  a free  communicatian 
and  diffufion  of  them.  Large  quantities  of 
knowledge  acquired  and  referved  by  one 
man,  like  heaps  of  gold  and  fiver,  would 
contrad;  a fort  of  rulf  and  difagreeable  af- 
ped,  by  lying  in  everlafting  fecrefy  and 
illencc;  but  they  are  burnifhed  and  glitter 
by  perpetual  circulation,  through  the  tribes 
of  mankind. 

The  two  chief  ways  of  conveying  know- 
ledge toothers,  are,  that  of  njerbal  inJiriiBion 
to  our  difciples,  or  by  writing  and piiblijh- 
ing  owx  thoughts  to  the  world. 

Here  therefore  I fliall  firll;  propofe  fome 
obfervations  which  relate  to  the  conveyance 
of  knowledge  to  others  by,  regular  ledlures 
of  ^oerbal  injirudlion,  or  by  con^erjation ; I 
iliall  reprel'ent  feveral  of  the  chief  preju- 
dices of  which  learners  are  in  danger,  with 
diredions  to  guard  again  ft  them,  and  then 
mention  fome  of  the  eafieft  and  moft  effec- 
tual ways  of  convincmg  perfons  of  their 
mijlakes,  and  of  dealing  with  their  under- 
flandings,  when  they  labour  under  the 
power  of  prejudice.  1 fhall  afterwards  add,, 
by  way  of  appendix,  an  effiy  written  many 
years  ago,  on  the  fubjed  of  education, 
when  1 defgned  a more  complete  treatife 
of  it. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  reading  Ledfures* 


T TE  that  has  learned  any  thing  tho- 
A J-  roughly,  in  a clear  and  methodical 
manner,  and  has  attained  a dijiindi  pcrcep-- 
tion,  and  an  ample furvey  of  the  whole  fub- 
ject,  is  generally  beft  prepared  to  teach  the 
fame  fubjedl  in  a clear  and  eafy  method',  for 
having  acquired  a large  and  diftindl  idea  of 
it,  and  made  it  familiar  to  himfelf  by 
frequent  meditation,  reading,  and  occafonal 
difcourfc',  he  is  fuppofed  to  fee  it  on  all 
/ides,  to  grafp  it  with  all  its  appendices  and 
relations  in  one  furvey,  and  is  better  able 
to  reprefent  it  to  the  learner  in  all  its  views, 
with  all  its  properties,  relations  and  con- 
fequences.  He  knows  which  view  or  fide 
of  the  fubjedt  to  hold  out  firlf  to  his  difei- 
ple,  and  how  to  propofe  to  his  underftand- 
ing  that  part  of  it  which  is  eafiefl;  to  appre- 
liendj  and  alfo  knows  how  to  fet  it  in  fuch 
a light,  as  is  mold  likely  to  allure  and  to  af- 
/ild  his  further  enquiry. 

But  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  a great 
fcholar  that  always  becomes  the  happieft 
teacher,  even  tho’  he  may  have  a clear  con- 
ception, and  a methodical  as  well  as  an  ex- 
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ten  five  furvey  of  the  branches  of  - any 
fcience.  He  inuft  alfo  be  well  acquainted 
with  words^  as  well  as  ideas,  in  a proper 
variety;  that  when  his  difciple  does  not 
take  in  the  ideas  in  one  form  of  expreffion, 
he  may  change  the  phrafe  into  feveral 
forms,  till  at  laii  he  hits  the  underftanding 
of  his  fcholar,  and  enlightens  it  in  the  juft 
idea  of  truth. 

Besides  this,  a tutor  fliould  be  a perfon 
of  a happy  and  condefeending  temper,  who 
has  patience  to  bear  v/ith  aflownefs  of  per- 
ception, or  want  of  fagacity  in  fome  learn- 
ers. He  fhould  alfo  have  much  candor  of 
foul,  to  pafs  a gentle  cenfure  on  their  im- 
pertinences, and  to  pity  them  in  their  mif- 
takes,  and  ufe  every  mild  and  engaging 
method  for  infinuating  knowledge  into 
thofc  who  are  willing  and  diligent  in  feek- 
ing  truth,  as  v/ell  as  reclaiming  thofe  who 
are  wandering  into  error.  But  of  this  I 
Irave  fpoken  fomewhat  already,  in  a chap- 
ter of  the  former  part,  and  fliall  have  occa- 
fion  to  exprefs  fomething  more  of  it  fhortly. 

A VERY  pretty  and  ufeful  way  to  lead  a 
perfon  into  the  knowledge  of  any  particu- 
lar truth  is,  by  quejiion  and  anfwer,  which 
is  the  Socratical  method  of  difputation,  and 
therefore  I refer  the  reader  to  that  chapter 
or  feclion  which  treats  of  it.  On  this  ac- 
count, dialogues  are  ufed  as  a polite  and 
pleafant  method  of  leading  gentlemen  and 
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ladies  into  fome  of  the  fciences,  who  fcek 
not  the  moft  accurate  and  methodical  trea- 
fure  of  learning. 

But  the  moil  ufual,  and  perhaps  the 
moll  excellent  way  of  intruding  frudents 
in  any  of  the  fciences  is,  by  reading  lec- 
tures, as  tutors  in  the  acadeniy  do  to  their 
pupils. 

The  frll:  w'ork  is  to  choofe  a book  well 
written,  w'hich  contains  a Jljort  fcherne  or 
abjiradl  of  that  fcience-,  or  at  leaft,  it  Ihould 
not  be  a very  copious  and  diffulive  treatife. 
Or,  if  the  tutor  knows  not  any  fuch  book 
already  written,  he  fliould  draw  up  an  ab- 
fradi  of  that fcience  himfelf,  containing  the 
moll  fubfliantial  and  important  parts  of  it, 
difpofed  in  fuch  a method  as  he  beft  ap- 
proves. 

Let  a chapter  or  fedion  of  this  be  read 
daily  by  the  learner,  on  which  the  tutor 
fiiOLild  paraphrafe  in  this  manner,  namely, 

Ke  ihould  explam  both  words  and  ideas 
more  largely,and  efpecially  v/hat  is  dark  and 
diffcult  ihould  be  opened  and  ilhif  rated, 
partly  by  various  forms  of  fpeech,  and 
partly  by  apt  fimilitudes  and  examples. 
Where  the  fenfe  oi  the  ‘ec<sVL\Qs:\?>  dubious , it 
niuh:  alfo  be  fixed  and  determined. 

Where  the  argiunents  are  Jlrong  and 
cogent,  they  fltould  hce77forcedhy  fome  fur-- 
tlier  paraphrafe,  and  the  truth  of  the  infe- 
rences daould  be  made  plainly  to  appear. 
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Where  the  arguments  are  weak  and  ‘in- 
fufficient,  they  Hiould  be  either  confirmed 
or  rejected  as  ufeiefs;  and  new  arguments, 
if  need  be,  fliould  be  added  to  fupport  that 
dodtrine. 

What  is  treated  very  conclfiely  in  the 
author  fhould  be  arnplified,.  and  where  fe- 
veral  things  are  laid  clofiely  together,  they 
mud:  be  taken  to  pieces  and  opened  ky 
parts. 

Where  the  tutor  differs  from  the  au- 
thor which  he  reads,  he  fliould  gently  point 
out  and  confute  his  mifitakes. 

Where  the  method  and  order  the 
book  is  jud  and  happy,  it  fhould  be  purfiued 
and  commended:  where  it  is  defiediive  and 
irregular,  it  fhould  be  correBed. 

The  moji  neceffaryy  the  mod  remarkable 
« and  ufeful  parts  of  that  treatife,  or  of  that 
fcience,  diould  ht peculiarly  recommended  to 
the  learners,  and  preffed  upon  themy  that 
they  would  retain  it  in  memory  5 and  what 
is  more  unnecefij'ary  or  fiuperfluoiis  diould  be 
dijlinguffed,  led  the  learner  fhould  ‘fpend 
too  much  time  in  the  more  needlefs  parts 
of  a fcience. 

The  various  ends,  ufes  and  fiervices  of 
that  fcience,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  fhould  be 
alfo  declared  and  exemplifted,  as  far  as  the 
tutor  hath  opportunity  and  furniture  to  do 
it;  particularly  in  mathematics  and  iiatural ^ 
pbiiofiophy. 
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And  if  there  beany  thing  remarkably 
beautiful  or  defedlive  in  the  Jlyle  of  the  writ- 
er, it  is  proper  for  the  tutor  to  make  a jujl 
remark  upon  it. 

While  he  is  reading  and  explaining  any 
particular  treatife  to  his  pupils,  he  may  com- 
pare the  different  editions  of  the  fame  book, 
or  different  writers  upon  the  fame  fubjedt* 
he  fhould  inform  them  where  that  fubjedl 
is  treated  by  other  authors,  which  they  may 
perufe,  and  lead  his  difciples  thereby  to  a 
further  elucidation^  conjirmation  or  improve- 
ment of  that  theme  of  difcourfe  in  Vv^hich 
he  is  inflrudting  them. 

It  is  alluring  and  agreeable  to  the  learner 
alfo,  now  and  then  to  be  entertained  with 
fome  hijlorical  remarks,  or  ajiy  occurrences 
cr  ifeful  Jlories  which  the  tutor  has  met 
with,  relating  to  the  feveral  parts  of  fuch  a 
fcience,  provided  he  does  not  put  oiThis  pu- 
pils merely  with  fuch  flories,  and  negledl 
to  eive  them  a folid  and  rational  informa- 
tion  of  the  thenre  in  hand.  Teachers  lliould 
endeavour,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  join  profit 
and  pleafure  together,  and  mingle  delight 
with  their  mjlrudfions ; but  at  the  fame 
time  they  mufc  take  heed,  that  they  do  not 
merely  amufe  the  ears,  and  gratify  the 
fancy  of  theii\difciples,  without  enriching 
their  minds. 

In  reading  ledlures  of  inflrudion,  let  the 
feacher  be  very  folicitous  that  the  learners 
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fake  lip  his-meaningy  and  therefore  he  fliould 
frequently  enquire,  whether  he  expreffes 
himfelf  intelligibly,  whether  they  under- 
fcand  his  fenfe,  and  take  in  all  his  ideas,  as 
he  endeavours  to  convey  them  in  his  own 
forms  of  fpeech. 

It  is  neceiTary  that  he  who  inflru£ts  others, 
fhould  ufe  the  mof  proper  Jiyle  for  the  con- 
veyance of  his  ideas  eafily  into  the  minds  of 
shofe  who  hear  him : and  though  in  teaching 
the  fciences,  a perfon  is  not  confined  to  the 
fame  rules  by  which  we  muft  govern  our 
language  in  converfation,  for  he  muft  ne- 
ceftarily  make  ufe  of  many  terms  of  art  and 
hard  njcords,  yet  he  fhould  never  ufe  them 
merely  to  fhew  his  learning,  nor  affe<ft 
founding  language  without  necelTity;  a cau- 
tion which  we  fhall  foon  farther  inculcate  . 

I THINK  it  very  convenient  and  proper, 
if  not  abfolutely  neceftary,  that  when  a tu- 
tor reads  a following  lechire  to  his  pupils,  he 
ihould  run  over  the  foregoing  Icchire  in  quef- 
tions propef^d  to  them,  and  by  this  means  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  their  daily  proficiency^'. 

It 

* Note,  This  precaution,  tho’  never  to  be  negledted, 
is  of  efpecial  importance  when  a pupil  is  entering  on 
any  new  branch  of  learning,  where  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  the  fundamental  definitions  and  principles  Ihould  not 
only  be  clearly  underllood,  but  fhould  be  rendered  verv 
familiar  to  the  mind : and  probably  mofl  tutors  have  found 
young  perfons  fadly  bewildered,  as  they  have  gone  on  in 
their  leftures,  for  want  of  a little  more  patience  and  care 
in  this  refpeft. 
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It  is  in  vain  for  the  learner  \.ooh]^dijfiirdy 
we  are  nrA  fcbool-boys,  to  fay  our  lejjons 
again ; we  came  to  be  taught^  and  not  to  be 
catechifed  and  exa7nmed.  But  alas!  how 
is  it  poffible  for  a teacher  to  proceed  in  his 
inftrudtions,  if  he  knows  not  how  far  the 
learner  takes  in  and  remembers  what  he 
has  been  taught? 

Besides,  I mulf  generally  believe,  it  is 
floth  or  idlenefs,  it  is  real  ignorance,  inca- 
pacity or  unreafonabie  pride,  that  makes  a 
learner  refufe  to  give  his  teacher  an  ac- 
count how  far  he  has  profited  by  his  laff  in- 
Ifruclions.  For  want  of  this  conjiant  exa- 
minatio7i,  young  gentlemen  have  fpent  fome 
idle  and  iifelefs  years,  even  under  the  daily 
labors  and  infpedfion  of  a learned  teacher ^ 
and  they  have  returned  from  the  academy 
without  the  gain  of  any  one  fcience,  and 
even  with  the  fliameful  lofs  of  their  clajjical 
learning,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  they  had  learnt  in  the 
grammar- fchool . 

Let  the  teacher  always  accommodate hun- 
felf  to  the  genius,  temper,  and  capacity  of  his 
difciples,  and  pradtile  various  methods  of 
prudence  to  allure,  perfuade  and  affift 
every  one  of  them  in  their  purfuit  of  know- 
ledge. 

Where  the  fcholar  has  lefs fagacity , let 
the  teacher  enlarge  his  illuftrations;  let  him 
fearch  and  find  out  where  the  learner  fticks, 

what 
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what  is  the  diflicultyj  and  thus  let  him 
help  the  labouring  intellect. 

Where  the  learner  manifefts  forward 
genius y and  a fprightly  curiofity  by  frequent 
enquiries',  let  the  teacher  oblige  fuch  an  in- 
quihtive  foul  by  fatisfying  thofe  quelfions, 
as  far  as  may  be  done  by  decency  and  con- 
veniency;  and  where  thefe  enquiries  are 
unfeafonable,  let  him  not  lilence  the  young 
enquirer  with  a ^nagijierial  rebuff,  but 
with  much  candor  and  gentlenefs  poftpone 
thofe  queftions,  and  refer  them  to  a proper 
hour. 

CURIO  SIT'T  IS  a ufeful  fpring  of 
knowledge:  it  fhould  be  encouraged  in  chil- 
dren, and  awakened  by  frequent  and  familiar 
methods  of  talking  with  them.  It  fliould 
be  indulged  inyoiith,  but  not  without  a pru- 
dent moderation.  In  thofe  who  have  too 
much,  it  fliould  be  limited  by  a wife  and 
gentle  reflraint  or  delay,  left  by  wandering 
after  every  thing,  they  learn  nothing  to  per- 
fection. In  thofe  who  have  too  little,  it 
fliould  be  excited,  left  they  grow  flupid, 
narrow-fpirited,  felf-fatisfied,  and  never  at- 
tain a treafure  of  ideas,  or  an  aptitude  of 
underftanding, 

Let  not  the  teacher  demand  or  expeCl 
things  too  fublime  and  difficult  from  the 
humble,  modefi  and  fearful  difciple:  And 
where  fuch  a one  gives  a juft  and  happy 
anfwer,  even  to  plain  and  eafy  queftions,  let 

him 
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him  have  words  of  commendation  and 
love  ready  for  him.  Let  him  encourage 
every  fpark  of  kindling  light,  till  it  grow 
. up  to  bright  evidence  and  confirmed  know- 
ledge. 

Where  he  finds  a lad pqfitive  and 
prefuming^  let  the  tutor  take  every  jufi: 
occafion  to  flaew  him  his  error  : let  him  fet 
the  abfurdity  in  complete  light  before  him, 
and  convince  him  by  a full  demon ftration  of 
his  mifiake,  tillhe  fees  and  feels  it,  and  learns 
to  be  model!;  and  humble. 

A teacher  fhould  not  only  obferve  the 
different  fpirit  and  humour  among  his  fcho- 
lars,  but  he  fhould  watch  the  various  efforts 
of  their  reafon,  and  growth  of  their  under- 
ftanding.  He  fhould  pradtife  in  his  young 
nurfery  of  learning,  as  a Jkilfiil  gardener 
does  in  his  vegetable  dominions,  and  apply 
prudent  methods  of  cultivation  to  every 
plant.  Let  him  with  a difcreet  and  gentle 
hand,  nip  or  prune  the  irregular  fhoots,  let 
him  guard  and  encourage  the  tender  bud- 
dings of  theunderftanding,  till  they  beraifed 
to  a bloffom,  and  let  him  kindlv  cherifh  the 
younger  fruits.  ^ 

The  tutor  fhould  take  every  occajion  to 
inflil  knowledge  into  his  difciples,  and  make 
life  of  every  occurrence  in  life,  to  raife  fome 
profitable  converfation  upon  it ; he  fhould 
frequently  enquire  fomething  of  his  difci- 
ples, that  may  fet  their  young  reafon  to 

work. 
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work,  and  teach  them  how  to  form  infe- 
rences, and  to  draw  one  propofition  out  of 
another. 

RE  A SON  being  that  faculty  of  the 
mind  which  he  has  to  deal  with  in  his  pu- 
pil, let  him  endeavour  by  all  proper  and 
familiar  methods  to  call  it  into  exercife,  and 
to  enlarge  the  powers  of  it.  fie  fliould  take 
frequent  opportunities  to  fhew  them  when 
an  idea  is  clear  or  confufed,  when  xE^propo- 
ftion  is  evident  or  doubtful,  and  when  an 
argument  is  feeble  orftrong.  And  by  this 
means  the  minds  will  be  fo  formed,  that 
whatfoever  he  propofes  with  evidence  and 
ftrength  of  reafon,  they  will  readily  receive. 

When  any  unconunon  appearances  arife 
in  the  natural,  7noral,  or  political  'world, 
he  fhould  invite  and  inftrud:  them  to  make 
their  remarks  on  it,  and  give  them  the  belt 
refledlions  of  his  own,  for  the  improvement 
of  their  minds. 

He  iliould  by  all  means  make  it  appear 
that  he  loves  his  pupils,  and  that  he  feeks 
nothing  fo  much  as  their  increafe  of  know- 
ledge, and  their  growth  in  all  valuable  ac- 
quirements : this  will  engage  their  alfedion 
to  his  perfon,  and  procure  a jufl  attention  to 
his  lectures. 

And  indeed  there  is  but  little  hope, 
that  a teacher  fliould  obtain  any  fuccefs  in 
his  inflrudions,  unlcfs  thofe  that  hear  him 
have  fome  good  degree  of  eheem  and  re^ 

fpedt 
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fpedl  for  his  perfon  and  characfter.  And 
here  I cannot  but  take  notice  by  the  way, 
that  it  is  a matter  of  infinite  and  unfpeak- 
able  injury  to  the  people  of  any  town  or 
parifh,  where  the  minifter  lies  under  con- 
tempt. If  he  has  procured  it  by  his  own 
condudl,  he  is  doubly  criminal,  becaufeof 
the  injury  he  does  to  the  fouls  of  them  that 
hear  him  : but  if  this  contempt  and  re- 
proach be  caft  upon  him  by  the  wicked,  ma- 
licious, and  unjuft  cenfures  of  men,  they 
mull:  bear  all  the  ill  confequences  of  receiv- 
ing no  good  by  his  labours,  and  will  be  ac- 
countable hereafter  to  the  great  and  divine 
Judge  of  all. 

It  would  be  very  necelfary  to  add  in  this 
place  (if  tutors  were  not  well  apprized  of  it 
before)  that  fince  learners  are  obliged  to 
feek  a divine  blefling  on  their  ftudies,  by 
fervent  prayer  to  the  God  of  all  wifdom, 
their  tutors  fliould  go  before  them  in  this 
pious  practice,  and  make  daily  addrelTes 
to  heaven  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  in- 
ftrudlions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  an  infruBive  Style, 


PI  E mofi:  necefTary,  and  the  mofL 


ufeful  characfter  of  a ftyle  fit  for  in- 
flrudlion  is,  that  it  plain,  perfpicuGUs  and 
eafy.  And  here  I fliall  firfi;  point  out  all 
thofe  errors  in  Ifyle,  which  diminifli  or 
deftroy  pcrfpiciiity  of  it,  and  then  men- 
tion a few  diredlions,  how  to  obtain  aper- 
fpicuous  and  eafy  ftyle. 

The  errors  of  a ftyle  which  muft  be  a- 
voided  by  teachers,  are  thefe  that  follow  : 

I.  THE  ufe  of  many  foreign  words, 
which  are  not  fiifficiejitly  7iatiiralized  and 
mingled  with  the  language  which  we  fpeak 
or  write.  It  is  true,  that  in  teaching  the 
fciences  in  Englif,  we  muft  fometimes  ufe 
words  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
for  we  have  not  in  Englif,  names  for  a va- 
riety of  fubjedfs  which  belong  to  learning  ; 
but  when  a man  affedts  upon  all  occafions, 
to  bring  in  long  founding  words  from  the  an- 
cient languages  without  neceflity,  and  min- 
gles French  and  other  outlandijh  terms  and 
phrafes,  where  plain  Englijh  would  ferve  as 
well,  he  betrays  a vain  and  foolifli  genius 
unbecoming  a teacher. 


2.  AVOID 
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2 . AVOID  a fantaflic  learned  flyle, 
borrowed  from  the  various  fciences,  where  the 
fubjeSl  and  matter  do  not  require  the  ufe  of 
them.  Don’t  affedl  terms  of  art  on  every 
occalion,  nor  feek  to  fhow  your  learning 
by  founding  words  and  dark  phrafes;  this  is 
properly  called  pedantry. 

Young  preachers  juft  come  from  the 
fchools,  are  often  tempted  to  fill  their  fer- 
mons  with  logical  and  metaphyfical  terms 
in  explaining  the  text,  and  feed  their  hear- 
ers with  fonorous  words  of  vanity.  This 
fcholaftic  language,  perhaps,  may  flatter 
their  own  ambition,  and  raife  a wonder- 
ment at  their  learning  among  the  flaring 
multitude,  without  any  manner  of  influence 
toward  the  inflrudlionof  the  ignorant,  or  the 
reformation  of  the  immoral  or  impious  : 
thefe  terms  of  art  are  but  the  tools  of  an 
artificer,  by  which  his  work  is  wrought  in 
private  i but  the  tools  ought  not  to  appear 
in  the  flnifh’d  workmanflaip. 

There  arefome  perfons  fo  fond  of  geo- 
metry,  that  they  bring  in  lines  and  circles, 
tangents  and  parabolas,  theorems,  problems 
and  pofhulates,  upon  all  occafions.  Others 
who  have  dealt  in  afro7iomy,  borrow  even 
their  nouns  their  verbs,  in  theircommon 
difcourfe,  from  the  ftars  and  planets ; in- 
flead  of  faying,  facob  had  twehe  fans,  they 
tell  you,  facob  had  as  many  fons  as  there  are 
figns  in  the  zodiac.  If  they  defcribe  an  in- 

con  flant 
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conftant  perfon,  they  make  a planet  of  him, 
and  fet  him  forth  in  all  his  appearances,  di- 
rect ^ retrograde  and  fationary.  If  a candle 
be  fet  behind  the  fcreen,  they  call  it  eclipfed^ 
and  tell  you  fine  ftories  of  the  orbit  and 
the  revolutions,  the  radii  and  the  limb,  or 
circumference  of  a cart-wheel. 

• Others  again  drefs  up  their  fenfe  inchy- 
mical  language  ; extracts  and  oils,  falts  and 
efiences,exalt  and  invigorate  their  difcourles: 
agreatv/it  with  them,  is  fublmatedfpirit  ^ 
and  a blockhead,  is  caput  mortuum.  A cer- 
'tain  do6lor  in  his  bill,  fwells  in  his  own  idea 
when  he  tells  the  tov/n,  that  he  has  been 
counfellor  to  the  counfellorsof  feveral  kinp;& 
and  princes,  and  that  he  has  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  green,  black,  and  golden 
dragon,  knowm  only  to  inagicians  zx\A  her- 
metic philofophers.  It  w^ouid  be  well  if 
the  quacks  alone  had  a patent  for  this 
Ian  2:11  a oe. 

00 

III.  There  are  fome  fine  affefted  words 
tliat  are  ufed  only  at  courts  and  fome  pecu- 
liar phrafes  that  are  founding  or  gaudy,  and 
belong  only  to  the  theatre  thefe  fould  not 
come  into  the  lediures  of  infruBion  : the  lan- 
guage of  poets  has  too  much  of  metaphor  in 
it,  to  lead  mankind  into  clear  and  difiind: 
ideas  of  things  : the  bufinefs  of  poefy  is  to 
ftrike  the  foul  with  a glaring  light,  and  to 
urge  the  palfions  into  a flame  by  fplendid 
fhews,  byflrong  images,  and  a pathetic  vehe- 
mence 
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mence  of  ftyle^  but  it  is  another  fort  of 
fpeech,  that  is  bed  fuited  to  lead  the  calm 
enquirer  into  juft  conceptions  of  things. 

IV.  ^HE RE  Is  a jnean  vulgar  ftyhy 
borrowed  from  the  lower  ranks  of  mankind, 
the  bafejl  charaSiers  and  meanefi  affairs  of 
life:  this  is  alfo  to  be  avoided j for  it 
fliould  be  fuppofed,  that  perfons  of  a li- 
beral education,  have  not  been  bred  up 
within  the  hearing  of  fuch  language,  and 
confequently  they  cannot  underftand  it: 
befides,  that  it  would  create  very  ofFenfive 
ideas,  fhould  we  borrow  even  fimilies  for 
illuftration  from  the  fcullery,  the  dunghill, 
and  the  jakes. 

N . A N obfcure  and  myferious  manner  of 
expreffon  and  cloudy  language  is  to  be  avoided. 
Some  perfons  have  been  led  by  education,  or 
by  fome  foolifti  prejudices,  into  a dark  and 
unintelligible  way  of  thinking  and  fpeaking, 
and  this  continues  with  them  all  their  lives, 
and  clouds  and  confounds  their  ideas.  Per- 
haps fome  of  thefe  may  have  been  bleft  with 
a great  and  comprehenftve  genius,  with 
fublime  natural  parts,  and  a torrent  of  ideas 
flowing  in  uponthem^  yet  forwant  of  clear- 
nefs,  in  the  manner  of  their  conception  and 
language,  they  fometimes  drown  their  own 
fubjedt  of  difcourfe,  and  overwhelm  their 
argument  in  darknefs  and  perplexity.  Such 
preachers  as  have  read  much  of  the  myfti- 
cal  divinity  of  the  papifts,  andimitated  their 

C manner 
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manner  of  expreffion,  have  many  times  bu- 
ried a fine  underfianding  under  the  obfeu- 
rity  of  fuch  a fiyle. 

VI.  Along  and  tedious  fyle  is  very  impro- 
per for  a teacher,  for  this  alfoleflens  the  per- 
fpicuity  of  it.  Some  learned  writers  are  ne- 
ver fatisfied,  unlefs  they  fill  up  every  fen- 
ten  ce  with  a great  number  of  ideas  and  fenti- 
mentsj  they  fwcll  their  propofitions  to  an 
enormous  fize  by  explications,  exceptions 
and  precautions,  lefi:  they  fiiould  be  mif- 
taken,  and  crowd  them  ail  into  the  fame  pe- 
riod ; they  involve  and  darken  their  difeourfe 
by  many  a parenthefis,  and  prolong  their 
ientences  to  a tirefome  extent,  beyond  the 
reach  of  a common  comprehenfion : fuch 
fort  of  writers  or  fpeakers  may  be  rich  in 
knovv'ledge,  but  they  are  feldom  fit  to  com- 
municate it.  He  that  would  gain  a happy 
talent  for  the  infirudlion  of  others,  muil 
know  Iiow  to  difintangle  and  divide  his 
thoughts,  if  too  many  of  them  are  ready  to 
crowdintooneparagraph ; and  lethim  rather 
fpcak  three  fentences  diflinclly  and  perfpi- 
CLioufiy,  which  the  hearer  receives  at  once 
with  his  ears  and  his  foul,  than  crowd  all 
the  thoughts  into  one  fen tcnce,  which  the 
hearer  has  forgotten  before  he  can  underfiand 
it. 

But  this  leads  me  to  the  next  thing  I 
propofed,  which  was  to  mention  fome  me- 
thods, whereby  fuch  a perfpicuity  of  ftyle 
may  be  obtained  as  is  proper  for  inflruaion. 

i,  AC- 
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I.  AC  CJJ  STfO  M yourfelf  to  read  thofe 
authors  who  think  and  write  with  great 
clcarnefs  and  evidence,  fuch  as  convey  their 
ideas  into  your  underftanding,  as  fall:  as 
your  eye  or  tongue  can  run  over  their  fen- 
tences;  this  will  imprint  upon  the  mind  an 
habit  of  imitation,  v/e  fhall  learn  the  ftyle 
with  which  we  are  very  converfant,  and 
pradlife  it  with  eafe-and  fuccefs. 

2.  GE  Tf  a dijlindl  and  co?nprehenJive know- 
ledge of  the  fubjedi  which  you  treat  of furvey 
it  on  ail  lides,  and  make  yourfelf  perfedt 
mailer  of  it:  then  you  will  have  all  the  fen- 
timents  that  relate  to  it  in  your  view  and 
under  your  command,  and  your  tongue  will 
very  eafily  clothe  thofe  ideas  with  words 
which  your  mind  has  firil  made  fo  familiar 
and  eafy  to  itfelf. 

Scribendiredle fapere  efil^ principium  & fons, 
Verbaque  provifam  rem  7ion  invita  fequentur . 

Hor.  de  Arte  Poet, 

Good  teaching  from  good  knowledge  fprmgs, 
Words  will  make  hafe  to  follow  things. 

3 . BE  well fkilled  in  the  language  which 
you  fpeak',  acquaint  yourfelf  with  ail  the 
idioms  and  fpecial  phrafes  of  it,  which  are 
neceflary  to  convey  the  needful  ideas  on  the 
fubjedt  of  which  you  treat,  in  the  mofl  va- 
rious and  mod:  eafy  manner  to  the  under- 

C 2 Handing 
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ftanding  of  the  hearer:  the  variation  of  a 
phrafe  in  feveral  forms  is  ot  admirable  ufe 
to  inftrudl,  it  is  like  turning  all  fides  of  the 
fubjedt  to  view;  and  if  the  learner  happens 
not  to  take  in  the  ideas  in  one  form  of 
fpeech,  probably  another  may  be  fuccefs- 
ful  for  that  end. 

Upon  this  account  I have  always  thought 
it  an  ufeful  manner  of  inflrudtion,  which  is 
ufed  in  fome  Latin  fchools,  which  they  call 
'variation.  Take  fome  plain  fentence  in  the 
Englifo  tongue,  and  then  turn  it  into  many 
forms  in  Latin-,  as  for  inftance,  a wolf  let 
into  the  fecp-fold,  will  devour  the  floeep.  If 
you  let  a wolf  into  the  fold,  the  Jheep  will  be 
devoured:  the  wolf  will  devour  the  Jheep,  if 
the  f jeep  fold  be  left  open.  If  the  'fold  be 
7iot  left  jhut  carefully,  the  wolf  will  devour 
the  Jheep:  the  Jheep  will  be  devoured  by  the 
wolf,  if  it  find  the  way  into  the  j'old  open. 
There  is  no  defence  of  the  fjeepfrojji  the  wolf, 
unlefs  it  be  kept  out  oj' the  fold.  A Jlaughter 
will  be  made  a?nong  the  feep,  if  the  wolf 
can  get  into  the  fold.  Thus  by  turning  the 
aBive  voice  of  verbs  into  the  pafive,  and 
the  nominative  cafe  of  nouns  into  the  accu- 
Jative,  and  altering  the  connedtion  of  ihort 
fentences  by  different  adverbs  or  conjunc- 
tions, and  by  ablative  cafes  with  a prepo- 
fition  brought  inflead  of  nominative,  or 
by  participles  fometimes  put  inllcad  of  the 
verbs,  the  negation  of  and  the  contrary,  in- 
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Head  of  the  aflcrtion  of  the  thing  hrH  pro- 
pofed,  a great  variety  of  forms  of  fpeech 
will  be  created,  which  flaall  exprefs  the 
fame  fenfe. 

AC  ^UIRE  a variety  of  words,  a co^ 
pia  verhoriim',  let  your  memory  be  rich  in 
fynonymous  terms  or  words,  exprelling  the 
fame  happy  effedl  with  the  variation  of  the 
fame  thing:  this  will  not  only  attain  the 
phrafes  in  the  foregoing  direction,  but  it 
will  add  a beauty  alfo  to  your  ftyle,  by 
curing  you  from  an  appearance  of  tauto- 
logy, or  repeating  the  fame  words  too  of- 
ten, which  fometimes  may  difguH  the  ear 
of  the  learner, 

5.  LEARN  the  art  of  forteningyour* 
fentences,  by  dividing  a long  complicated 
period  into  two  or  three  fmall  ones.  When 
others  conned;  and  join  two  or  three  fen- 
tences in  one  by  relative  pronouns,  as  which,, 
whereof,  wherein,  whereto,  &c.  and  by  pa- 
renthefes  frequently  inferted  j do  you  rather 
divide  them  into  diftind  periods,  or  at  lead 
if  they  mulf  be  united,  let  it  be  done  rather 
by  conjundlions  and  copulatives,  that  they 
may  appear  like  diftind  fentences,  and  give 
lefs  confufion  to  the  hearer  or  reader, 

I KNOW  no  method  fo  effedual  to  learn 
what  I mean,  as  to  take  now  and  then  fome 
page  of  an  author,  who  is  guilty  of  fuch  a 
long  involved  parenthetical  ftyle,  and  tran- 
flate  it  into  plainer  Englifli,  by  dividing  the 
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ideas  or  the  fentences  afunder,  and  multi- 
plying  the  periods,  till  the  language  be- 
come fmooth  and  eafy,  and  intelligible  at 
firft  reading. 

6-  PAL K frequently  to  young  and  igno- 
rant perfons^  upon  Jubjedls  which  are  new 
and  unknown  to  them;  and  be  diligent  to, 
enquire  whether  they  underlland  you  or 
no;  this  will  put  you  upon  changing  your 
phrafes  and  forms  of  fpeech  in  a variety^ 
till  you  can  hit  their  capacity,  and  convey 
your  ideas  into  their  underdanding. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  convincing  other  Perfons  of  any  Pruth; 

' or  delivering  'them  from  errors  and  rnif- 
takes, 

WHEN  we  are  arrived  at  a jud  and 
rational  edablifhment  in  an  opi- , 
nion,  whether  it  relate  to  religion  or  com- 
mon life,  we  are  naturally  defirous  of 
bringing  all  the  v/orld  into  our  fentiments; 
and  this  proceeds  from  the  affedation  and 
pride  of  fuperior  influence  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  our  fellow-creatures,  much  more 

fre- 
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frequently  than  it  does  from  a fenfe  of  duty 
or  love  to  truth  : fo  vicious  and  corrupt  is 
human  nature.  Yet  there  is  fuch  a thing  to 
be  found  as  an  honefl  and  fincere  delight  in 

o 

propagating  truth,  arifing  from  a dutiful 
regard  to  the  honour  of  our  Maker,  and  an 
hearty  love  to  mankind.  Now  if  we  would 
be  fuccefsful  in  our  attempts  to  convince 
men  of  their  errors,  and  to  promote  the 
truth,  let  us  dived;  ourfel  ves  as  far  as  poffible 
of  that  pride  and  affedtation,  which  I men- 
tioned before,  and  feek  to  acquire  that  diiin- 
tereded  love  to  men  and  zeal  for  the  truth, 
which  will  naturally  lead  us  into  the  bed 
methods  to  promote  it.  And  here  the  fol- 
lowing diredlions  may  be  ufeful. 

I.  If  you  would  convince  a perfon  of  his 
midake,  chgofe  a proper  place,  a happy 
‘‘  hour,  and  the  jitteji  concurrent  circumjian- 
“ ces  for  this  pur poje.”  Do  not  unfeafonably 
fet  upon  him  wlien  he  has  engaged  in  the 
middof  other  affairs,  but  when  his  foul  is 
at  liberty,  and  at  leifure  to  hear  and  attend, 
Accod  him  not  upon  that  fubjedl,  when  his 
fpirit  is  ruffled  or  difcompofed  with  any  oc- 
currences of  life,  and  efpecially  when  he 
has  heated  his  padions  in  the  defence  of  a 
contrary  opinion  j but  rather  feize  a gold- 
en opportunity,  when  fome  occurrences 
of  life  may  cad  a favourable  aijae'Ct  upon 
the  truth  of  whichyou  would  convincehim, 
pr  which  may  throw  fome  dark  and  unhappy 
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colour  or  confequences  upon  tliat  error  from 
which  you  would  fain  deliver  him.  There 
are  in  life  fome  Mollijjima  temfora  fundi, 
fome  very  agreeable  moments  of  addreffing 
a perfon,  which  if  rightly  managed,  may 
render  your  attempts  more  fuccefsful,  and 
his  convidfion  eafy  and  pleafant. 

II.  MAKE  it  appear  by  your  whole  con- 
duB  to  the  perfon  you  would  teach,  that  you 
mean  him  well,  that y our defign  is  not  to  triumph 
over  his  opinion,  nor  to  expofe  his  ignorance, 
or  his  incapacity  of  defending  what  heafferts, 
Let  him  fee  that  ’tis  not  your  aim  to  advance 
your  own  charadtcr  as  a difputant,  nor  to 
let  yourfeif  up  for  an  inffrudlor  to  mankind; 
but  that  you  love  him,  and  feek  his  true  in- 
terefl; : and  not  only  allure  him  of  this  in 
words,  when  you  are  entering  on  an  argu- 
ment wdth  him,  hut  let  the  whole  of  your 
condudt  to  him  at  all  times demonllrate  your 
real  friendlhip  for  him.  Truth  and  argu- 
ment come  with  particular  force  from  the 
mouth  of  one  whom  wx  trull  and  love. 

III.  THE  foftef  and gentlefi  addrcfs  to 
the  erroneous,  is  the  bef  way  to  convince 
them  of  their  viifakc.  Sometimes  ’tis  ne- 
celfary  to  reprefcnt  to  your  opponent,  that 
he  is  not  far  off  from  the  truth,  and  that 
you  would  Lin  draw  him  a little  nearer  to  it; 
commend  and  ellablilli  whatever  he  fays  that 
is  julland  true,  as  ourblelfed  Saviour  treated 
the  young  fcribe,  when  he  anfw^ered  well 
concerning  the  two  great  commandments  ; 

• ' Thou 
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Thou  art  not  far,  fays  our  Lord,  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,”  Mark  xii.  34.  Imi- 
tate the  mildnefs  and  conduft  of  the  blelled 
Jifus. 

Come  as  near  to  your  opponent  as  you 
can  in  all  your  propofitions,  and  yield  to  him 
as  much  as  you  dare,  in  a coniillence 
with  truth  and  juflice. 

’Tis  a very  great  and  fatal  miflake  In 
perfons  who  attempt  to  convince  or  recon- 
cile others  to  their  party,  when  they  make 
the  difference  appear  as  wide  as  poffible : 
this  is  fhocking  to  any  perfon  who  is  to  be 
convinced,  he  will  choofe  rather  to  keep  and 
maintain  his  own  opinions,  if  he  cannot 
come  into  your’s  without  renouncing  and 
abandoning  every  thing  that  he  believed 
before.  Human  nature  mull  be  flattered  a 
little  as  well  as  reafoned  wdth,  that  fo  the 
argument  may  be  able  to  come  at  his  iin- 
derflanding,  which  otherwife  will  be  thrufl: 
off  at  a diflance,  If  you  charge  a man 
with  nonfenfe  and  abfurdities,  with  herefy 
and  felf-contradidtion,  you  take  a very  wrong 
ftep  towards  convincing  him. 

Remember  that  error  is  not  to  be  rooted 
out  of  the  mind  of  man  by  reproaches 
and  railings,  by  flaflies  of  wit  and  biting 
jefls,  by  loud  exclamations  or  lharp  ridi- 
cule : long  declamations  and  triumph  over 
our  neighbour’s  miflake,  will  not  prove  the 
way  to  convince  him;  thefe  are  ligns  either 
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of  a bad  caufe,  or  of  want  of  arguments 
or  capacity  for  the  defence  of  a good 
one. 

IV.  SEP  therefore  a conjitmt  watch  over 
yourfelf,  lejl  you  grow  warm  in  difpiite  be- 
fore  yon  are  aware.  The  paffions  never  clear 
the  underfbanding,  but  raifedarknefs,clouds 
and  confufion  in  the  foul : human  nature 
is  like  water  which  has  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  it  may  be  clear  while  it  is  calm  and 
undifturbed,  and  the  ideas  like  pebbles  ap- 
pear bright  at  the  bottom  ; but  when  once 
it  is  ftirred  and  moved  by  paffion,  the  mud 
rifes  uppermoft,  and  fpreads  confulion  and 
darknefs  overall  the  ideas  ; you  cannot  fet 
things  in  fo  juft  and  fo  clear  a light  before 
the  eyes  of  your  neighbour,  while  your 
own  conceptions  arc  clouded  with  heat 
and  paffion. 

Besides,  when  your  own  fpirits  are  a 
little  difturbed,  and  your  wrath  is  awakened, 
this  naturally  kindles  the  fame  fire  in  your 
correfpondent,  and  prevents  him  from  taking 
in  your  ideas,  w^re  they  ever  fo  clear  j for 
his  paffions  are  engaged  all  on  a fuddenfor 
the  defence  of  his  own  miftakes,  and  they 
combat  as  fiercely  as  your’s  do,  which  per- 
haps may  be  awakened  on  the  fide  of 
truth. 

To  provoke  a perfon  whom  you  would 
convince,  not  only  roufes  his  anger,  and 
fets  it  againft  your  dotftrine  ^ but  diredfs 
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its  refentment  again il  your  perfon,  as  v/ell 
as  againfl  all  your  inilrudrions  and  argu- 
ments. You  muft  treat  an  opponent  like  a 
friend,  if  you  would  periuade  him  to  learn, 
any  thing  from  you  ^ and  this  is  one  great 
reafon  why  there  is  fo  little  fuccefs  on  either 
iide  between  two  difputants  or  controverlial 
writers,  becaufe  they  are  fo  ready  to  interefl 
their  paflions  in  the  fubjedl  of  contefl,  and 
prevent  the  mutual  light  that  might  be 
given  and  received  on  either  fide:  ambition, 
indignation,  and  a profejfied  zeal,  reign  on 
both  fides : viclory  is  the  point  defigned, 
while  truth  is  pretended,  and  truth  often- 
times perifhes  in  the  fray,  or  retires  from 
the  field  of  battle : the  combatants  end 
jufi;  where  they  began,  the  underfiandings 
hold  fall;  the  fame  opinions  perhaps  with 
this  difadvantage,  that  they  are  a little  more 
obilinate,  and  rooted  in  them  without  frelh 
reafon,  and  they  generally  come  off  with 
the  lofs  of  temper  and  charity. 

V.  NEITHER  attempt  nor  hope  to 
convince  a perfon  of  hts  mijiake,  by  any  penal 
methods  or  fevere  ufage:  there  is  no  light 
brought  into  the  mind  by  all  the  fire  and 
fword,  and  bloody  perfecutions  that  were 
ever  introduced  into  the  world.  One  would 
think  that  the  princes,  the  priefis,  and 
the  people,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
the  great  and  the  mean,  Ihould  have  all,  by 
this  time,  feeii  the  folly  and  madnefs  of 
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leeking  to  propagate  the  truth  by  the  laws 
of  cruelty  : we  compel  a beafl:  to  the  yoke 
by  blows,  becaufe  the  ox  and  the  afs  hav^e 
no  underftanding ; but  intelledual  powers 
are  not  to  be  fettered  and  compelled  at  this 
rate : men  cannot  believe  wdiat  they  will, 
nor  change  their  religion  and  their  fenti- 
ments  as  they  y)leafe ; they  may  be  made 
hypocrites  by  the  forms  of  fe verity,  and 
conflrained  to  profcfs  what  they  don’t  be- 
lieve; they  may  be  forced  to  comply  with 
external  practices  and  ceremonies,  contrary 
to  their  own  confciences ; but  this  can  ne- 
ver pleafe  God,  nor  profit  men. 

VI.  In  order  to  convince  another,  you 
iliould  always  maJze  choice  ofthofe  arguments 
that  are  beji  fiiited  to  his  underfianding  and 
capacity,  his  genius  and  temper,  his  fate, 
fiat  ion,  and  circumfiances.  If  I were  to  per- 
fuade  a plowman  of  the  truth  of  any  form 
of  church-government,  it  fliould  not  be 
attempted  by  the  ufc  of  the  Greek  and  luatin 
fathers ; but  from  the  word  of  God,  the 
light  of  nature,  and  the  common  reafon 
of  things. 

VII.  ARGUMENPS  fimdd  always  he 
propcfed  in  fuch  a fjwnner,  as  may  lead  the 
mind  onward  to  perceive  the  truth  m a clear 
and  agreeable  light,  as  well  as  to  confirain 
the  affent  by  the  power  of  reafoning.  Clear 
ideas  in  many  cafes,  are  as  ufeful  toward 

con- 
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con  vision,  as  a well-formed  and  unanfwer- 
able  fyllogifm. 

VIII.  ALLOW  the  perf on  you  dejire  to 
inf  nidi  a reafonable  tune  to  enter  into  the 
force  of  your  argiunent.  When  you  have 
declared  your  own  fentiinents  in  thebrightefl 
manner  of  illuftration,  and  enforced  them 
with  the  mod;  convincing  arguments,  you 
are  not  to  fuppofe  that  your  friends  diould 
immediately  be  convinced  and  receive  the 
truth  : habitude  in  a particular  way  of 
thinking,  as  well  as  in  mod  other  things, 
obtains  the  force  of  nature,  and  you  can't 
expedt  to  wean  a man  from  his  accudomed 
errors  but  by  dow  degrees,  and  by  his  own 
adidance;  entreat  him  therefore  not  to  judge 
on  the  fudden,  nor  determine  againd  you  at 
once,  but  that  he  would  pleafe  to  review 
your  fcheme,  refledl  upon  your  arguments 
with  all  the  impartiality  he  is  capable  of, 
and  take  time  to  think  thefe  over  again  at 
large  ; at  lead  that  he  would  be  difpofed  to 
hear  you  fpeak  yet  further  on  this  fubjedt, 
without  pain  or  averlion. 

Address  him  therefore  in  an  obliging 
manner;  and  fay,  I am  not  fo  fond  as  to 
think  I have  placed  the  fubjedt  in  fuch 
lights,  as  to  throw  you  on  a fudden  into 
a new  track  of  thinking,  or  to  make  you 
immediately  lay  afide  your  prefent  opinions 
or  defigns  ; all  that  I hope  is,  that  fome 
hint  or  other  which  I have  given,  is  capa- 
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ble  of  being  improved  by  you  to  your  own 
conviction,  or  poliibly  it  may  lead  you  into 
fuch  a train  of  reafoning,  as  in  time  to 
effect  a change  in  your  thoughts.  Which 
hint  leads  me  to  add, 

IX.  LABOUR  as  much  as  pqfible  to 
make  the  perfon  you  would  teach y his  own  in-- 
JiruBor.  Pluman  nature  may  be  allured,  by 
a fee  ret  pleafure  and  pride  in  its  own  rea- 
foning, to  feem  to  find  out  by  itfelf  the  very 
thing  that  you  would  teach ; and  there  are 
fome  perfons  that  have  fo  much  of  this  na- 
tural bias  towards  felf  rooted  in  th^m,  that 
they  can  never  be  convinced  of  a miftake  by 
the  plained;  and  flronged  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  though  the  demon ftration  glare  in 
their  faces;  but  they  may  be  tempted  by 
fuch  gentle  inlinuations  to  follow  a track 
of  thought,  which  you  propofe,  till  they 
have  wound  themfelves  out  of  their  own 
error,  and  led  themfelves  hereby  into  your 
opinion ; if  you  do  but  let  it  appear,  that 
tiiey  are  under  their  own  guidance  rather 
tlian  yoiir’s.  And  perhaps  there  is  nothing 
which  flaews  more  dexterity  of  addrefs, 
than  this  fecret  influence  over  the  minds  of 
others,  which  they  do  not  difeern  even  while 
tJiey  follow  it. 

X.  IF  you  can  gain  the  7nain  point  in 
quefnony  he  not  'very  folicitous  about  the  nL 
cety  with  which  it  Jhall he  exprejjed.  Mankind 
is  fo  vain  a thing,  that  his  not  willing  to 
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derive  from  another,  and  tho’  it  cannot  have 
every  thing  from  itfelf,  yet  it  would  feem 
at  lead;  to  mingle  fomething  of  its  ov/n  with 
what  it  derives  elfewhere  : therefore  when 
you  have  fet  your  fentiment  in  the  fulled; 
light,  and  proved  it  in  the  mod:  effectual 
manner,  an  opponent  will  bring  in  feme 
frivolous  andufelefs  diftindtion  on  purpofe 
to  change  the  form  of  words  in  the  quef- 
tion,  and  acknowledge  that  he  receives  your 
propodtion  in  fuch  a fenfe,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  of  expredion,  tho’  he  cannot  re- 
ceive it  in  your  terms  and  phrafes.  Va- 
jiillus  will  confefs  he  is  now  convinced,  that 
a man  who  behaves  well  in  the  date,  ought 
not  to  be  punidied  for  his  religion  3 but  yet 
he  will  not  content  to  allow  an  univerfal  to- 
leration of  all  religions  that  don’t  injure 
the  date,  which  is  the  propodtion  I had 
been  proving.  Well,  let  Vanilliis  therefore 
ufe  his  own  language,  I am  glad  he  is  con- 
vinced of  the  trutli ; he  fhail  have  leave  to 
drefs  it  in  his  own  way. 

To  thefe  diredlions  I fliall  add  two  re- 
marks in  the  concludon  of  this  chapter, 
wdiich  would  not  fo  properly  fall  under  the 
preceding  diredlions. 

I.  Rem.  When  you  have  laboured  to  in- 
drucl  a perfon  in  fome  controverted  truth, 
and  yet  he  retains  fome  prejudice  againd  it, 
fo  that  he  doth  not  yield  to  the  convincing 
force  of  your  arguments,  you  may  fome- 
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times  have  happy  fuccefs  in  convincing  him 
of  that  truth,  by  fetting  him  to  read  a weak 
author,  who  writes  againfl  it : A young 
reader  will  find  fuch  pleafure  in  being  able 
to  anfwcr  the  arguments  of  the  oppofcr, 
that  hewill  drop  his  former  prej  udices  againffc 
the  truth,  and  yield  to  the  power  and  evi- 
dence of  your  reafons.  I confefs  this  looks 
like  fetting  up  one  prejudice  to  overthrow 
another;  but  where  prejudices  cannot  be 
fairly  removed  by  dint  of  reafon,  the 
wifell:  and  befl:  of  teachers  will  fometimes 
find  it  necelfary  to  make  a way  for  reafon 
and  truth  to  take  place  by  this  contrail:  of 
prejudices. 

11.  Rem.  When  our  defign  is  to  coiivince 
a whole  family,  or  community  of  perfons  of 
any  miftake,  or  to  lead  them  into  any  truth, 
we  may  jufiily  fuppofe  there  are  various 
reigning  prej  udices  among  them;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  fafe  to  attempt,  nor  fo  eafy  to 
effecl  it,  hy  addrefing  the  whole  number  at 
once.  Such  a niethod  has  been  often  found 
to  raife  a fudden  alarm,  and  has  produced 
a violent  oppofition  even  to  the  moil:  fair, 
pious,  and  ufeful  propofal ; fo  that  he  who 
made  the  motion,  could  never  carrv  his 
point. 

W E mufi:  therefore  firfl:  make  as  fure  as 
we  can  of  the  moll:  intelligent  and  learned, 
at  lead:  the  mod:  leading  perfons  amongft 
them,  by  addrefiing  them  apart  prudently, 

and 
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and  offering  proper  reafons,  till  they  are 
convinced  and  engaged  on  the  fide  of  truth; 
and  thefe  may  With  more  fuccefs  apply  them- 
felves  to  others  of  the  fame  community; 
yet  the  original  propofer  fliould  not  negled: 
to  make  a diftindl  application  to  all  the  reft, 
fo  far  as  circumftances  admit. 

V/here  a thing  is  to  be  determined  by 
a mimber  of  votes,  he  fliould  labour  to  fe~ 
cure  a good  majority^  and  then  take  care 
that  the  moft  proper  perfons  fliould  move 
and  argue  the  matter  in  publiCj  left  it  be 
quaflied  in  the  very  firft  propofal  by  fome 
prejudice  againft  the  propoferi 

So  unhappily  are  our  circumftances  fitu- 
ated  ill  this  worlds  that  if  truth  and  juftice 
and  goodnefs  could  put  on  human  forms,  and 
defcend  from  heaven  to  propofe  the  moft 
divine  and  ufeful  dodtrines,  and  bring  with 
them  the  cleareft  evidence,  and publifli  them 
at  once  to  a multitude  whofe  prejudices  are 
engaged  againft  them,  the  propofal  would 
be  vain  and  fruitlcfs,  and  would  neither  con- 
vince nor  perfuade.  So  neceffary  is  it  to  join 
art  and  dexterity,  together  with  the  force  of 
to  convince  mankind  of  truth,  un- 
lefs  we  came  furnifhed  with  miracles  or 
omnipotence  to  create  a convidion*. 

CHAP. 

* The  conduft  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  (armed  as 
they  were  with  fupernaUiral  powers)  in  the  gradual  open- 
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C II  A P.  IV. 

Of  Authority,  of  the  Ahufe  of  it,  and  of 
its  real  and  proper  Uj'e  and  Service, 

The  influence  which  other  perfons 
have  upon  our  opinions  is  ufually 
called  authority.  The  power  of  it  is  fo 
great  and  widely  .extenlive,  that  there  is 
Icarcely  any  pcrfon  in  the  world  entirely  free 
from  the  imprdlion  of  it,  even  after  their 
iitmoil;  watchfulnefs  and  care  to  avoid  it. 
Our  parents  and  tutors,  yea  our  very 
niirfes  determine  a multitude  of  our  fenti- 
ments  5 our  friends,  our  neighbours,  the 
ciijiom  of  the  country  where  we  dwell,  and 
the  ejlabiijhed  opinions  of  mankind,  form  our 
belief ; the  great,  the  pious,  the  learned, 
and  the  ancient,  the  king,  the  prieji,  and 
tlie  philofopher,  are  charaders  of  mighty 
efficacy  to  perfuade  us  to  receive  what 
they  didatc.  Theie  may  be  ranked  under 
diffierent  heads  of  prejudice,  but  they  are 

nings  of  truth,  againft  which  the  mind;  of  their  difti- 
}Mes  were  ftrongly  prejudiced,  may  not  only  fecure  fuck 
an  addrefs  from  the  imputation  of  dillionefl;  craft,  but 
may  denionftrate  the  expediency,  and  in  fome  cafes  the 
necciTity,  of  attending  to  it. 

all 
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all  of  a kindred  nature,  and  may  be  re- 
duced to  this  one  fpring  or  head  of  au- 
thority. . , . , 

I HAVE  treated  of  thefe  particularly  in 
Logic,  Part  lid,  Chap.  Illd,  Sec.  4th.  Yet 
a few  other  re??iarks  occurring  among  my 
papers,  I thought  it  not  improper  to  let 
them  find  a place  here. 

C IC ERO  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  unhappy  influences  of  authority,  and 
complains  of  it  in  his  firfl:  book  Le  Naturd 
iOeorum.  In  difputes  and  controverfies 
“ (fays  he)  it  is  not  fo  much  the  author* 
or  patrons  of  any  opinion,  as  the  weight 
and  force  of  argument,  which  fnould  in- 
fluence the  mind.  The  authority  of  thofe 
who  teach,  is  a frequent  hindrance  to  thofe 
who  learn,  becaufe  they  utterly  negledt  to 
exercife  their  own  judgment,  taking  for 
granted  whatfoever  others  whom  they  re- 
verence have  judged  fdr  them.  I can  by 
no  means  approve,  what  we  learn  from 
the  Pythagoreans,  that  if  any  thing  af- 
ferted  in  difputation  was  qUeflioned,  they 
v/ere  wont  to  anfwer,  Ipfe  dixit,  i.  e.  He 
himfelf  faid  fo,  m^2.x\\wg  Pythagoras.  So 
far  did  prejudice  prevail,  that  authority 
“ without  reafon  was  fufficient  to  determine 
difputes  and  to  eftablilh  truth.” 

All  human  authority,  though  it  be  ever 
fo  ancient,  though  it  hath  had  univerfalfove- 
.teignty,  and  fway’d  all  the  learned  and  the 
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vulgar  world  for  fome  thoufands  of  years, 
yet  has  no  certain  and  undoubted  claini  to 
truth  : nor  is  it  any  violation  of  good  man- 
ners, to  enter  a caveat  with  due  decency 
againil  its  pretended  dominion.  What  is 
there  among  all  the  fciences  that  has  been 
longer  eflabliflaed  and  more  univerfally  re- 
ceived ever  fince  the  days  of  Ariflotle,  and 
perhaps  for  ages  before  he  lived,  than  this, 
that  all  heavy  bodies  vohatfoever  tend  towaj'd 
the  centre  of  the  earth  f But  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  found  that  thofe  bulky  and 
weighty  bodies,  the  earth  and  all  the  pla- 
nets, tend  toward  the  centre  of  the fun,  where- 
by, the  authority  of  near  three  thoufand 
years  or  more  is  not  only  called  in  queflion, 
but  actually  refuted  and  renounced. 

AGAIN,  Was  ever  any  thing  more 
univerfally  agreed  among  the  nation  of  the 
poets  and  critics,  than  that  Homer  and 
Virgil  are  inimitable  writers  of  \\^xo\Qpoems  ? 
And  whoever  prefumed  to  attack  their  writ- 
ings or  their  reputation,  was  either  con- 
demned for  his  malice  or  derided  for  his 
folly.  Thefe  ancient  authors  have  been 
fuppofed  to  derive  peculiar  advantages  to 
aggrandize  their  verfes  from  the  heathen 
theology,  and  that  variety  of  appearances  in 
W'hich  they  could  reprefent  their  gods,  and 
iningle  them  with  the  affairs  of  men  : yet 
within  thefe  few  years  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more,  (whofe  y>r^<7^’d’j-are  univerfally  efteem- 

ed 
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ed  fuperior  in  their  kind  to  any  o^  hi?, poems) 
has  ventured  to  pronounce  fome  noble  truths 
in  that  excellent  preface  to  his  poem  called 
Jllfred,  and  has  bravely  demonftrated  there, 
beyond  all  poffibleexception,  that  both  Vir~ 
gil  and  Homer  are  often  guilty  of  very  grofs 
blunders,  indecencies  and  fhameful  impro- 
prieties ; and  that  they  were  fo  far  from  de- 
riving any  advantage  from  the  rabble  of 
heathen  gods,  that  their  theology  almoft 
unavoidably  expofed  them  to  many  cf  thofe 
blunders;  and  that  it  is  not  poffible  upon  the 
foot  of  gentile  fuperjiition,  to  w^ite  a per.- 
fe6l  epic  poem : whereas  the  facred  reli- 
gion of  theBible,  wouldfurnifhapoemwith 
much  more  juft  and  glorious  fcenes  and  ^ 
nobler  machinery. 

Mr.  DENNIS  alfo  had  made  jt  ap- 
pear in  his  ejj'ays  fome  years  before,  that 
there  were  no  images  fo  fublime  in  the 
brighteft  of  the  heathen  writers,  as  thofe 
with  w^hich  we  are  furnifhed  in  the  poetic 
parts  of  the  holy  fcripture  : and  Rapin^  the 
French  critic,  dared  to  profefs  the  fame  fen- 
timents,  notwithftanding  the  world  of  poets 
andmV/crhadfouniverfallyandunanimoufly 
exalted  the  heathen  writers  to  the  fove^ 
reign ty  for  fo  many  ages.  If  we  would 
find  out  the  truth  in  many  cafes,  we  muft 
dare  to  deviate  from  the  long-beaten  track, 
and  venture  to  think  with  a juft  and  unbiaf- 
fed  liberty. 
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Tho’  it  be  neceffary  to  guard  againfl  the 
evil  influences  of  authority,  and  the  preju- 
dices derived  thence,  becaufe  it  has  intro- 
duced thoufands  of  errors  and  mifchiefsinto 
the  w'orld,  yet  there  are  three  eminent  and 
remarkable  cafes  wherein  authority,  or  the 
fentiments  of  other  perfons,  rnufl  or  will 
determine  the  judgments  and  pradlicc  of 
mankind. 

I.  PARENTS  are  appointed-  to  judge 
for  their  children  in  their  younger  years, 
and  to  inftrudt  them  what  they  fl:iould  be- 
lieve, and  what  they  fliould  pradlife  in  the 
civil  and  religious  life:  This  is  a didiate 

'of  7iature,  and  doubtlefs  it  would  have  been 
fo  in  a date  of  innocence.  It  is  impolTible 
that  children  fliould  be  capable  of  judging 
for  themfelves,  before  their  minds  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  a competent  number  of  ideas, 
before  they  are  acquainted  with  any  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  juft  judgment,  and  before 
their  reafon  is,  grown  up  to  any  degrees  of 
maturity  and  proper  cxercifes  upon  fuch 
fubjedls.  * 

1 WILL  not  fay,  that  a child  ought  to 
believe  nojtfenj'e  bnpofibility , becaufe  his 
father  bids  him ; for  fo  far  as  the  impofli- 
bility  appears,  he  cannot  believe  it:  nor  wil\ 
I fay,  he  ought  to  aflent  to  all  the  falfe  opi- 
nions of  his  parents,  or  to  pradtife  idolatry 
and  murder,  or  mifchief,  at  their  command : 
yet  a child  knows  not  any  better  way  to  find 

out 
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out  what  he  fliould  believe  and  what  he 
diould  pradlife,  before  he  can  pofiibly 
judge  for  himfelf,  than  to  run  to  his  pa-^ 
rents,  and  receive  their  fentiments  and  their 
diredlions. 

You  will  fay,  This  is  hard  indeed,  that 
the  child  of  a heathen  idolater,  or  a cruel 
cannibal,  is  laid  under  a fort  of  neceflity 
by  nature  of  f nning  againfl  the  light  of 
nature.  I grant  it  is  hard  indeed,  but  it  is 
only  owing,  to  our  original  fall  and  apofta- 
fy  : the  law  of  nature  continues  as  it  was 
in  innocence,  namely,  that  a parent  fhould 
judge  for  his  child  ^ but,  if  the  parent 
judges  ill,  the  child  is  greatly  expofe-d  by  it, 
thro’  that  univerfal  diforder  that  is  brought 
into  the  world  by  the  fin  of  Adam,  our  com- 
mon father  ; and  from  the  equity  and 
goodnefs  of  God  we  may  reafonably  infer, 
that  the  great  judge  of  all  will  do  right;  he 
will  balance  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of 
the  child,  with  the  criminal  nature  of  the 
offence  in  thofe  puerile  indances,  and  will 
not  puniih  beyond  juft  demerit, 

BESIDES,  what  could  God,  as  a 
creator,  do  better  for  children  in  their  mi- 
nority, than  to  commit  them  to  the  care 
and  inftrudion  of  parents : none  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fo  much  concerned  for  the  hap- 
pinefsof  children  as  theirparents  are;  there- 
fore it  is  the  fafeft  ftep  to  happinefs,  according 
to  the  original  law  of  creation,  to  folio  v/  their 
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dired:ions,  their  parents  reafon  adling'for 
them,  before  they  have  reafon  of  their  own 
in  proper  exercife ; nor  indeed  is  there  any 
better  general  rule  in  our  fallen  flate,  by 
which  children  are  capable  of  being  go- 
verned, though  in  many  particular  cafes  it 
may  lead  them  far  ailray  from  virtue  and 
happinefs. 

If  children  by  providence  be  cad:  under 
fome  happier  inftrudlions,  contrary  to  their 
parents  erroneous  opinions,  I cannot  fay  it 
is  the  duty  of  fuch  children  to  follow  error, 
when  they  difcern  it  to  be  error,  becaufe 
their  father  believes  it  j what  I faid  before, 
is  to  be  in  terpreted  only  of  thofe  thatare  un- 
dei  the  immediate  careandeducation  of  their 

* t - ■ • ' » 

parents,  and  not  yet  arrived  at  years  capable 
of  examination  ; I know  not  how  thefe  can 
be  freed  from  receiving  the  didtates  ol  pa- 
rental authority  in  their  youngefl  years,  ex- 
cept by  immediate  or  divine  infpiration. 

It  is  hard  to  fay,  at  what  exadt  time  of 
life  the  child  is  exempted  from  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  parental  dictates.  Perhaps  it  is 
much  jufler  to  fuppofe,  that  this  fovereign- 
ty  diiriiniihes  by  degrees  as  the  child  grows 
in  underflanding  and  capacity,  and  is  more 
and  more  capable  of  exerting  his  own  intel- 
ledtual  powers,  than  to  limit  this  matter  by 
months  and  years. 

When  childhood  and  youth  are  fo  far 
expired,  that  the  reafoning  faculties  are 

' . gtowa 
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grown  up  to  any  juft  meafure  of  maturity, 
it  is  certain  that  perfons  ought  to  begin  to 
enc]^uire  into  the  reafons  of  their  own  faith 
and  practice  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  and 
religion  : but  as  reafon  does  not  arrive  at 
this  power  and  felf-fufhciency  in  any  fingle 
moment  of  time,  fo  there  is  no  fingle  mo- 
ment when  a child  fhould  at  once  caft  off 
all  its  former  beliefs  and  pradices  ; but  by 
degrees  and  in  flow  fuccefijon  he  fliould 
examine  them,  as  opportunity  and  advan- 
tages oder ; and  either  confirm,  or  doubt  of, 
or  change  them,  according  to  the  leadings 
of  confcience  and  reafon,  with  all  its  beff 
advantages  of  information. 

When  we  are  arrived  at  manly  age, 
there  is  no  perfon  on  earth,  no  fet  or 
fociety  of  men  whatfoever,  that  have  power  . 
and  authority  given  them  by  God,  the  crea- 
tor and  governor  of  the  world,  abfolutely  to 
didlate  to  others  their  opinions  or  practices  in 
the  moral  and  religious  life.  God  has  given 
every  man  reafon  to  judge  for  himfelf,  in 
higher  or  in  lower  degrees.  Where  lefs  is 
given,  lefs  will  be  required.  But  we  are 
juftly  chargeable  with  criminal  (loth,  and 
mifimprovement  of  the  talents  with  which 
our  creator  has  intruded  us,  if  we  take  all 
things  for  granted  which  others  affert,  and 
believe  and  pradtife  all  things  which  they 
dictate,  without  due  examination. 

n.  ano- 
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II.  Another  cafe  wherein  authority 
rnufl  govern  our  affent,  is  in  matters 
of  faB.  Here  we  may  and  ought  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  declarations  or  narratives 
of  other  men ; tho’  I muft  confefs,  this  is 
ufuaily  called  tefimony  rather  than  autho- 
rity. It  is  upon  this  foot,  that  every  fon 
or  daughter  among  mankind  are  required 
to  believe  that  fuchandfuch  perfons  are  their 
parents,  for  they  can  never  be  informed  of  it 
but  by  the  dictates  of  others.  It  is  by  tefi- 
inony  that  we  are  to  believe  the  laws  of  our 
country,  and  to  pay  all  proper  deference  to 
the  prince,  andtomagiilrates,  infubordinate 
degrees  of  authority,  though  we  did  not  ac- 
tually fee  them  chofen,  crowned,  or  invefled 
with  their  title  and  characler.  It  is  by  tejii- 
mony  that  we  are  ncceffitated  to  believe  there 
is  fuch  a city  as  Canterbury  or  Torky  though 
perhaps  we  have  never  been  at  either ; that 
there  are  fuch  perfons  as  papifis  Paris  and 
Rome,  and  that  there  are  many  fottidi  and 
cruel  tenets  in  their  religion.  It  is  by  tefi- 
?nony  we  believe  that  chrilbianity  and 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  have  been  faithfully 
delivered  down  to  us  through  many  genera- 
tions • that  there  was  fugh  a perfon  as  Chrifi 
our  Saviour,  that  he  wrought  miracles,  and 
died  on  the  crols,  that  he  rofe  again  and 
afeended  to  heaven. 

T H E authority  or  tefimony  of  men,  if  they 
arc  wife  and  honefl,  if  they  had  full  oppor- 
tunities 
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tiinities  and  capacities  of  knowing  the  truth, 
and  are  free  from  all  fufpicion  of  deceit  in 
relating  it,  ought  to  fwa}^  our  alfent  5 efpe- 
cially  when  multitudes  concur  in  the  fame 
tefHmony,  and  when  there  are  many  other 
attending  circumlfances  that  raife  the  pro- 
pofition  which  they  didlate  to  the  degree  of 
moral  certainty. 

But  in  this  yery  cafe,  even  in  matters  of 
fadl:  and  affairs  of  hiftory,  we  fliould  not 
po  eafily  give  in  to  all  the  didates  of  tra- 
dition, and  the  pornpous  pretences  to  the 
tefHmony  of  men,  till  we  haye  fairly  exa- 
mined the  feveral  things  which  are  neceffary 
to  make  up  a credible  teftimony,  and  to  lay 
a juft  foundation  for  our  belief.  There  are 
and  have  been  fo  many  falflaoods  impofed 
upon  mankind,  with  fpecious  pretences  of 
eye  and  ear-witneffes,  that  fliould  make 
us  wifely  cautious  and  juftly  fufpicious  of 
reports,  where  the  concurrent  figns  of 
truth  do  not  fairly  appear,  and  efpecially 
where  the  matter  is  of  confiderable  impor- 
tance. And  the  lefs  probable  the  fad  tefli- 
hed  is  in  itfelf,  the  greater  evidence  may  we 
juftly  demand  of  the  veracity  of  that  tefH- 
mony on  which  it  claims  to  be  admitted. 

III.  The  laft  cafe  wdierein  authority 
ijiuft  govern  us  is,  when  we  are  called  to 
believe  w'hat  perfons  under  infpiration  have 
didated  to  us.  This  is  not  properly  the 
authority  of  men,  but  of  God  himfelf ; and 

we 
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we  are  obliged  to  believe  what  that  authority 
alTerts,  though  our  reafon  at  prefent  may  not 
be  able  any  other  way  to  difcover  the  cer- 
tainty or  evidence  of  the  proportion  : It  is 
enough  if  our  faculty  of  reafon,  in  its  bed: 
exercife,  can  difcover  the  divine  authority 
which  has  propofed  it.  Where  dodlrines 
of  divine  revelation  are  plainly  publifhed, 
together  with  fufficient  proofs  of  their  re- 
velation, all  mankind  are  bound  to  receive 
them,  tho’  they  cannot  perfedlly  underftand 
them ; for  we  know  that  God  is  true,  and 
cannot  dictate  falfhood. 

But  if  thefe  pretended  didlates  are  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  natural  faculties  of 
underdanding  and  reafon  which  God  has 
given  us,  we  may  be  well  alTured  thefe  dic- 
tates WTre  never  revealed  to  us  by  God  him- 
felf.  When  perfons  are  really  influenced  by 
authority  to  believe  pretended  myfteries,  in 
plain  oppofition  to  reafon,  and  yet  pretend 
reafon  for  w'hat  they  believe,  this  is  but  a 
vain  amufcment. 

There  is  no  reafon  whatfoever  that  can 
prove  or  eilablifh  any  authority  fo  firmly,  as 
togive  itpowerto  didtate  in  matters  of  belief, 
what  ts  contrary  to  all  the  dictates  of  our  rea- 
finable  nature . God  himfelf  has  never  given 
us  any  fuch  revelations  ^ and  I think  it  may 
befaid,  with  reverence,  he  neither  can  nor 
will  do  it,  unlefs  he  changes  our  faculties 
from  what  they  are  at  prefent.  To  tell  us 
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we  mufh  believe  a propofition  which  is  - 
plainly  contrary  to  reafon,  is  to  tell  us  that 
we  mull  believe  two  ideas  are  joined,  while 
(if  we  attend  to  reafon)  we  plainly  fee  and 
know  them  to  be  disjoined. 

What  could  ever  have  eftablidied  the 
nonfen fe  of  tranfubfiantiatmi  in  the  world, 
if  men  had  been  fixed  in  this  great  truth, 
that  God  gives  no  revelation  co7itradidio7''y  to 
our  own  reafon  things  may  be  above  our 
reafon j that  is,  reafon  may  have  but  obfcure 
ideas  of  them,  or  reafon  may  not  fee  the 
connexion  of  thefe  ideas,  or  may  not  know 
at  prefent  the  certain  and  exadl  manner  of 
reconciling  fuch  propofitions  either  with 
one  another,  or  with  other  rational  truths, 
as  I have  explained  in  fome  of  my  logical 
papers:  but  when/ they  ftand  diredlly  and 
plainly  agamf  all fenfe  and  reafo77^  as  tran- 
fubfantiation  does,  no  divine  authority  can 
be  pretended  to  enforce  their  belief,  and 
human  authority  is  impudent  to  pretend  to 
it.  Yet  this  human  authority,  in  the  popijh 
countries,  has  prevailed  over  millions  of 
fouls,  becaufe  they  have  abandoned  their 
reafon,  they  have  ^iven  up  the  glory  of  hu- 
man nature  to  be  trampled  upon  by  knaves, 
and  fo  reduced  themfelves  to  the  condition 
of  brutes. 

It  is  by  this  amufement  of  authority 
(fays  a certain  author)  that  the  ho7fe  is 
taught  to  obey  the  words  of  command,  a 

dog 
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dog  to  fetch  and  carry,  and  a man  to 
believe  inconfidencies  and  impoiTibilities. 
Whips  and  dungeons,  fire  and  the  gibbet, 
and  the  folemn  terrors  of  eternal  mifery  af- 
ter this  life,  will  perfuade  weak  minds  to 
believe  againfl  their  fenfes,  and  in  diredb 
contradidtion  to  all  their  reafoning  powers. 
A parrot  is  taught  to  tell  lies  with  much 
more  eafe  and  more  gentle  ufage;  but 
noncof  all  thefe  creatures  would  ferve  their 
mailers  at  the  expence  of  their  liberty,  had 
they  but  knoudedge  and  the  juft  ufe  of 
reafon . 

I HAVE  mentioned  three  cafes,  v/herein 
mankind  muft  or  will  be  determined  in 
their  fentiments  by  authority;  that  is,  the 
tafe  of  children  in  their  minority,  in  regard 
of  the  commands  of  their  parents  ; the 
cafe  of  all  men  with  regard  to  univerfal;_ 
complete  and  fufjicient  teftimony  of  niatter  of 
facl'y  and  the  cafe  of  every  perfon,  with 
regard  to  the  authority  of  divine  i'evelation^ 
and  of  men  divinely  infpired;  and  under 
each  of  thefe  I have  given  fuch  Umitati^ 
CHS  and  cautions  as  were  neceftary. 

I PROCEED  now  to  mention  foine  other 
cafes,  wherein  we  ought  to  pay  a great  de- 
ference to  the  authority  and  fentiments  of 
others,  though  we  are  not  abfolutely  con- 
cluded and  determined  by  their  opinions. 

I.  When  we  begin  to  pafs  out  of  our 
minority,  and  to  judge  for  ourfelves  in  mat- 
ters 
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ters  of  the  civil  and  religious  life,  we  ought 
to  pay  very  great  deference  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  our  parents,  who  in  the  time  of 
our  minority  were  our  natural  guides  and 
directors  in  *thefe  matters.  So  in  matters 
of  fcicnce,  an  ignorant  and  unexperienced 
youth  ihould  pay  great  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  his  infruBors:  and  though  he 
may  jiiftly  fufpend  his  judgment  in  matters 
which  his  tutors  didlate,  till  he  perceive 
fufficient  evidence  for  them;  yet  neither 
parents  nor  tutors  ihould  :be  dire<ftly  op- 
pofed  without  great  and  moil  evident  rea- 
Ibns,  fuch  as  conhrain  the  underftanding  or 
confcience  of  thofe  concerned. 

2.  Per  so  NS  of  years  and  long  experience, 
of  human  affairs,  when  they  give  advice  in 
matters  of  prudence  or  civil  conduct,  ought 
to  have  a confiderable  deference  paid  to 
their  authority  by  thofe  that  are  young  and 
have  not  feen  the  world,  for  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable that  the  elder  perfons  are  in  the  right. 

3.  In  the  affairs  of  practical  godlinefs, 
there  fliould  be  much  deference  given  to 
perfons  of  long  flanding  in  virtue  and  piety. 
I confefs  in  the  particular  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  religion,  there  may  be  as  much 
bigotry  and  fuperftition  amongft  the  old  as 
the  young;  but  in  queftions  of  inward  re- 
ligion and  pure  devotion,  or  virtue,  a man 
who  has  been  long  engaged  in  the  fincere 
practice  of  thofe  things,  is  juftly  prefumed 

I to 
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to  know  more  than  a youth  with  all  his  un- 
governed paffions,  appetites  and  prejudices 
about  him. 

4.  Men  in  their  feveral  profeffions  and 
arts,  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  and 
in  which  they  have  employed  themfelves  all 
their  days,  mufl  be  fuppofed  to  have  greater 
knowledge  and  Ikill  than  others  ^ and  there- 
fore there  is  due  refpedl  to  be  paid  to  their 
judgment  in  thofe  matters. 

5.  In  matters  of  fadl,  where  there  is  not 

fufficient  teftimony  to  conftrain  our  affent, 
yet  there  ought  to  be  due  deference  paid  to 
the  narratives  of  perfons  wife  and  fober,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  their  honefly, 
.fkill,  and  opportunity  to  acquaint  them- 
felves therewith.  j 

I CONFESS  in  many  of  thefe  cafes,  where 
the  proportion  is  a mere  matter  of  fpecu- 
lation,  and  doth  not  necelfarily  draw  prac- 
tice along  with  it,  we  may  delay  our  affent 
till  better  evidence  appear;  but  where  the 
matter  is  of  a pradtical  nature,  and  requires 
us  to  adl  one  way  or  another,  we  ought  to 
pay  much  deference  to  authority  or  tefti- 
mony,  and  follow  fuch  probabilities  where 
we  have  no  certainty;  for  this  is  the  bed- 
light  we  have,  and  furely  it  is  better  to  fol- 
low fuch  fort  of  guidance,  where  we  can 
have  no  better,  than  to  wander  and  fludluate 
in  abfolute  uncertainty.  It  is  not  reafona- 
ble  to  put  out  our  candle,  and  fit  ffill  in  the 

dark. 
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dark,  becaufe  we  have  not  the  light  of 
fun-beams. 


CHAP.  V.  ' / - 

Of  treating  and  managing  the  Prejudices  of 

Men 

IF  we  had  nothing  but  the  reafon  of  men 
to  deal  with,  and  that  reafon  were  pure 
and  uncorrupted,  it  would  then  be  a matter 
of  no  great  Ikill  or  labour  to  convince  ano- 
ther perfon  of  common  miftakes,  or  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  alTent  to  plain  and  obvious 
truths.  But  alas!  mankind  fland  wrapt 
round  in  errors,  and  intrenchedin  prejudices ; 
and  every  one  of  their  opinions  is  fupported 
and  guarded  by  fomething  elfe  belide  rea^ 
fon.  A young  bright  genius,  who  has  fur- 
nilhed  himfelf  with  a variety  of  truths  and 
llrong  arguments,  but  is  yet  unacquainted 

* For  the  nature  and  caufes  of  prejudices,  and  for  the 
preventing  or  curing  them  in  ourfelves;  fee  the  Do6lor’s 
Syflem  of  Logic,  Part  II.  Chap.  III.  Of  the  fprings  of  faft 
judgment,  or  the  doCirine  of  prejudices. 
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with  thp  world,  goes  forth  from  the  fchools 
like  a knight  errant y prefuming  bravely  to 
vanquilh  the  follies  of  men,  and  to  fcatter 
lightand  truth  through  all  his  acquaintance. 
Buthemeetswith  huge  giants  andinchanted 
caftles,  ll:rong  prepoffeffions  of  mind,  ha- 
bits, cuftoms,  educations,  authority,  in- 
tereft,  together  with  all  the  various  paflions 
of  men,  armed  and  obftinate  to  defend  their 
old  opinions;  and  he  is  ftrangely  difap- 
pointed  in  his  generous  attempts.  He  finds 
now  that  he  mufi:  not  truft  merely  to  the 
fharpnefs  of  his  fteel,  and  to  the  ftrength 
of  his  arm,  but  he  mull;  manage  the  wea- 
pons of  his  reafon  with  much  dexterity  anti 
artifice,  with  fkill  and  addrefs,  or  he  fhall 
never  be  able  to'fubdue  errors  and  to  con- 
vince mankind. 

Where  are  llrong,  there  are 

thefe  feveral  methods  to  be  pratffcifed  in  order 
to  convince  perfons  of  their  miftakes,  and 
make  a way  for  truth  to  enter  into  their 
minds. 

I.  BT  avoiding  the  power  and  infiuence  of 
the  prejudice,  without  any  diredi  attack  upon 
it:  and  this  is  done,  by  choofing  all  the 
flow,  foft  and  diftant  methods  of  propofing 
your  own  fentiments,  and  your  arguments 
for  them,  and  by  degrees  leading  the  per- 
fan  ftep  by  fiep  into  thofe  truths  which  his.  ^ 
prejudices  would  not  bear  if  they  were  pro- 
posed all  at  once. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps  your  neighbour  is  under  the 
influence  oi fuperjiition  and  bigotry  in  the 
Jimplt  city  oj  his  foul',  you  mufl:  not  imme- 
diately run  upon  him  with  violence,  and 
fhew  him  the  abfurdity  or  folly  of  his  own 
opinions,  tho’  you  might  be  able  to  fet  them 
in  a glaring  light : but  you  mufl:  rather  be- 
gin at  a diflance,  and  eflablifh  his  aflent 
to  fomefamiliarandeafy  propofltions,  which 
have  a tendency  to  refute  his  miflakes,  and 
to  confirm  the  truth;  and  then  filently  ob- 
ferve  what  imprefiion  this  makes  upon  him, 
and  proceed  by  flow  degrees  as  he  is  able  to 
bear;  and  you  mufl:  carry  on  the  work,  per- 
haps at  difiant  feafons  of  converfation.  The 
tender  or  difeafed  eye  cannot  bear  a deluge 
of  light  at  once. 

Therefore  we  are  not  to  confider  our 
arguments  merely  according  to  our  own  no- 
tions of  their  force,  and  from  thence  exped: 
the  immediate  conviction  of  others;  but  we 
/hould  regard  how  they  are  likely  to  be  received 
by  the  perfons  we  converfe  with',  and  thus 
manage  our  reafoning,  as  the  nurfe  gives  a 
child  drink  by  flow  degrees,  left  the  infant 
fhould  be  choked  or  return  it  all  back  again, 
if  poured  in  too  haftily.  If  your  wine  be 
ever  fo  good,  and  you  are  ever  fo  liberal 
in  beftovving  it  on  your  neighbour,  yet  if 
his  bottle  into  which  you  attempt  to  pour 
it  with  freedom  has  a narrow  mouth,  you 
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will  fooner  overfet  the  bottle,  than  fill  it 
with  wine. 

• OVER-HAST’INES  S and  vehemence 
in  arguing  is  oftentimes  the  effed:  of  pride', 
it  blunts  the  poignancy  of  the  argument, 
breaks  its  force,  and  difappoints  the  end. 
If  you  were  to  convince  a perfon  of  the 
falfliood  of  the  doBrine  of  tranfubfantia^ 
tion,  and  you  take  up  the  confecrated  bread 
before  him  and  lay,  “ You  may  fee,  and 
tafie,  and  feel,  this  is  nothing  but  bread 
therefore  whilftyou  alTert  that  God  com- 
**  mands  you  to  believe  it  is  not  bread,  you 
‘‘  moft  wickedly  accufe  God  of  command- 
ing  you  to  tell  a lye."  This  fort  of 
language  would  only  raife  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  perfon  again  ft  you,  inftead  of 
making  any  imprefiions  upon  him.  He  wdll 
not  fo  much  as  think  at  all  on  the  argu- 
ment you  have  brought,  but  he  rages  at 
you  as  a profane  wretch,  fetting  up  your 
own  fenfe  and  reafon  above  facred  autho- 
rity; fo  that  though  what  you  affirm  is  a 
truth  of  great  evidence,  yet  you  lofe  the 
benefit  of  your  whole  argument  by  an  ill 
management,  and  theunfeafonabie  ufe  of  it. 

II.  VVk  may  exprefly  allow  and  indulge 
thofe  prejudices  jor  a feafon,  which  feem 
to  fland  again jl  the  truth,  and  endeavour  to 
'introduce  the  truth  by  degrees  while  thofe 
prejudices  are  exprefsly  allowed,  till  by  de-- 
greesthe  advancing  truth  may  of  itf elf  wear 

out 
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out  the  prejudice,  I'hus  God  himfelf  dealt 
with  his  own  people  the  fews  after  the 
refurreftion  of  Chrijl',  for  though  from  the 
following  days  of  Pentecoji  when  the  gof- 
pel  was  proclaimed  and  confirmed  at  ferii-^ 
Jdlern,  the  fewi/J:)  ceremonies  began  to  be 
void  and  ineffedtual  for  any  divine  purpofe, 
yet  the  jews  who  received  Chrift  the  Mef- 
liah  were  permitted  tocircumcife  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  pradtife  many  forms, 

till  that  conflituticn  which  then  waxed  old 
fhould  in  time  ‘oanif  away. 

Where  the  prejudices  of  mankind  can-_ 
not  be  conquered  at  once,  but  they  will  rife 
up  in  arms  againfh  the  evidence  of  truth, 
we  muft  make  feme  allowances,  and  yield 
to  them  for  the  prefent,  as  far  as  w^e  can 
fafely  do  it  without  real*  injury  to  truth  : 
and  if  w'e  would  have  any  fuccefs  in  our 
endeavours  to  convince  the  world,  wemufl: 
pradlife  this  complaifance  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Take  a fiudent  who  has  deeply  imbibed 
the  principles  of  the  and  ima-' 

gines  certain  immaterial  beings,  called  fub- 
Jia?itlal forms,  to  inhabit  every  herb,  flower, 
mineral,  metal,  fire,  water,  ©’c.  and  to  be  the 
fpringof  all  its  properties  and  operations ; or 
take  a Platonijl  who  believes  an  anima  mundiy 
an  univerfal  foul  of  the  world  to  pervade 
all  bodies,  to  adl  in  and  by  them  according  ' 
to  their  nature,  and  indeed  to  give  them 

3 their 
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their  nature  and  their  fpecial  powers 3 per- 
haps it  may  be  very  hard  to  convince  thefe 
perfons  by  arguments,  and  conftrain  them 
to  yield  up  thefe  fancies.  Well  then,  let 
the  one  believe  his  iinmerfal  foul,  and  the 
other  go  on  with  his  notion  of  fubflantial 
forms,  and  at  the  fame  time  teach  them 
how  by  certainoriginal  laws  of  motion,  and 
the  various  lizes,  fhapes,  and  lituations  of 
the  parts  of  matter,  allowing  a continued 
divine  concourfe  in  and  with  all,  the  feveral 
appearances  in  nature  may  be  folved,  and 
the  variety  of  effeils  produced,  according 
to  the  corpufcularphilofophy,  improved  by 
Defcartes,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton-, 
and  when  they  have  attained  a degree  of 
/kill  in  this  fcience,  they  will  fee  thefe  airy 
notions  of  theirs,  thefe  imaginary  powers, 
to  be  fo  ufelefs  and  unneceffary,  that  they 
will  drop  them  of  their  own  accord:  the 
Peripatetic  forms  willvanidi  from  the  mind 
like  a dream,  and  the  Platonic  foul  of  the 
world  will  expire. 

Or  fuppofe  a young  philofopher  under 
a powerful  perfualion,  that  there  is  nothing 
hut  what  has  three dimenfions , length,  breadth, 
and  thicknefs,  and  confequently  that  every 
fnite  being  has  a figure  or  fioape,  (for  Jhape 
is  but  the  term  and  boundary  of  dimen- 
fion :)  fuppofe  this  perfon,  through  the  long 
prejudices  of  fcnfe  and  imagination,  cannot 
bp  eafily  brought  to  conceive  of  a fpirit,  or 

^ thini^ 
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a thinking  being  without  Jhape  and  dimen* 
fions'y  let  him  then  continue  to  conceive  a 
fpirit  with  dimenfons,  but  befure  in  alibis 
conceptions  to  retain  the  idea  of  cogitation 
or  2l  power  of  thinking,  and  thus  proceed  to 
philofophize  upon  the  fubjedt.  Perhaps 
in  a little  time  he  will  find  that  length, 
breadth  and  floape,  have  no  fhare  in  any 
of  the  adtions  of  a fpirit;  and  that  he  can 
manifefi:  all  the  properties  and  relations  of 
fuch  a being,  with  all  its  operations  of  fen- 
fation,  volition,  ^c.  to  be  as  well  perform- 
ed without  the  ufe  of  this  fuppofed  Jhape' 
or  thefe  dimenfons',  and  that  all  thefe  ope- 
rations and  thefe  attributes  may  be  afcribed 
to  a fpirit,  confidered  merely  as  2.  power  of 
thinking.  And  when  he  further  conceives 
that  God,  the  infinite  fpirit,  is  an  almighty, 
felf-exifing,  thinking  power,  without  Jhape 
and  dimenjions  of  length,  breadth  and  depth, 
he  may  then  fuppofe  the  human  fpirit  may 
bean  inferior  felj'-fubfjiing  power  of  thought  •, 
and  he  may  be  inclined  to  drop  the  ideas  of 
dhnenfon  and  figure  by  degrees,  when  he 
fees  and  is  convinced  they  do  nothing  to- 
wards thinking,  nor  are  they  necelTary  to 
afiift  or  explain  the  operations  or  properties 
of  a fpirit. 

I MAY  give  another  indance  of  the  fame 
pradtice,  where  there  is  a prejudicate  fond- 
nefs  of  particular  words  and  phrafes.  Sup- 
pofc  a man  is  educated  in  an  unhappy  form 
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of  fpeechy  whereby  he  explains  (omt  great 
dotirine  of  the  gofpely  and  by  the  means 
of 'this  phrafe  he  has  imbibed  a very  falfe 
idea  o£  ,that  dodtrine:  yet  he  is  fo  bigot- 
ted  to  his  form  of  words,  that  he  imagines 
if  thofe  words  are  omitted  the  dodlrine  is 
loft.  Now,  if  I cannot  poflibly  perfuade 
him  to  part  with  his  improper  terms,  I will 
indulge  them  a little,  and  try  to  explain 
them  in  a fcriptural  fenfe,  rather  than  let 
him  go  on  in  his  miftaken  ideas. 

CREDO  NWS  believes  that  Chrift  de^ 
fcendtd  into  hell:  I think  the  word  belly 
as  now  commonly  underftood,  is  very  im- 
proper, here;  but  fin ce  the  bulk  of  chrifti- 
ans,  and  Credonius  among  them,  will  by  no 
means  part  ^ with  fhp.  word  out  of  their 
Englif  creed,  I will  explain  the  word 
bell  to  fignify  the  fat.e  of  the  dead,  or  the 
feparate  fate  of  fouls  \ and  thus  lead  my 
friend  into  more  juft  ideas  of  the  truth, 
namely y that  the  foul  of  Chrifi  exifled  three 
days  in  the  fate  offeparationfrorn  bis  bodyy 
or  vya5dn  the  invifible  world,  which  might 
be  originally  called  hell  in  Englify  as  well 
as  hade^,  in  Greek. 

ANIL  L A has  been  bred  a papif  di\ 
her  days,  and  though  llie  does  not  know 
much  of  religion,  yet  ftie  refolves  never 
to  part  from  the  Roman  catholic  faitby 
and  is  obftinately  bent  againft  a change, 
Now  I cannot  think  it  unlawful  to  teach 
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her  the  true  chriilian,  that  is,  the  proteftant 
religion,  out  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans, 
and  fliew  her  that  the  fame  dodlrine  is 
contained  in  the  catholic  epijiles  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, fames,  and  Jude;  and  thus  let  her 
live  and  die  a good  chriftian,  in  the  belief 
of  the  religion  I teach  her  out  of  the  New 
Teftament,  while  flie  imagines  fhe  is  a Ro- 
man catholic  dill,  becaufe  fhe  finds  the 
docli  ine  flie  is  taught  in  tht  catholic  epiftles 
and  in  that  to  the  Romans. 

I GRANT  it  is  mod  proper  there  fliould 
be  different  words  (as  far  as  podible)  appli- 
ed to  different  ideas  ; and  this  rule  diould 
never  be  difpenfed  with,  if  we  had  to  do 
only  with  the  reafon  of  7nankind ; but  their 
various  prejudices  and  zeal  for  fome  party- 
phrafes,  fometimes  make  it  neceffary  that 
we  ihould  lead  them  into  truth  under  the 
covert  of  their  own  beloved  forms  of 
fpeech,  rather  than  permit  them  to  live 
and  die  obdinate  and  unconvincible  in  any 
dangerous  midake  : whereas  an  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  their  old  edablidied  words, 
W'ould  raife  fuch  a tumult  within  them, 
as  to  render  their  convidtion  hopelefs. 

III.  Sometimes  w'e  may  make  ife  of 
the  very  prejudices  under  which  a perfon  la- 
bours, in  order  to  convince  him  of  fome  par- 
ticular truth,  and  argue  with  hhn  upon  his 
ownprofefed  principles  as  though  they  were 
true.  This  is  called,  argumentum  ad  ho- 

minem, 
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minem,  and  is  another  way  of  dealing  with 
the  prejudices  of  men. 

Suppose  a Jew  lies  lick  of  a fever,  and  is 
forbidden  flelh  by  his  phylician  ; but  hear- 
ing that  rabbits  were  provided  for  the  din- 
ner of  the  family,  delired  earneftly  to  eat 
of  them  ; and  fuppofe  he  became  impatient 
becaufe  his  phyfician  did  not  permit  him, 
and  he  infilled  upon  it,  that  it  could  do  him 
no  hurt : furely  rather  than  let  him  per- 
fill  ill  that  fancy  and  that  delire,  to  the 
danger  of  his  life,  I would  tell  him  that 
thefe  animals  were  Jlrangled,  which  fort 
of  food  was  forbidden  by  the  Jewifo  law, 
though  I myfelf  may  believe  that  law  is 
now  abolilhed. 

In  the  fame  manner  was  T^ejierilla  per- 
fuaded  to  let  Damon  her  hulband  profe- 
cute  a thief,  who  broke  open  their  houfe 
on  a Sunday,  At  lirft  die  abhorred  the 
thoughts  of  it,  and  refufed  it  utterly,  be- 
caufe if  the  thief  were  condemned,  ac- 
cording to  the  JLiiglif  law,  he  mud  be 
hanged  ; whereas  (faid  die)  the  law  of  God 
in  the  writings  of  Mofes,  does  not  appoint 
death  to  be  the  punidimeiit  of  fuch  crimi- 
nals, but  tells  us,  that  a thief  jhall  be  fold 
for  his  theft,  Exod.  xxii.  3.  But  when  Da- 
mon could  no  other  ways  convince  her  that 
the  thief  ought  to  be  profecuted,  he  put 
her  in  mind  that  the  theft  was  commit- 
ted on  a Sunday  morning;  now  the  fame 

law 
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law  of  Mofes  requires,  that  the  fabbath-^ 
breaker  Jhall  purely  he  put  to  death,  Exod. 
xxxi.  15.  Num.  XV.  35.  This  argument 
prevailed  with  P’enerilla,  and  fhe  confcnted 
to  the  profecution. 

E NCRAl’ES  ufed  the  fame  means  of 
conviction  when  he  faw  a Mahometan  drink 
wine  to  excefs,  and  heard  him  maintain 
the  lawfulnefs  and  pleafure  of  drunken- 
nefs  : Encrates  reminded  him,  that  his  own 
prophet  Mahomet  had  utterly  forbidden  all 
wine  to  his  followers ; and  the  good  man 
retrained  his  vicious  appetite  by  his  fu- 
j^erftition,  when  he  could  no  otherwife  con- 
vince him  that  drunkennefs  was  unlawful, 
nor  withhold  him  from  excefs. 

Where  we  find  any  perfon  obfiinately 
perfifting  in  a mifiake  in  oppofition  to  all 
reafon,  efpecially  if  the  mifiake  be  very  in- 
jurious or  pernicious,  and  we  know  this 
perfon  will  hearken  to  the  fentiment  or 
authority  of  fome  favourite  name,  it  is 
needful  fometimes  to  urge  the  opinion 
and  authority  of  that  favourite  perfon,  fince 
that  is  likely  to  be  regarded  much  more 
than  reafon.  I confefs  I am  almofi;  afhamed 
to  fpeak  of  ufing  any  influence  of_  authority^ 
while  1 would  teach  the  art  of  reafoning. 
But  in  fome  cafes  it  is  better  that  poor, 
filly,  perverfe,  obfiinate  creatures  fiiould 
be  perfuaded  to  judge  and  ad:  right,  by  a 
yeneration  for  the  fenfe  of  others,  than  to 
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be  left  to  wander  in  pernicious  errors,  and' 
continue  deaf  to  all  argument  and  blind  to 
all  evidence.  They  are  but  children  of  a 
larger  fize;  and  fince  they  perfift  all  their 
lives  in  their  minority,  and  rejedl  all  true 
reafoning,  furely  we  may  try  to  perfuadc 
them  to  pradtife  what  is  for  their  own  in- 
tercfl  by  fuch  childifh  reafons  as  they  wdll 
hearken  to : w^e  may  overawe  them  from, 
purfuing  their  own  ruin  by  the  terrors  of 
a folemn  Hiadow,  or  allure  them  by  a fu- 
gar-plum  to  their  own  happinefs. 

But  after  all,  we  mull  conclude,  that 
wherefoever  it  can  be  done,  it  is  bed;  to  ;v- 
7nove  and  root  out  thofe  prejudices  which  ob-' 
Urudl  the  entrance  of  truth  into  the 
mind,  rather  than  to  palliate,  humour,  or” 
indulge  them  5 and  fometimes  this  mufi:  ne- 
celTarily  be  done,  before  you  can  make  a 
perfon  part  with  fome  beloved  error,  and 
lead  him  into  better  fentiments. 

Suppose  you  w^ould  convince  a gamejler 
that  gaming  is  not  a lawful  callings  'or  bu-- 
finefs  of  IfCy  to  maintain  one' s Jelf  by  it, 
and  you  make  ufe  of  this  argument,  namely, ' 
‘‘  That  which  doth  not  admit  us  to  alk  the 
blelTing  of  God  that  we  may  get  gain’ 
by  it,  cannot  be  a lawful  employment  • 
but  we  cannot  aftc  the  blefling  of  God  on 
“ gaming,  therefore,  The  minor'll 

proved  thus  : “ We  cannot  pray  that  our 
“ neighbour  may  lofe  3 this  is  contrary  to 
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“ the  rule  of  feeking  our  neighbour’s  wel- 
“ fare,  and  loving  him  as  ourfclves  ^ this  is 
“ wifliing  mifchief  to  our  neighbour.  But 
“ in  gaming,  we  can  gain  but  juft  fo  much 
**  as  our  neighbour  lofes : therefore  in 
“ gaming,  we  cannot  pray  for  the  blefting 
“ of  God  that  we  may  gain  by  it.” 

Perhaps  the  fhriigs  and  win- 

ces, turns  and  twifts  the  argument  every 
way,  but  he  cannot  fairly  anfwer  it;  yet 
he  will  patch  up  an  anfwer  to  fatisfy  him- 
felf,  and  will  never  yield  to  the  convidli- 
on,  bccaufe  he  feels  fo  much  of  the  fweet 
influence  of  gaming,  either  towards  the 
gratification  of  his  avarice,  or  the  fupport 
of  his  expences.  Thus  he  is  under  a ftrong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  it,  and  is  not  eafily 
convinced. 

* Your  firft  work  therefore,  muft  be  to 
lead  him  by  degrees  to  feparate  the  thoughts 
of  his  own  interef  from  the  argument,  and 
fhew  him  that  our  own  temporal  intcrefts, 
our  livelihood,  or  our  lofs,  hath  nothing 
to  do  to  determine  this  point  in  oppofitionto 
the  plain  reafon  of  things  and  that  he  ought 
to  put  theie  confiderations  quite  out  of 
the  queftion,  if  he  would  be  honeft  and 
fincere  in  his  fearch  after  truth  or  duty : 
and  that  he  muft  be  contented  to  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  reafon  and  truth,  even  though 
it  fhould  run  counter  to  his  fecular  intereft. 
When  this  is  done,  then  an  argument  may 
' carry 
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carry  fome  weight  or  force  with  it  toward 
his  convi(5lion. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  queftion  were 
whether  Matrijfa  ought  to  expofe  herfelf 
and  her  other  children  to  poverty  and  mi- 
fery,  in  order  to  fupport  the  extravagan- 
cies of  a favourite  fon  ? Perhaps  the  mo- 
ther can  hear  no  argument  againft  it  j flie 
feels  no  convidlion  in  the  mod:  cogent  rea- 
fonings,  fo  clofe  do  her  fond  prejudices  ftick 
to  her  heart.  The  firfb  bufinefs  here  is  to 
remove  this  prejudice.  Aik  her  therefore, 
whether  it  is  not  a parent’s  duty  to  love  all 
her  children,  fo  as  to  provide  for  their  wel-^ 
fare?  Whether  duty  to  God  and  her  fami- 
ly ought  not  to  regulate  her  love  to  a fa- 
vourite ? Whether  her  neighbour  Floris  did 
well  in  dreffing  up  her  daughters  with  ex- 
pen five  gaudery,  and  negledling  the  edu- 
cation of  her  fon  till  fhe  faw  his  ruin  ? 
Perhaps  by  this  method  fhe  might  be  brought 
to  fee,  that  particular fondnefs  for  onechila, 
fhould  have  no  weight  or  force  in  deter- 
mining the  judgment  in  oppofition  to  plain 
duty  : and  fhe  may  then  give  herfelf  up  to 
convidlion  in  her  own  cafe,  and  to  the  evi- 
dence of  truth,  and  thus  corredl  her  mis- 
taken practice. 

Suppose  you  would  convert  Rominda 
from  popery,  and  you  let  all  the  abfurdi- 
ties,  errors,  and  fuperflitions  of  that  church 
before  her  in  the  moft  glaring  evidence  ; 

fhe 
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(he  holds  them  fail  ftill,  and  cannot  part 
with  them,  for  (he  hath  a moft  facred  reve- 
rence for  the  faith  and  the  church  of 
her  anceftors,  and  cannot  imagine  that  they 
were  in  the  wrong.  The  firfl:  labour 
muft  be  therefore  to  convince  her,  that  our 
anceftors  were  fallible  creatures ; that  we 
may  part  with  their  faith  without  any  dif- 
honour  done  to  them ; that  all  perfons  muft 
choofe  their  religion  for  themfelves  i that 
we  muft  anfwer  for  ourfelves  in  the  great 
day  of  judgment,  and  not  we  for  our  pa- 
rents, nor  they  for  us ; that  chrijiianity  it- 
felf  had  never  been  received  by  her  ancef- 
tors in  this  nation,  if  they  had  perffted  al- 
ways in  the  religion  of  their  parents,  for 
they  were  all  heathens.  And  when  Ihe 
has  by  thefe  methods  of  reafoning  been 
perfuaded  that  Ihe  is  not  bound  always  to 
cleave  to  the  religion  of  her  parents,  Ihe 
may  then  receive  an  eafier  convidlion  of  the 
errors  of  Rome 

CHAP. 

• But  perhaps  of  all  thefe  different  methods  of  curing 
prejudices,  none  can  be  praftifed  with  greater  pleafure  to 
a wife  and  good  man,  or  with  greater  fuccefs,  where  fuc- 
cefs  is  moft  defirable,  than  attempting  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  well-meaning  people  from  fome  point  in  which 
prejudice  prevails,  to  fome  other  of  greater  importance, 
and  fixing  their  thoughts  and  heart  on  fome  great  truth 

which 
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Of  Instruction  hy  Preaching. 
SECT.  I. 

Wifdom  better  than  Learning  in  the  Pulpit, 

rTRO  is  a young  preacher  jufl  come 
from  the  fchools  of  logic  and  di- 
vinity, and  advanced  to  the  pulpit  5 he  was 
counted  a fmart  youngfter  in  the  academy 
foranalyfing  a propofition,  and  is  full,  even 
to  the  brim,  with  the  terms  of  his  art 
and  learning.  When  he  has  read  his  text, 
after  a Ihort  flourifli  of  introdudlion,  he 
tells  you,  in  how  many  fenfes  the  chief 
word  is  taken,  firil  among  Greek  heathen 
writers,  and  then  in  the  New  Tefhament; 

which  they  allow,  and  which  leads  unto  confequences  conr 
trary  to  fome  other  notion  which  they  efpoufe  and  retain. 
By  this  means  they  may  be  led  to  forget  their  errors, 
while  attentive  to  oppofite  truth  ; and  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  their  minds  open,  and  their  tempers  grow 
more  generous  and  virtuous,  may  be  induced  to  refign  it. 
And  furely  nothing  can  give  a benevolent  mind  more  fa- 
tisfaftion,  than  to  improve  his  neiglibour  in  knowledge, 
and  in  goodnefs  at  the  fame  time. 


he 
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he  cites  all  the  chapters  and  the  verfes  ex- 
actly, and  endeavours  to  make  you  under- 
hand many  a text  before  he  lets  you  know 
fully  what  he  means  by  his  own.  He  finds 
thefe  things  at  large  in  the  critics,  which 
he  has  confulted,  where  this  fort  of  work 
is  necelfary  and  beautiful,  and  therefore  he 
imagines  it  will  become  his  fermon  well. 
Then  he  informs  you  very  learnedly,  of  the 
various  falfe  expofitions  which  have  been, 
given  by  divines  and  commentators  on  this 
part  of  fcripture,  and  it  may  .be  the  rea- 
fons  of  each  of  them  too;  and  he  refutes 
them  with  much  Zealand  contempt.  Hav- 
ving  thus  cleared  his  way,  he  fixes  upon 
the  expofition  which  his  judgment  befi;  ap- 
proves, and  dwells,  generally  five  or  ten 
minutes  upon  the  arguments  to  confirm 
it;  and  this  he  does  not  only  in  texts  of 
darknefs  and ''difficulty,  but  even  when 
fcarcely  a child  could  doubt  of  his  meaning. 

This  graminatical  exercife  being  per- 
formed, he  applies  himfelf  to  his  logic ; 
the  text  is  divided  and  fubdivided  into  ma- 
ny little  pieces;  he  points  you  precifely  to 
the  fubjecl  and  the  predicate,  brings  you 
acquainted  with  the  agent  and  the  objeSl, 
fiiows  you  all  the  properties  and  the  acci- 
dents that  attend  it,  and  would  fain  make 
you  underhand  the  matter  and  the  form  of 
it,  as  well  as  he  does  himfelf.  When  he 
has  thus  done,  two  thirds  of  the  hour  is 

F fpent. 
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- fpent,  and  his  hearers  are  quite  tired/  then 
he  begins  to  draw  near  to  his  doctrine, 
or  grand  theme  of  difcourfe ; and  having 
told  the  audience,  with  great  formality 
and  exa6lnefs,  what  it  is,  andin  what  me- 
thod he  fhall  manage  it,  he  names  you  one 
or  two  particulars  Under  the  firfi:  general 
head;  and  by  this  time  finds  it  neceffary 
to  add,  **  He  intended  indeed  to  have 
**  been  larger  in  the  illuftration  of  his  fub- 
“ je61:,  and  he  fhould  have  given  you  fome 
reofons  for  the  dodrine,  but  he  is  for- 
“ ry  that  he  is  prevented;  and  then  he 
defigned  alfo,  to  have  brought  it  dowm  to 
“ the  confcience  of  every  man  by  a warm 
addrefs;  but  his  time  being  gone,  he 
“ muft  break  off/'  He  hurries  over  a hint 
or  two,  which  fhould  have  been  wrought 
up  into  exhortation  or  inftrud:ion,  butallin 
great  hafle,  and  thus  concludes  his  work. 
The  ohfihiate  and  the  caf'elefs  finners  go  away 
unawakened,  unconvinced ; and  the  mourn^ 
ing  foul  departs  uncomforted:  the  unbe- 
liever led  to  faith  in  t\\Q  gofpel,  nor  the 
immoral  wretch  to  hate  or  forfake  his  ini- 
quities: the  hypocrite  and  the  man  of  fn- 
cerity  are  both  unedified,  becaufe  the  prea- 
cher had  ftot  time.  In  fliort,  he  has  finiflred 
his  work,  and  he  has  done  nothing. 

When  I hear  this  man  preach,  it  brings 
to  my  remembrance  the  account  which  I 
have  heard  concerning  the  Czar  of  Mifcovy, 

the 
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the  firft  time  that  his  army  befieged  a town 
in  Livonia:  he  was  then  juft  come  from 
his  travels  in  Great -Britain y where  he  and 
his  minifters  of  flate  had  learned  the  mathe^ 
matics  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine:  the 
Czar  took  great  care  to  begin  the  liege  in 
form  ; he  drew  all  his  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  and  contravallation  according  to 
the  rules  of  art;  but  he  was  fo  tedious 
and  fo  exa6l  in  thefe  mathematical  per- 
formances, that  the  feafon  was  fpent,  he 
was  forced  to  break  up  the  liege,  and  re- 
tire without  any  execution  done  upon  the 
town. 

ERG  A I'ES  IS  another  fort  of  preach- 
er, a workman  that  need  not  be  ajhamed: 
he  had  in  his  younger  days  but  few  of 
thefe  learned  vanities,  and  age  and  expe- 
rience have  now  w’orn  them  all  off:  he 
preaches  like  a man  who  watches  for  our 
fouls y as  one  that  7nuft  give  a?i  account 'y  he 
palTes  over  lelfer  matters  with  fpeed,  and 
purfues  his  great  delign,  namely,  to  fave 
bimfelf  and  them  that  hear  hiniy  i Pirn.  iv. 
16.  And  by  following  this  advice  of  St. 
Pauly  he  happily  complies  with  that  great 
and  natural  rule  of  Horace y always  to  make 
hafe  towards  the  moft  valuable  end: 

Semper  ad  event wn  feftinat. 

He  never  alfe(fls  to  chufe  a very  obfcure 
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text,  left  he  fliould  wafte  too  much  of  the 
hour  in  explaining  the  literal  fenfe  of  it: 
he  referves  all  thofe  obfcurities,  till  they 
come  in  courfe  at  his  feafons  of  public 
expofiiion^  for  it  is  his  opinion,  that 
preaching  the  gofpel  for  the  falvation  of 
men,  carries  in  it  a little  different  idea  from 
a learned  and  critical  expohtion  of  the  diffi- 
cult tex^s  of  fcripture. 

He  knows  well  how  to  ufe  his  logic  in 
his  compofures  j but  he  calls  no  part  of  the 
words  by  their  logical  name,  if  there  be  any 
njulgar  name  that  anfwers  it:  reading  and 
meditation  have  furniffied  him  with  exten- 
five  views  of  his  fubjedl,  and  his  own 
good  fenfe  hath  taught  him  to  give  fuffi- 
cient  reafons  for  every  thing  he  afferts; 
but  he  never  ufes  one  of  them  till  a proof 
is  needful.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  mif- 
taken  gloffes  of  expofitors,  but  he  thinks 
it  needlefs  to  acquaint  his  hearers  with 
them,  unlefs  there  be  evident  danger  that 
they  might  run  into  the  fame  midake.  He 
undcrftands  v»^ell  what  his  fubjedt  is  not, 
as  well  as  wdiat  it  is;  but  when  he  would 
explain  it  to  yon,  he  never  fays,yf^y^,  nega- 
tively, unlefs  fome  remarkable  error  is  at 
hand,  and  which  his  hearers  may  eafily  fall 
into  for  w’-ant  of  fucha  caution. 

Thus  in  five  or  ten  minutes  at  the  moff, 
he  makes  his  way  plain  to  the  propofition 
or  theme  on  which  he  defigns  to  difcourfe; 
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and  being  fo  wife  as  to  know  well  what  to 
fay  and  what  to  leave  out,  he  proportions 
every  part  of  his  work  to  his  time;  he 
enlarges  a little  upon  the  fubjedt,  by  way  of 
illuftration,  till  the  truth  becomes  evident 
and  intelligible  to  the  weakefh  of  his  hear- 
ers; then  he  confirms  the  point  with  a few 
convincing  arguments,  where  the  matter 
requires  it,  and  makes  hafte  to  turn  the 
dodtrine  into  ufe  and  improvement.  Thus 
the  ignorant  arc  indriiOicd,  and  the  growifig 
chrijtians  are  eftabliflied  and  improved: 
the  Jiupid  fmner  is  loudly  awakened,  and 
the  mourning  foul  receives  confolation : 
the  unbeliever  is  led  to  trufl:  in  Chrijl  and 
his  gofpel,  and  the  impenite7tt  and  itn?noral 
are  convinced  and  foftened,  are  melted  and 
reformed.  The  inward  voice  of  the  holy 
Spirit  joins  with  the  voice  of  the  minifter; 
the  good  ma7i  and  the  hypocrite  have  their 
proper  portions  affigned  them,  and  the  work 
of  the  Lord  profpers  in  his  hand, 

T HIS  is  the  ufual  covirfe  and  manner  of 
his  miniftry.  This  method  being  natural, 
plain  and  eafy,  he  calls  many  of  his  dif- 
courfes  into  this  form;  but  he  is  no  Have 
to  forms  and  methods  of  any  kind:  he 
makes  the  nature  of  his  fubjedt,  and  the 
neceflity  of  his  hearers,  the  great  rule  to 
dired  him  what  method  he  fhall  choofe  in 
every  fermon,  that  he  may  the  better  en- 
lighten, convince,  and  perfuade.  Ergates 
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well  knows,  that  where  the  fubjecfl  itfelf 
is  entirely  pracflical,  he  has  no  need  of  the 
formality  of  long  ufes  and  exhortations : 
he  knows  that  pradtice  is  the  chief  defign 
of  dodtrine;  therefore  he  beftows  moft  of 
his  labour  upon  this  part  of  his  office, 
and  intermingles  much  of  the  pathetic  un- 
der every  particular:  yet  he  wifely  obferves 
the  fpecial  dangers  of  his  flockp  and  the 
errors  of  the  time  he  lives  in  j and  now 
and  then  (though  very  feldom)  bethinks  it 
neceflary  to  fpend  almoft  a whole  difcourfe 
in  mere  dodlrinal  articles.  Upon  fuch  an 
occafion,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  take  up  a 
little  larger  part  of  his  hour  in  explaining 
and  confirming  the  fenfe  of  his  text,  and 
brings  it  down  to  the  underflanding  of  a 
child. 

At  another  time,  perhaps,  he  particularly 
defigns  to  entertain  the  few  learned  and  po- 
lite among  his  auditors;  and  that  with  this 
view,  that  he  may  ingratiate  his  difcourfes 
with  their  ears,  and  may  fo  far  gratify  their 
curiofity  in  this  part  of  his  fermon,  as  to 
give  an  eafier  entrance  for  the  more  plain, 
necefiary,  and  important  parts  of  it  into 
their  hearts.  Then  he  aims  at,  and  he 
reaches  the  fublime,  and  furniffies  out  an 
entertainment  for  the  finefl  tafle;  but  he 
fcarcely  ever  finiflies  his  fermon  without 
compaffion  to  the  unlearned,  and  an  addrefs 

that 
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that  may  reach  their  confciences  with 
words  of  falvation.. 

I HAVE  obferved  hjm  fometimes  after  a 
learned  difcourfe,  come  down  from  the 
pulpit  as  a man  alhamed  and  quite  out 
of  countenance:  he  has  blulhed  and  com- 
plained to  his  intimate  friends  left  he  fhould 
be  thought  to  have  preached  himfelf,  and 
not  Qhrif  JefzishishoYd:  he  has  been  ready 
to  wifii  he  had  entertained  the  audience  in 
a more  unlearned  manner,  and  on  a more 
vulgar  fubjedf,  left  the  fervants  and  the 
labourers,  and  tradefmen  there,  fhould  reap 
no  advantage  to  their  fouls,  and  the  im- 
portant hour  of  worlhip  fhould  be  loft,  as 
to  their  improvement.  Well  he  knows, 
and  keeps  it  upon  his  heart,  that  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  ranks  of  mankind,  and 
people  of  an  unlettered  chara<iler,  mak^ 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  alTerribly;  there- 
•fore  he  is  ever  feeking  how  to  adapt  his 
thoughts  and  his  language,  and  far  the 
greateO:  part  of  all  his  miniftrations,  to  the 
inflruftion  and  profit  of  perfons  of  com- 
mon rank  and  capacity:  it  is  in  the  midft 
of  thefe  that  he  hopes  to  find  his  triumph, 
his  joy  and  crown  in  the  laft  great  day,  for 
not  many  wife^  not  maziy  noble  are  called. 

There  is  fo  much  fpirit  and  beauty  in 
.his  common  converfation,  that  it  is  fought 
and  defired  by  the  ingenious  men  of  his 
age:  but  he  carries  a fevere  guard  of  piety 
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always  about  him,  that  tempers  the ‘plea- 
fant  air  of  his  difcourfe,  even  in  his  bright- 
efl  and  freed:  hours  ^ and  before  he  leaves 
the  place  (if  poffible)  he  will  leave  fome- 
thing  of  the  favour  of  heaven  there:  in 
the  parlour  he  carries  on  the  dehgn  of  the 
pulpit,  but  in  fo  elegant  a manner  that  it 
charms  the  company,  and  gives  not  the 
leaft  occafion  for  cenfure. 

His  polite  acquaintance  will  fometimes 
rally  him  for  talking  fo  plainly  in  his  fer- 
mons,  and  linking  his  good  fenfe  to  fo  low 
a level:  But  Ergates  is  bold  to  tell  the 
gayeft  of  them,  “ Our  public  bufinefs, 
my  friend,  is  chiefly  with  the  weak  and 
“ the  ignorant;  that  is,  the  bulk  of  man- 
‘‘  kind:  the  poor  receive  the  gofpel:  the 
“ mechanics  and  day-labourers,  the  wo- 
‘‘  men  and  children  of  my  affernbly,  have 
“ fouls  to  be  faved;  I will  imitate  my  blefl- 
‘ ‘ ed  Redeemer,  in  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the 
‘‘  poor',  and  learn  of  St.  Paul  to  become 
‘‘  all  things  to  all  7nen,  that  1 may  win 
“ fouls,  and  lead  many  finners  to  heaven 
by  repentance,  faith  and  holinefs.” 


SECT, 
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SECT.  II. 

A Branching  Sermon, 

I HAVE  always  thought  it  a miflake 
in  the  preacher,  to  mince  his  text  or 
his  fubjed:  too  fmall,  by  a great  number 
of  fubdivifions ; for  it  occafions  great  con- 
fufion  of  the  underflandings  of  the  un- 
learned. Where  a man  divides  his  matter 
into  more  general,  lefs  general,  fpecial,  and 
more  particular  heads,  he  is  under  a necef- 
fity  fometimes  of  faying,  firfily  ox fecondly y 
two  or  three  • times  together,  which  the 
learned  may  obferve ; but  the  greater  part 
of  the  auditory,  not  knowing  the  analyfs, 
cannot  fo  much  as  take  it  into  their  mdnds, 
and  much  lefs  treafure  up  in  their  memo- 
ries in  a juft  and  regular  orders  and  when 
fuch  hearers  are  deftred  to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  the  fermon,  they  throw  the 
tbirdlys  and  fecdndlys  into  heaps,  and  make 
very  confufed  work  in  a rehearfal,  by  in- 
termingling the  general  and  the  fpecial 
heads.  In  writing  a large  difeourfe  this  is 
much  more  tolerable  but  in  preaching  it 

* Efpecially  as  words  may  be  ufed  to  number  the  gene- 
rals 5 and  figures  of  different  kinds  and  forms,  to  mar- 
Ihal  the  primary  and  fccondary  ranks  of  particulars  under 
them, 
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is  lefs  profitable  and  more  intricate,  and  of- 
fenfive. 

It  is  as  vain  an  afFedtation  alfo  to  draw 
out  a long  rank  of  particulars  in  the  fame 
fermon  under  any  one  general,  and  run 
up  the  number  of  them  to  eighteenthly y 
or  fe^oen-and-twentiethly . Men  that  take 
delight  in  this  fort  of  work,  will  cutout 
all  their  fenfe  into  fhreds ; and  every  thing, 
that  they  can  fay  upon  any  topic,  fliall 
make  a new  particular. 

This  fort  of  folly  and  miffaken  con- 
dudl  appears  weekly  in  Folyran?us's  lec- 
tures, and  renders  all  his  difcourfes  lean 
and  infipid.  Whether  it  proceed  from  a 
mere  barrennefs  of  thought  and  a native 
drynefs  of  foul,  that  he  is  not  able  to  va- 
ry his  matter,  and  to  amplify  bevond  the 
forrrjal  topics  of  an  analyfis,  or  whether 
it  arife  from  aiTedlation  of  fuch  a way  of 
talking,  is  hard  to  fay  j but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  chief  part  of  his  auditory  are  not 
over-much  profited  or  pleafed.  When  I 
fit  under  his  preaching,  I fancy  myfelf 
brought  into  the  valley  of  Ezekiefs  vifion^ 
it  'was  full  of  bones,  and  behold,  there  were 
very  many  in  the  valley,  and  lo,  they  were 
very  dry,  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1,2. 

It  is  the  variety  of  enlargement  upon  a 
few  proper  heads,  that  clothes  the  dry 
bones  and  ficih,  and  animates  them  with 
blood  and  fpirits  ^ it  is  this  that  colours  the 

difeourfe. 
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difcourfe,  makes  it  warm  and  flrong,  and 
renders  the  divine  propofitions  bright  and 
perfuafive  : it  is  this  brings  down  the  doc- 
trine or  the  duty  to  the  underflanding  and 
confcience  of  the  whole  auditory,  and  com- 
mands the  natural  affedions  into  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  gofpel  : in  Ihort,  it  is  this  that, 
under  the  influence  of  the  holy  Spirit,  gives 
life  and  force,  beauty  and  fuccefs  to  a 
fermon,  and  provides  food  for  fouls.  A 
fingle  rofe-bufla,  or  a dwarf-pear,  withal! 
their  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  about  them, 
have  more  beauty  and  fpirit  in  themfelves, 
and  yield  more  food  and  pleafure  to  man- 
kind,than  theinnumerable  branches, boughs 
and  twigs  of  a long  hedge  of  thorns.  The 
fruit  will  feed  the  hungry,  and  the  flower 
will  refrefli  the  fainting;  which  is  more  than 
can  be  faid  of  the  thickeft  oak  in  Bajhan, 
when  it  has  loft  its  vital  j nice ; it  may  fpread 
its  limbs  indeed  far  and  wide,  but  they  are 
naked,  withered,  and  faplefs. 

SECT.  III. 
rhe  HARANG  U E. 

IS  it  not  poflible  to  forfake  one  extreme 
without  running  into  a worfe  ? Is  there 
no  medium  between  a fermon  made  up  of 
ftxty  dry  particulars,  and  a long  loofe  de- 
clamation without  any  diftindtion  of  the 

parts 
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parts  of  it  ? Mufl;  the  preacher  divide  his 
works  by  the  breaks  of  a minute-watch, 
or  let  it  run  on  incellantly  to  the  laft  word, 
like  the  flowing  ftream  of  the  hour-glafs 
that  meafures  his  divinity  ? Surely  Fluvio 
preaches  as  though  he  knew  no  medium ; 
and  having  taken  a difguft  heretofore  at  one 
of  Polyramus's  ledlures,  he  refolved  his  own 
difcourfes  fliould  have  no  didindtion  of  par- 
ticulars in  them.  His  language  fiows 
fmoothly  in  a long  connedlion  of  periods, 
and  glides  over  the  ear  like  a rivulet  of 
oil  over  poliflied  marble,  and  like  that  too 
leaves  no  trace  behind  it.  The  attention 
is  detained  in  a gentle  pleafure,  and  (to  fay 
the  bed  thing  poffible  of  it)  the  hearer  is 
foothed  in  fomething  like  divine  delight ; 
but  he  can  give  the  enquiring  friend fcarcely 
any  account  what  it  was  that  pleafed  him. 
He  retains  a faint  idea  of  the  fweetnefs,  but 
has  forgotten  the  fenfe. 

Tell  me  Fluvio , is  this  the  mod  edec^ 
tual  way  to  indruct  ignorant  creatures  in 
the  feveral  articles  of  faith,  and  the  various 
duties  of  the  chridian  life  ? Will  fuch  a 
long  uniform  flow  of  language,  imprint  all 
the  didant  parts  of  chridian  knowledge  on 
tlie  mind,  in  their  bed  form  and  order  } 
Do  you  find  fuch  a gentle  and  gliding  dream 
of  words,  mod  powerful  to  call  up  the  fouls 
of  finners  from  their  dangerous  or  fatal  le- 
tiiargy  ? Will  this  indolent  and  movelefsfpe-- 
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ciesof  oratory,  make  a'thoiightlels  wretch 
attend  to  matters  of  infinite  moment  ? Can 
a long  purling  found  awaken  a fleepy  con- 
fcience,  and  give  a periihing  linner  juft  no- 
tices of  his  dreadful  hazard  ? Can  it  furnifli 
his  underlfandin^  and  his  memory  with  all 

O j 

the  awful  and  tremendous  topics  of  our 
religion,  when  itfcarcely  ever  leaves  any  dif- 
tindt  imprefhon  of  one  of  them  on  his  foul  ? 
Can  you  make  the  arrow  wound  where  it 
will  not  ftick  ? Where  all  the  difcourfe  va- 
nifnes  from  the  remembrance,  can  you  fup- 
pofe  the  foul  to  be  profited  or  enriched  ? 
When  you  brufli  over  the  clofed  eye-lids  with 
a feather,  did  you  ever  find  it  give  light  to  the 
blind  ? Has  any  of  your  foft  harangues,  your 
continued  threads  of  filken  eloquence,  ever 
raifed  the  dead  ? I fear  your  whole  aim  is  to 
talk  over  the  appointed  number  of  minutes 
upon  the  fubjedt,  or  to  pradlife  a little  upon 
■the  gentler  paffions,  without  any  concern 
how  to  give  the  underflanding  its  due  im- 
provement, or  to  furniih  the  memory  with 
any  lading  treafure,  or  to  make  a knowing 
and  a religious  chrifiian. 

Ask  old  Wheatjield  the  rich  farmer,  afk 
Plowdown  your  neighbour,  or  any  of  his  fa- 
mily who  have  fat  all  their  lives  under  your 
miniftry,  what  they  know  of  the  common 
truths  of  religion,  or  of  the  fpecial  arti- 
cles of  chrifhianity.  Defire  them  to  tell  you, 
what  the  gofpel  is,  or  what  is  falvation  ? 

A What 
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' What  are  their  duties  toward  God,  or  what 
they  mean  by  religion  ? Who  is  f efiis  Chrift ^ 
or  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  atonement 
or  redemption  by  his  blood  ? Perhaps  you 
will  tell  me  yourfelf,  that  you  have  very  fel- 
dom  entertained  them  with  thefe  fubjedls. 
Well,  enquire  of  them  what  is  heaven  ? 
Which  is  the  way  to  obtain  it,  or  what  hope 
they  have  of  dwelling  there  ? Entreat  them 
to  tell  you,  wherein  they  have  profited  as  to 
liolinefs  of  heart  or  life,  or  fitnefs  for 
death.  Tliey  will  foon  make  it  appear  by 
their  awkward  anfwcrs,  that  they  under- 
Itood  very  little  of  all  your  fine  difcourfes, 
and  thofe  of  your  predecefibrs ; and  have 
made  but  wretched  improvement  of  forty 
years  attendance  at  church.  They  have  now 
and  then  been  pleafed,  perhaps,  with  the  mu- 
fic  of  your  voice,  as  with  the  found  of  a 
fweet  inftrument,  and  they  miftook  that  for 
devotion;  but  their  heads  are  dark  fiill,  and 
their  hearts  earthly;  they  are  mere  heathens 
with  a ChriJUan  name,  and  know  little  more 
of  God  than  their  yokes  of  oxen.  In  fhort, 
Polyrajmus  auditors  have  fome  confufion  in 
their  knowledge,  but  Pluvial  hearers ’have 
fcarcely  any  knowledge  at  all. 

But  you  will  tell  me,  your  difcourfes 
are  not  all  made  up  of  harangue  ; your  de- 
fign  is  fometimes  to  inform  the  mind  by  a 
train  of  well  connedled  reafonings,  and  that 
all  your  paragraphs  in  their  long  order  prove 

and 
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and  fupport  each  other ; and  though  you  do 
not  didinguifli  your  difcourfe  into  particu- 
lars, yet  you  have  kept  fome  invifible  me- 
thod all  the  way,  and  by  fome  artificial  gra- 
dations, you  have  brought  your  fermon 
down  to  the  concluding  fentence. 

It  may  be  fo  fometimes,  and  I will  ac- 
knowledge it : but  believe  me  Fluvio,  this 
artificial  and  invifible  method,  carries  dark- 
nefs  with  it  inftead  of  light ; nor  is  it  by  any 
means  a proper  way  to  inftrud:  the  vulgar, 
that  is,  the  bulk  of  yom  auditory : their 
fouls  are  not  capable  of  fo  wide  a firetch, 
as  to  take  in  the  whole  chain  of  your  long 
conned:ed  confequences  : you  talk  reafon 
and  religion  to  them  in  vain,  if  you  do  not 
make  the  argument  fo  fhort  as  to  come 
within  their  grafp,  and  give  a frequent  reft 
for  their  thoughts  : you  muft  break  the 
bread  of  life  into  pieces  to  feed  children 
with  it,  and  part  your difcourfes  into diftindt 
propofitions,  to  give  the  ignorant  a plain 
Icheme  of  any  one  dodlrine,  and  enable  them 
to  comprehend  or  retain  it. 

Every  day  gives  us  experiments  to  con- 
firm what  I fay,  and  to  encourage  minifters 
to  divide  their  fermons  into  feveral  diftindl 
heads  of  difcourfe.  Myrtilla,  a little  crea- 
ture of  nine  years  old,  was  at  church  twice 
yefterday : in  the  morning  the  preacher  en- 
tertained his  audience  with  a running  ora- 
tion, and  the  child  could  give  her  parents 

no 
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no  other  account  of  it,  but  that  he  talked 
fmoothly  and  fweetly  about  virtue  and  hea- 
ven. It  was  ErgaUss  lot  to  fulfil  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  afternoon  ; he  is  an  excellent 
preacher,  both  for  the  wife  and  unwife:  in 
the  evening,  Myrtilla  very  prettily  enter- 
tained her  mother  with  a repetition  of  the 
rnoft  confiderable  parts  of  the  fermon  5 for 
“ Here,  faid  fhe,  I can  fix  my-  thoughts 
upon  fiif , fecondly , and  thirdly,  upon  the 
“ doSlrrne,  the  reafons,  and  the  inferences', 
“ and  I know  what  I mufl  try  to  I'emember, 
“ and  repeat  it  when  my  friends  fliall  afk 
me : but  as  for  the  morning  fermon  I 
“ could  do  nothing  but  hear  it,  for  I could 
“ not  tell  what  I Ihould  get  by  heart.” 
This  manner  of  talking  in  a loofe  ha- 
rangue, has  not  only  injured  our  pulpits,  but 
it  makes  the  feveral  ejfays  and  treat  fes,  that 
are  written  now-a-days,  lefs  capable  of  im- 
proving the  knowledge,  or  enriching  the 
memory  of  the  reader. 

I WILL  eafily  grant,  that  wdiere  the  whole 
difcourfe  reaches  not  beyond  a few  pages, 
there  is  no  neceffity  of  the  formal  propofal 
of  the  feveral  parts,  before  you  handle  each 
of  them  diftindly,  nor  is  there  need  of  fuch 
a fct  method  : the  unlearned  and  narrow 
underflanding  can  take  an  eafy  view  of  the 
whole,  without  the  author’s  pointing  to  the 
feveral  parts.  But  where  the  elfay  is  pro- 
longed to  a greater  extent,  confufion  grows 

upon 
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upon  the  reader  almoft  at  every  page,  with- 
out fome  fcheme  or  method  of  lucceflive 
heads  in  the  difcourfe,  to  diredt  the  mind 
and  aid  the  memory. 

If  it  be  anfwered  here,  That  neither  fuch 
treatifes  nor  fermons  are  a mere  heap,  for 
there  is  a juft  method  obferved  in  the  com- 
pofure,  and  the  fubjedts  are  ranked  in  a pro- 
per order.  It  is  eafy  to  reply.  That  this  me- 
thod is  fo  concealed,  that  a common  reader 
or  hearer  can  never  find  it  j and  you  muft 
fuppofe  every  one  that  perufes  fuch  a book, 
and  much  more  that  attends  fuch  a dif- 
courfe, to  have  fome  good  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  Logic  before  he  can  diftinguifh 
the  various  parts  and  branches,  the  connec- 
tions and  tranfitions  of  it.  To  an  unlearn- 
ed eye  or  ear,  it  appears  a mere  heap  of 
good  things  without  any  method,  form  or 
order  ; and  if  you  tell  your  young  friends 
they  fhould  get  it  into  their  heads  and 
hearts,  they  know  not  how  to  fet  about  it. 

If  we  enquire,  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
our  modern  ingenious  writers  fiiould  affedt 
this  manner?  I know  no  jufter  reafon  to  give 
for  it,  than  a humorous  and  wanton  contempt 
of  the  cuftoms  and  pradtices  of  our  forefa- 
thers ; a fenfible  difguft  taken  at  fome  of 
their  miftakes  and  ill  condudt,at  firft  tempt- 
ed a vain  generation  into  the  contrary  ex- 
treme near  lixty  years  ago  ; and  now  even 
to  this  day  it  continues  too  much  in  fafiiion, 
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fo  that  the  wife  as  well  as  the  weak  are 
alhamed  to  oppofe  it,  and  are  borne  down 
with  the  current. 

Our  fathers  formed  their  fermoris  much 
upon  the  model  of  doSifine,  reafon  and  ufe ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  method  of  more 
univerfal  fervice,  and  more  ealily  applicable 
to  moft  fubjeds,  though  it  is  not  neceffary 
or  proper  in  every  difcourfe  : but  the  very 
names  of  dodlrine  and  'ufe  are  become  now- 
a-days  fuch  flale  and  old  fafhioned  things, 
that  a modilh  preacher  is  quite  afliamed  of 
them,  nor  can  a modifli  hearer  bear‘the 
found  of  thofe  fyllables  : a dired  and  dif- 
tind  addrefs  'to  the  confciences  of  faints 
and  fnnersy  mufl  not  be  named  or  men- 
tioned, though  thefe  terms  are  fcriptural ; 
left  it  fhould  be  hilTed  out  of  the  church, 
like  the  garb  of  a round^head  or  a pu- 
ritan. 

Some  of  our  fathers  have  multiplied  their 
particulars  under  one  lingle  head  of  dif- 
courfe, and  run  up  the  tale  of  them  to  fx~ 
teen  ov  feventeen.  Culpable  indeed,  and  toa 
numerous ! But  in  oppofition  to  this  ex- 
treme, we  are  almoft  afhamed  in  our  age  to 
fay  thirdly  5 and  all  fourthly  s and  fifthly  s- 
are  very  unfaflrionable  words. 

Our  fathers  made  too  great  account  of  the 
fciences  of  logic  and  metaphyfics,  and  the 
formalities  of  definition  and  divifion^  fyl- 
logifm  and  method,  when  they  brought  them 
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'ib  often  into  the  pulpit ; but  we  hold  thofe 
arts  fo  much  in  contempt  and  defiance, 
that  we  had  rather  talk  a whole  hour  with- 
out order  and  without  edification,  than  be 
^fpe(5ted  of  ufing  logic  or  method  in  our 
difcourfes. 

Some  of  our  fathers  neglected  poUtenefs 
perhaps  too  much,  and  indulged  a coarfe- 
nefs  of  flyle,  and  a rough  or  awkward  pro- 
nunciation ; but  we  have  fuch  a value  for 
elegancy,  and  fo  nice  a tafiie  for  what  we 
call  polite,  that  we  dare  not  fpoil  the  ca- 
dence of  a period  to  quote  a text  of  fcrip- 
"ture  in  it,  nor  difturb  the  harmony  of  our 
fentences,  to  number  or  to  name  the  heads 
of  our  difcourfe.  And  for  this  reafon,  I 
have  heard  it  hinted,  that  the  name  of 
Christ  has  been  banifhed  out  of  polite 
fermons,  becaufe  it  is  a monofyllable  of  fo 
many  confonants,  and  fo  harfh  a found. 

But  after  all,  our  fathers  with  all  their 
defeds,  and  v/ith  all  their  weaknefies, 
preached  the  gofpel  of  Chriji  to  the  fenfible 
inflruftion  of  whole  parifhes,  to  the  con- 
verfion  of  finners  from  the  errors  of  their 
way,  and  the  falvation  of  multitudes  of 
fouls.  But  it  has  been  the  late  complaint 
of  Dr.  Edwards,  and  other  worthy  fons  of 
the  eftabliihed  church,  that  in  too  many 
pulpits  now-a-days,  there  are  only  heard 
fome  fmooth  declamations,  while  the  hear- 
ers that  were  ignorant  of  the  gofpel,  abide 
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ftill  without  knowledge,  and  the  profane 
hnners  are  profane  ftill.  O that  divine 
grace  would  defcend  and  reform  what  is 
amifs  in  all  the  iand:uaries  of  the  nation 


CHAP.  VII. 
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IN  the  explication  and  difinBion  of  words 
and  things  by  definition  and  defcrip- 
tion,  in  the  divifion  of  things  into  their 
feveral  parts,  and  in  the  dijirihution  of 
things  into  their  feveral  kinds,  be  fure  to 
obfervc  a jufl  medium.  We  mufl  not  always 
explain  and  diflinguifli,  define,  divide  and 
difiribute,  nor  mufl  we  always  omit  it  : 
fometimesit  Is  ufelefsandimpertinent,fome- 

^ It  appears  by  the  date,  at  the  bottom  of  this  paper 
in  the  MSS.  that  it  was  written  in  the  year  1718.  The 
firll  and  perhaps  the  feccnd  feftion  of  it,  may  feem  now 
to  be  grow'n  in  a great  meafure  out  of  date ; but  whether 
the  third  is  not  at  leaft  as  feafonable  now  as  ever,  may 
defervc  ferious  confideration.  The  author  fince  this  was 
drawn  up,  hath  delivered  his  fenliinents  more  fully  in  the 
firll  part  of  that  excellent  piece  entitled.  An  hmnhlc  At- 
tempt for  the  Rc'vi'val  of  Religion,  See, 
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times  it  is  proper  and  neceiTary.  There  is 
confafion  brought  into  our  argument  and 
difcourfe  by  too  many,  or  by  too  few  of 
thefe.  One  author  plunges  his  reader  into 
the  midft  of  things  without  due  explica- 
tion of  them  j another  j umbles  together  with- 
out diftindlicn,  all  thofe  ideas  which  have 
any  iikenefs  ^ a third  is  fond  of  explaining 
every  word,  and  coining  didindlions  be- 
tween ideas  which  have  little  or  no  diffe- 
rence ; but  each  of  thefe  runs  into  extremes; 
for  all  thefe  practices  are  equal  hindrances 
to  clear,  juft,  and  ufeful  knowledge.  It  is 
not  a long  train  of  rules,  but  obfervation 
and  good  judgment,  can  teach  us  when  to  . 
explain,  define  and  divide,  and  where  to 
omit  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  a treatife,  it  is  pro- 
per and  neceffary  fometimes  to 
prcecognita  or  general  principles,  which  may 
ferve  for  an  introduction  to  the  fubjeCt  in 
hand,  and  give  light  or  ffrength  to  the  fol- 
lowing difcourfe:  but  it  is  ridiculous,  under 
a pretence  of  fuch  introduBions  ox  prefaces, 
to  wander  to  the  moft  remote  or  diftant 
themes,  which  have  no  near  or  neceffary  con- 
nection with  the  thing  in  hand ; this  ferves 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  make  a gaudy 
fhew  of  learning.  There  was  a profeffo'r 
of  divinity,  who  began  an  analytical  expo-- 
ftion  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans  with  fuch 
prcecognit(i  as  thefe : firff  he  the  wed  the 
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excellence  of  man  above  other  creatures,  who 
was  able  to  declare  the  fenfe  of  his  mind 
by  arbitrary  figns  ^ then  he  harangued  upon 
the  origm  of  fpeech ; after  that  he  told  of 
the  wonderful  invejition-of  writing,  and  en- 
quired into  the  author  of  that  art  which 
taught  us  to  paint  founds  : when  he  had 
given  us  the  various  opinions  of  the  learned 
on  this  point,  and  diflributed  writing  into 
its  feveral  kinds,  and  laid  down  definitions 
of  them  all,  at  lafi  he  came  to  fpeak  of 
epiflolary  writing,  and  difiinguifhed  epif- 
tles  into familiar,  private,  public,  recommen- 
datory credentials,  and  what  not  ? Thence  he 
defcended  to  fpeak  of  the fup  erf  crip  t ion,  fuh- 
fcription,  &c.  And  fome  leisures  were  finifii- 
ed  before  he  came  to  the  firfi;  verfe  of  St. 
Paul's  epifile*  theauditors,  being  half  ftarved 
and  tired  with  expectation,  dropped  away 
one  by  one,  fo  that  the  Profefibr  had  fcarce 
any  hearers  to  attend  the  college  or  the  lec- 
tures which  he  had  promifed  on  that  part  of 
fcripture. 

The  rules  which  Horace  has  given  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry,  would  infiruCl  many  a 
preacher  and  profefor  of  theology,  if  they 
would  but  attend  to  them.  He  informs  us 
that  a v/ife  author,  fuch  as  Homer,  who' 
writes  a poem  of  the  Projan  JVar,  wmuld  not 
begin  a long  and  far  difiant  fiory  of  fupiter 
in  the  form  of  a fwan  impregnating  Leda 
w ith  a double  egg  3 from  one  part  whereof 
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Helen  was  hatched,  who  was  married  to  Me* 
nelaus  a Greek  general,  and  then  flolen  from 
him  by  Paris ^ fon  of  Prla??i  king  of  ’Troy, 
which  awakened  the  refentment  of  the 
Greeks  againft  the  Trojans, 

Nec  gemino  belliim  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo. 

But  the  writer,  fays  he,  makes  all  proper 
hafte  to  the  event  of  things,  and  does  not 
drag  on  dowly,  perpetually  turning  afide 
from  his  point,  and  catching  at  every  inci- 
dent to  prolong  his  ifory,  as  though  he 
wanted  matter  to  furnidi  out  his  tale. 

Semper  ad  eventum  feftinat. 

Though  I muft  confefs,  I cannot  think  Ho-> 
mer  has  always  followed  this  rule  in  either  of 
his  two  famous  epic  poems  : but  Horace 
does  not  hear  what  I fay.  There  is  alfo  ano- 
ther rule  near  a-kin  to  the  former. 

Asa  writer  or  a fpeaker  flaould  not  wan- 
der from  his  fubjedl  to  fetch  in  foreign  mat- 
ter from  afar,  fo  neither  fhould  he  amafs 
together  and  drag  in  all  that  can  be  faid, 
even  on  his  appointed  theme  of  difcourfe  ^ 
but  he  ihould  confider  what  is  his  chief  de- 
lign,  what  is  the  end  he  hath  in  view,  and 
then  to  make  every  part  of  his  difcourfefub- 
ierve  that  delign.  If  he  keep  his  great  end 
always  in  his  eye,  he  will  pafs  haflily  over 
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thofe  parts  or  appendages  of  his  fubjedb 
which  have  no  evident  connection  with  his 
defign,  or  he  will  entirely  omit  them,  and 
haften  continually  towards  his  intended 
mark  ; employing  his  time,  his  Iludy  and 
labour,  chiefly  on  that  part  of  his  fubjedt 
which  is  moll:  necelTary  to  attain  his  prefent 
and  proper  end. 

This  might  be  illuHrated  by  a multitude 
of  examples ; hut  an  author  who  fhould 
heap  them  together  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
might  be  in  danger  of  becoming  himfclf  an 
example  of  the  impertinence  he  is  caution- 
ing others  to  avoid. 

After  you  have  flniflied  any  difcourfe 
which  you  deflgn  for  the  public,  it  would 
be  always  beft,  if  other  circumftances  would 
permit,  to  let  it  Jleep  feme  time  before  you 
expofe  it  to  the  worlds  that  fo  you  may  have 
opportunity  to  review  it  with  the  indiffe- 
rence of  a ftranger*  and  to  make  the  whole 
of  it  pafs  under  a new  and  jufl:  examina- 
tion : for  no  man  can  judge  fo  juftly  of 
his  own  work,  while  the  pleafure  of  his 
invention  and  performance  is  frefh,  and  has 
engaged  his  felf-love  too  much  on  the  fide 
of  what  he  has  newly  finifhed. 

If  an  author  would  fend  a difcourfe  in- 
to the  w^orld,  w'hich  fliould  be  moft  uni- 
verfdly  approved,  he  flaould  confult  perfons 
of  very  different  genius^  fentiment  and  par^ 
tyy  and  endeavour  to  learn  their  opinions 
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of  it.  In  the  world  it  will  certainly  meet 
with  all  theie.  Set  it  therefore  to  view 
amongfl:  feveral  of  your  acquaintance  firfl:, 
who  may  furvey  the  argument  on  all  fides, 
and  one  may  happen  to  fuggeft  a corredion 
which  is  entirely  negledted  by  others  ; and 
be  fure  to  yield  yoiirjelf  to  the  diBates  of 
true  criticifmy  and  juft  cenfurey  wherefoever 
you  meet  with  them ; nor  let  a fondnefs  for 
what  you  have  written,  blind  your  eyes 
againft  the  difcovery  of  your  own  mif- 
takes. 

When  an  author  defires  a friend  to  re- 
vife  his  work,  it  is  too  frequent  a pradlice 
to  difallow  almofl  every  corredlion  which 
a judicious  friend  would  make ; he  apolo- 
gizes for  this  word,  and  the  other  expref- 
fion  j he  vindicates  this  fentence,  and  gives 
his  reafons  for  another  paragraph,  and 
fcarcely  ever  fubmits  to  correction ; and  this 
utterly  difcourages  the  freedom  that  a true 
friend  would  take,  in  pointing  out  our 
miftakes.  Such  writers  who  are  fo  full  of 
themfelves,  may  go  on  to  admire  their  own 
uncorreCt  performances,  and  expofe  their 
works  and  their  follies  to  the  world  with- 
©ut  pity-f*. 

f TocutofF  fuch  chicanery,  it  may  perhaps  be  the  moft 
expedient  for  a perfon  confulted,  on  fuch  an  occahon,  to 
note  down  on  a diftindt  paper,  with  proper  references,  the 
advifed  alterations,  referring  it  to  the  author,  to  make  fuch 
ufeof  them  as  he,  on  due  deliberation,  /hall  tliink  fit. 

i/0- 
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HO  RAC  Ey  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  talks- 
admirably  well  on  this  fubjedf  : 

^intilio  fi  quid  j'ecitares,  corrige,  fades y 
HoCy  aiebaty  & hoc  melius  te  pofje  negares 
Bis  terque  expertum  frvfra  ; delere  jubebaty 
Et  male  tor7iatos  incud i reddere  v erf  us. 

Si  defendere  delict umy  quain  naerterCy  malles ; 
'Nulla  ultra  verbum,  aut  operam  infumebat 
inanemy 

^in  fine  rivali  teque  tua  folus  amares. 

Let  good  ^intilius  all  your  lines  revife. 
And  he  will  freely  fay,  mend  this  and  this  ^ 
Siry  I have  often  tif  dy  and  try  d again y 
Tm  fare  I can  t do  better y dis  in  vain  ; 
Then  blot  out  ev’ry  word,  or  try  once  more. 
And  file  thefc  ill- turn’d  verfes  o’er  and  o’er: 
But  if  you  feem  in  love  with  your  own 
thought. 

More  eager  to  defend,  than  mend,  your  fault. 
Pie  fays  no  more,  but  lets  the  fop  go  on. 
And,  rival-free,  admire  his  lovely  own.  ' 

Creech, 

If  you  have  not  the  advantage  of  friends 
to  furvey  your  writings,  then  read  them: 
over  yourfelf,  and  all  the  way  confider 
what  will  be  the  fentence  and  judgment  op 
all  the  various  characters  of  mankind  upon 
them  : think  what  one  of  your  own  party 
would  fay,  or  what  would  be  the  fenfe  of 
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an  adverfary  : imagine  what  a curious  or 
a malicious  man,  what  a captious  or  an 
envious  critic,  what  a vulgar  or  a learned 
reader  would  objed;,  either  to  the  matter, 
the  manner,  or  the  ftyle : and  be  fure  and 
think  with  yourfelf,  what  you  yourfelf 
could  fay  againft  your  own  writing,  if  you 
were  of  a different  opinion,  or  a flranger  to 
the  writer : and  by  thefe  means  you  will 
obtain  fome  hints,  whereby  to  corred  and 
improve  your  own  work,  and  to  guard  it 
better  againfl  the  cenfures  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  to  render  it  more  ufeful  to  that 
part  of  mankind  for  whom  you  chiefly  de- 
iign  it. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  Writing  and  Reading  Contro- 
versies. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  Writing  Controverfes, 

W 7"^^  ^ ^ perfon  of  good  fenfe  writes 
V V on  any  controverted  fubjed,  he  will 
generally  bring  the  flrongefl;  arguments 

that 
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that  are  iimally  to  be  found  for  the  fupport 
of  his  opinion  ; and  when  that  is  done,  he 
will  reprefent  the  moft  powerful  objections, 
againft  it  in  a fair  and  candid  manner,  giv- 
ing them  their  full  force;  and  at  laft  will 
put  in  fuch  an  anfwer  to  thole  objections, 
as  he  thinks  will  diffipate  and  dilTolve  the 
force  of  them  ; and  herein  the  reader  will 
generally  find  a full  view  of  the  controvert 
fy,  together  with  the  main  ftrength  of  ar- 
gument on  both  fides. 

When  a good  writer  has  fet  forth  his 
own  opinion  at  large,  and  vindicated  it 
with  its  fairefcand  ftrongeft  proofs,  he  Ihall 
be  attacked  by  fome  pen  on  the  other  lide 
of  the  queltion  ; and  if  his  opponent  be  a 
wife  and  fenfible  writer,  he  will  fliew  the 
belt  reafons  why  the  former  opinions  can- 
not be  true  ; that  is,  he  will  draw  out  the 
objections  againlt  them  in  theif  fullelt  ar- 
ray, in  order  to  deltroy  what  he  fuppofes  a 
miitaken  opinion  ; and  here  we  may  reafon, 
ably  fuppcfe,  that  an  opponent  will  draw 
up  his  objections  againlt  the  fuppofed  error 
in  a brighter  light,  and  with  Itronger  evi- 
dence than  the  firft  writer  did,  who  pro- 
pounded his  opinion  which  w^as  contrary  to 
thofe  objections. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  the  firlt  waiter  an- 
fw'ers  his  opponent  with  care  and  diligence, 
and  maintains  his  own  point  againlt  the 
objections  which  were  railed  in  the  bell;. 

man- 
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manner ; the  reader  may  then  generally 
prdume,  that  in  thefe  three  pieces  he  has 
a complete  view  of  the  controverfy  ; toge- 
ther with  the  moft  folid  and  powerful  argu- 
ments on  both  fides  of  the  debate. 

But  when  a fourth^  and  jifth,  and  Jlxth 
volume  appears  in  rejoinders  and  replies, 
we  cannot  reafonably  expedt  any  great  de- 
grees of  light  to  be  derived  from  them ; or 
that  much  farther  evidences  for  truth 
fhould  be  found  in  them  : and  it  is  fuffici- 
ently  evident  from  daily  experience,  that 
many  mifchiefs  attend  this  prolongation  of 
controverlies  among  men  of  learning, 
which  for  the  moll  part  do  injury  to  the 
truth,  either  by  turning  the  attention  of 
the  reader  quite  away  from  the  original 
point  to  other  matters,  or  by  covering  the 
truth  with  a multitude  of  occafional  in- 
cidents and  perplexities,  which  ferve  to  be- 
wilder rather  than  guide  a hnthful  en- 
quirer. 

Sometimes,  in  thefe  latter  volumes, 
the  writers  on  both  fides  will  hang  upon 
little  words  and  occajional  exprejjions  of  their 
opponent  in  order  to  expofe  them,  which 
have  no  necelTary  connedtion  with  the  grand 
point  in  view,  and  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  debated  truth. 

Sometimes  they  will  fpend  many  a 
page  in  vindicating  their  own  charadler,  or 
their  own  little  fentences  or  accidental  ex- 

picdions. 
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prellions,  from  the  remarks  of  their  oppo- 
nent, in  which  expreffions  or  remarks  the 
original  truth  has  no  concern. 

And  fometimes  again  you  fhall  find  even 
writers  of  good  fenfe,  who  have  happened 
to  exprefs  themfelves  in  an  improper  and 
indefenfihle  manner,  led  away  by  the  fond- 
nefs  of  felf-love  to  juflify  thofe  expreffi- 
ons, and  vindicate  thofe  little  lapfes  they 
were  guilty  of,  rather  than  they  will  con- 
“defcend  to  corredl  thofe  little  miflakes,  or 
recall  thofe  improper  expreffions,  O that 
we  could  put  off  our  pride,  our  felf-fuffi- 
ciency,  and  our  infallibility,  when  we  en- 
ter into  a debate  of  truth.  But  if  the 
writer  is  guilty  of  mingling  thefe  things 
with  his  grand  argument,  happy  will  that 
reader  be  who  has  judgment  enough  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them,  and  to  negled:  every  thing 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  original  theme 
propofed  and  difputed. 

Yet  here  it  may  be  proper  to  put  in  one 
exception  to  this  general  obfervation  or  re- 
mark, namely,  when  the  fecond  writer  at- 
tacks only  a particular  or  collateral  opinion 
which  was  maintained  by  the  firft,  then  the 
fourth  writing  may  be  fuppofed  to  contain 
a neceffary  part  of  the  complete  force  of 
the  argument,  as  well  as  the  fecond  and 
third,  becaufe  the  firf  writing  only  occafi- 
onally  or  collaterally  mentioned  that.fenti- 
ment  which  the  fecond  attacks  and  oppofes ; 

and 
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and  in  fuch  a cafe,  the  fecond  may  be  efteem- 
cd  as  the  firft  treatife  on  that  controverfy. 
It  would  take  up  too  much  time  fhould 
we  mention  inftances  of  this  kind,  which 
might  be  pointed  to  in  moft  of  our  con- 
troverhal  writers,  and  it  might  be  invidious 
to  enter  into  the  detail*. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  Reading  Controverfies, 

WHEN  we  take  a book  into  our 
hands  wherein  any  doftrine  or 
opinion  is  printed  in  a way  of  argument, 

* Upon  thU  it  may  be  remarked  farther,  that  there  is  a 
certain  fpirit  of  modefty  and  benevolence  which  never  fails 
to  adorn  a writer  on  fuch  occafions,  and  which  generally 
does  him  much  more  fervice  in  the  judgment  of  wife  and 
•fenfible  men,  than  any  poignancy  of  fatire  with  which  he 
might  be  able  to  animate  his  produftions  ; and  as  this  al- 
ways appears  amiable,  fo  is  it  peculiarly  charming,  when 
the  opponent  ftiews  that  pertnefs  and  petulancy  which  is  fo 
very  common  on  fuch  occafions.  When  a writer,  inftead 
of  purfuing  with  eager  refentment  the  antagonift  that  has 
'given  fuch- provocation,  calmly  attends  to  the  main  quedion 
in  debate,  with  a noble  negligence  of  thofe  little  advan- 
tages which  ill-nature  and  ill-manners  always  give,  he  ac- 
' quires  a glory  far  fuperior  to  any  trophies  which  wit  can 
raife.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  folid  inllruftion  his 
pages  may'contain,  will  give  a continuance  to  his  writings 
far  beyond  what  traftsof  peevilh  controverfy  are  to  expert, 
of  which  the  much  greater  part  are  borne  away  into  oblivion 
by  the  wiild  "they  raife,  or  burned  in  their  own  flames. 

we 
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we  are  too  often  fatisfied  and  determined 
before-hand,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong ; 
and  if  we  are  on  the  writer’s  fide,  we  are 
generally  tempted  to  take  his  argments  for 
folid  and  fubftantial : and  thus  our  own 
former  fentiment  is  eftabl idled  more  pow- 
erfully, without  a fincere  fearch  after  truth. 

If  we  are  on  the  other  fide  of  the  quef- 
tion,  we  then  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
is  nothing  of  force  in  thefe  arguments,  and 
we  are  fatisfied  with  a fhort  furvey  of  the 
book,  and  are  foon  perfuaded  to  pronounce 
midake,  weaknefs  and  infufficiency  con- 
cerning it.  Multitudes  of  common  read- 
ers, who  are  fallen  into  any  error,  when 
they  are  diredled  and  advifed  to  read  a trea- 
tife  that  would  fet  them  right,  read  it  with  a 
fort  of  difgud  which  they  have  before  en- 
tertained ; they  fkim  lightly  over  the  argu- 
ments, they  negledt  or  defpife  the  force  of 
them,  and  keep  their  own  conclufion  firm 
in  their  aflent,  and  thus  they  maintain 
their  error  in  the  midd  of  light,  and  grow 
incapable  of  conviction. 

But  if  we  would  indeed  act  like  fincere 
fearchers  for  the  truth,  we  diould  furvey  eve- 
ry argument  with  a careful  and  unbiaffed 
mind,  whether  it  agree  with  our  former 
opinion  or  no  : we  diould  give  every 

reafoning  its  full  force,  and  weigh  it  in 
our  fedated  judgment.  Now  the  bed  way 
to  try  what  force  there  is  in  the  arguments 

which 
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which  are  brought  againfl;  our  own  opini- 
ons is,  to  lit  down  and  endeavour  to  give  a 
folid  anfwer,  one  by  one,  to  every  argu- 
ment that  the  author  brings  to  fupport  his 
own  dodtrine:  and  in  this  attempt,  if  we 
find  there  fome  arguments  which  we  are 
not  able  to  anfwer  fairly  to  our  own  minds, 
we  fhould  then  begin  to  bethink  ourfelves, 
whether  we  have  not  been  hitherto  in  a 
milhakCj  and  whether  the  defender  of  the 
contrary  fentiments  may  not  be  in  the  right. 
Such  a method  as  this,  will  effedually  for- 
bid us  to  pronounce  at  once  againft  thole 
dodrines,  and  thofe  writers,  which  are  con- 
trary to  our  fentiments ; and  we  fhall  en- 
deavour to  find  folid  arguments  to  refute 
their  politions,  before  we  entirely  eftablifh 
ourfelves  in  a contrary  opinion. 

VO LAIdlLIS  had  given  himfelf  up 
to  the  converfition  of  the  free-thinkers  of 
our  age,  upon  all  fubjedsj  and  being,pleaf- 
ed  with  the  wit  and  appearance  of  argu- 
ment, in  fome  of  our  modern  - had 

too  eafily  deferred  the  chrillian  faith, 
and  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  the  infidels. 
Aniong  other  books  which  were  recom- 
mended to  him,  to  reduce  him  to  the  faith 
of  the  gofpel,  he  had  Mr.  fohn  Reynolds's 
three  Letters  to  a Deifl  put  into  his  hand, 
and  was  particulary  deli  red  to  perufe  the 
third  of  them  with  the  utmofl;  care,  as 
being  an  unanfwerable  defence  of  the  truth 

H cf 


of  chriiHanity.  He  took  it  in  hand,  and 
after  having  given  it  a iliort  furvey,  he  told 
his  friend  he  faw  nothing  in  it,  but  the  com- 
mon arguments  which  we  all  ufc  to  fup- 
port  the  religion  in  which  v/e  had  been 
educated,  but  they  wrought  no  convidlion 
in  him  5 nor  did  be  fee  fufficient  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  gofpel  of  Chrift  was  not  a 
piece  of  enthufiafm,  or  a mere  impojiure. 

Upon  this  the  friend  who  recommended 
Mr.  Reyi'iolds's  three  Letters  to  his  fludy, 
being  confident  of  the  force  of  truth  which 
lay  there,  entreated  of  Volatills  that  he  would 
fet  himfelfdown  with  diligence,  and  try  to 
anfwer  Mr.  Reynolds's  third  Letter  in  vin- 
dication of  the  gofpel  ^ and  that  he  would 
fiiow  under  every  head,  how  the  feveral 
fiieps  which  w'ere  taken  in  the  propagation 
of  the  chrifiian  religion,  might  be  the  na- 
tural effedls  of  impofiure  or  enthufiafm* 
and  confequcntly,  that  it  dtferves  no  credit 
among  men. 

VOLALILI&  undertook  the  work, 
and  after  he  had  entered  a little  way  into 
it,  found  himfelf  fo  bewildered,  and  his  ar- 
guments to  prove  the  apofiles  either  enthu- 
fiafis  or  impofcors  fo  muddled,  fo  perplex-- 
ed  and  fo  inconclufive,  that  by  a diligent 
review  of  this  letter  to  the  deifi:,  at  lafi; 
lie  acknowledged  himfelf  fully  convinced 
that  the  religion  of  Jefus  was  divine,-  for 
that  chrifiian  author  had  made  i:  appear,  it 
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was  impoflible,  that  docftrine  fhould  have 
been  propagated  in  the  world  by  fim- 
plicity  or  folly,  by  fraud  or  fallliood;  and 
accordingly,  redgnedhis  foul  up  to  the  gof- 
pel  of  the  bleifed  Jefus. 

I FEAR  there  have  been  multitudes  of 
fuch  unbelievers  as  Volatilis ; and  he  him- 
felf  has  confelTed  to  me,  that  even  his  moft 
rational  friends  would  be  conftrained  to 
yield  to  the  evidence  of  the  chrijiian  doc- 
trine, if  they  would  honeftly  try  the  fame 
method. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Of  the  Lnportance  of  Education,  and  the  De^ 
fgn  of  this  Difcourfe,  with  a Plan  of  it, 

TU  E children  of  the  prefent  agCy 
are  the  hope  of  the  age  to  come. 
We  who  are  now  adling  our  feveral 
parts  in  the  bufy  fcenes  of  life,  are  had- 
ing off  the  dage  apace:  months  and  days 

are 
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are  fvveeping  us  away  from  the  bufinefs  and 
the  furface  of  this  earth,  and  continu- 
ally laying  fome  of  us  to  deep  under 
ground.  The  circle  of  thirty  years  will 
plant  another  generation  in  our  room: 
another  fet  of  mortals  will  be  the  chief 
a^cors  in  all  the  greater  and  leffer  affairs  of 
this  life,  and  will  fill  the  world  with  bleff- 
ings  or  with  mifchiefs,  when  our  heads  lie 
low  in  the  duff. 

Shall  we  not  then  confider  with  our- 
felves,  what  can  we  do  now  to  prevent 
thofe  mifchiefs,  and  to  entail  bleffings  on. 
our  fucceffors  ? What  fliall  we  do  to  fecure 
wifdom,  goodnefs  and  religion  among  the 
next  generation  cf  men  ? Have  we  any 
concern  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  rif- 
ing  age  ? any  folicitude  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  virtue  and  happinefs  to  thofe  who 
fhall  ftand  up  in  our  dead?  Let  us  then 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  GOD  and  Solo- 
inon,  and  we  fhall  learn  how  this  may  be 
done:  the  all- wife  God,  and  the  wifefl  of 
men,  join  to  give  us  this  advice;  Train  up 
a child  in  the  'way  that  he  Jhould  go,  and 
'when  he  is  old  he  'will  not  depart  from  it^ 
The  fenfe  of  it  may  be  expreffed  more  at 
large  in  this  propofition,  namely,  Let  chil- 
dren have  a good  education  given  them  in 
the  younger  parts  of  life,  and  this  is  the  mofl 
likely  way  to  eflablijh  them  in  virtue  and  pie- 
ty in  their  elder  years. 
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In  this  difcourfe,  I fliall  not  enter  into 
any  enquiries  about  the  management  of 
children  in  the  two  or  three  firfb  years  of 
their  life:  I leave  that  tender  age  entirely 
to  the  care  of  the  mother  and  the  nurfej 
yet  not  without  a with,  that  fome  wifer 
and  happier  pen  w^ould  give  advice  or 
friendly  notice  to  nurfes  and  mothers,  of 
what  they  ought  to  avoid,  and  Vv'hat  they 
ought  to  do  in  thofe  early  feafons:  and 
indeed,  they  may  do  much  towards  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  thofe  young  buds  and  blof- 
foms,  thofe  leffer  pieces  of  human  nature, 
which  are  their  proper  charge.  Some  of 
the  feeds  of  virtue  and  goodnefs,  may  be 
conveyed  almofl  into  their  very  conftitution 
betimes,  by  the  pious  prudence  of  thofe  who 
have  the  condudl  of  them : and  fome  for- 
ward vices  may  be  nipped  in  the  very  bud, 
which  in  three  years  time  might  gain  too 
firm  a root  in  their  heart  and  practice,  and 
may  not  eafily  be  plucked  up  by  all  the 
following  care  of  their  teachers. 

But  I begin  with  children  wdiea  they 
can  walk  and  talk,  when  they  have  learned 
their  mother  tongue,  when  they  begin  to 
give  feme  more  evident  difeoveries  of  their 
intclledlual  powers,  and  are  more  manifefily 
capable  of  having  their  minds  formed  and 
moulded  into  knowledge,  virtue  and  piety. 

Now  the  fifft  and  moil;  univerfal  ingre- 
dient which  enters  into  the  education  of 

children. 
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children,  is  an  inJtrucHon  of  them  in  thofe 
things  which  are  necefary  and  ujejul  Jor 
them  in  their  rank  and  fation,  and  that 
with  regard  to  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come. 

I LIMIT  thefe  inflnnflions  (efpecially 
Inch  as  relate  to  this  world)  by  the  fation 
and  rank  of  life  in  which  chiid;*en  are 
born  and  placed  by  the  providence  of  God. 
Perfons  of  better  circumflances  in  the  world, 
fliould  give  their  fons  and  their  daughters 
a much  larger  lhare  of  knowledge  and  a 
richer  variety  of  inftrudlion,  than  meaner 
perfons  can  or  ought.  But  fince  every 
child  that  is  born  into  this  word  hath  a bo- 
dy and  a foul,  fince  its  happinefs  or  mifery 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  depends  very 
much  upon  its  infcrudtions  and  knowledge, 
it  hath  a right  to  be  taught  by  its  parents, 
according  to  their  bed:  ability,  fo  much  as  is 
neceffary  for  its  well-being  both  in  foul  and 
body  here  and  hereafter. 

It  is  true,  that  the  great  God  our  Creator 
hath  made  us  reafonable  creatures  : we  are 
by  nature  capable  of  learning  a million  of 
objecds  : but  as  the  foul  comes  into  the 
world,  it  is  unfurniilied  with  knowledge; 
we  are  born  ignorant  of  every  good  and 
ufeful  thing  : we  know  not  God,  we 

know  not  ourfelves,  we  know  not  what  is 
our  duty  and  our  intered,  nor  v/here  lies 
our  danger ; and,  if  left  entirely  to  our- 

H 4 felves. 
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felves,  fhoiild  probably  grow  up  like  the 
brutes  of  the  earth  ^ we  fhould  trifle  away  ' 
the  brighter  feafons  of  life  in  a thoufand 
crimes  and  follies,  and  endure  the  fatigues 
and  burdens  of  if,  furrounded  with  a thou- 
fand miferies  5 and  at  lad  we  fhould  perifli 
and  die  without  knowledge  or  hope,  if  we 
had  no  inftrudtors. 

All  our  other  powers  of  nature,  fuch 
as  the  v/ill  and  the  various  affecffions,  the 
fenfes,  the  appetites,  and  the  limbs,  would 
become  wild  indruments  of  madnefs  and 
mifchief,  if  not  governed  by  the  under- 
danding : and  the  underdanding  itfelf 

would  run  into  a thoufand  errors,  dread- 
ful and  pernicious,  and  would  employ  all 
the  other  powers  in  mifchief  and  madnefs, 
if  it  hath  not  the  happinefs  to  be  indrud;- 
ed  in  the  things  of  Goo  and  men.  Aiid 
who  is  there  among  all  our  fellow  crea- 
tures fo  much  obliged  to  bedow  this  in- 
drudtion  on  us,  as  the  perfons  who  by 
Divine  Providence,  have  been  the  indru- 
ments  to  bring  us  into  life  and  being  It 
is  their  duty  to  give  their  young  offspring 
this  benefit  of  indrudtion,  as  far  as  they  are 
able  or  at  lead  to  provide  fuch  indrudors 
for  them,  and  to  put  the  children  under 
their  care. 

Here  let  us  therefore  enquire,  what  are 
the  fever al  things  in  which  children  fdould 
be  tnfruBed  ^ And  upon  a due  furvey,  we 

fhall 
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/hall  find  the  moft  important  things  which 
children  ought  to  learn  and  know,  are  thele 
which  follow. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  inJirutUng  Children  in  Religion. 

E L IG I O N,  in  all  the  parts  of  it, 
both  what  they  are  to  believe  and  what 
they  are  to  pradltfe,  is  moft  neceftary  to  be 
taught.  I menrion  this  in  the  firfi;  place, 
not  only  becaufe  it  is  a matter  of  the  hic>he/t 
importance,  and  of  mod:  univerfal  ^con- 
cern to  all  mankind,  but  becaufe  it  may  be 
taught  even  in  thefe  very  early  years  of 
life.  As  foon  as  children*  begin  to  know 
almod  any  thing,  and  to  exercife  their  rea- 
fon  about  matters  that  lie  within  the  reach 
of  their  knowledge,  they  may  be  brought 
to  know  fo  much  of  religion  as  is  neceffa- 
ry  for  their  age  and  date.  For  indance, 

1.  Young  children  may  be  taught  that 
there  is  a God,  a great  and  almighty  God 
who  made  them,  and  who  gives  them  every 
good  thing.  That  he  fees  them  every 
where,  though  they  cannot  fee  him ; and 
that  he  takes  notice  of  all  their  behaviour. 

2.  They  mud  be  told  what  they /hould 

do,  and  what  they  fhould  avoid,  in  order  to 
pleafe  God,  1 hey  /hould  be  taught  m ge- 
neral 
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neral  to  know  the  difference  between  good 
and  evil.  TPiey  may  learn,  that  it  k their 
duty  to  fear  and  love,  and  worfliip  God,  to. 
pray  to  him  for  what  they  want,  and  topraife 
him  for  what  they  enjoy;  to  obey  their  pa- 
rents, to  fpeak  truth,  and  to  be  honefl  and 
friendly  to  all  mankind  ; and  to  fet  a guard 
upon  their  own  appetites  and  pailions.  And 
that  to  negledt  thefe  things,  or  to  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  them,  is  finful  in  the  fight 
of  God. 

3.  Their  confciences  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving convidlion  when  they  have  negledted 
thefe  duties,  or  broken  the  commands  of 
God  or  of  tlieir  parents  ; and  they  may  be 
piade  fenfible  that  the  great  and  holy  God, 
who  loves  the  righteous  and  bellows  bleff- 
ings  upon  therri,  is  angry  with  thofe  who 
have  broken  his  commands  and  finnedao-ainfl 

O 

him;  and  therefore  that  they  themfelves  are 
become  fubjedl  to  his  difpleafure. 

4.  They  may  be  told,  that  there  is  ano- 
ther world  after  this  ; and  that  their  fouls, 
do  not  die  when  their  bodies  die : that 
they  fliall  be  taken  up  into  heaven,  which 
is  a date  of  pleafureand  happinefs,  if  they 
have  been  good  and  holy  in  this  world  : but 
if  they  have  been  wicked  children  they  mud 
go  down  to  hell,  which  is  a date  of  mifery 
and  torment. 

5.  You  may  alfo  inform  them,  that 
though  their  bodies  die  and  are  buried,  yet 

God 
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God  can  and  will  raife  them  to  life  again  ; 
and  that  their  body  and  foul  together  muH; 
be  made  happy  or  miferable,  according  to 
their  behaviour  in  this  life. 

6.  They  may  be  taught,  that  there  is  no 
way  for  luch  finful  creatures  as  we  are  to 
be  received  into  God’s  favour,  but  for  the 
fake  of  yefus  Chrijl  the  Son  of  God  ; who 
came  down  from  heaven  into  our  world, 
and  lived  a life  of  pure  and  perfedl  holi- 
nefs,  and  fuffered  death  to  reconcile  finners 
to  the  great  and  holy  God,  who  is  offended 
by  the  fins  of  men  and  now  he  lives  in 
heaven  to  plead  for  mercy  for  them  : and 
that  as  this  yefus  Chrijl  is  the  only  recon- 
ciler between  God  and  man,  fo  all  their 
hope  mud;  be  placed  in  him. 

7.  They  may  be  taught,  that  their  very 
natures  are  finful  : they  may  be  convinced, 
that  they  are  inclined  naturally  to  do  evil  ; 
and  they  fliould  be  informed,  that  it  is  the 
holy  Spirit  of  Gody  who  mufl;  cure  the  evil 
temper  of  their  own  fpirits,  and  make 
them  holy  and  fit  to  dwell  with  God  in 
heaven. 

8.  They  fhould  alfo  be  infirudled  to  pray 
to  God,  that  for  the  fake  of  yejiis  Chrif,  the 
ereat  mediator  or  reconciler,  he  would 

O 

pardon  their  fins  pad:,  and  help  them  by 
' his  Spirit  to  love  and  ferve  him  with  zeal 
and  faithfulnefs  for  the  time  to  come  : that 
he  would  beflow  all  neceffary  blefiingsupoii 

them 
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them  in  this  world,  and  bring  them  fafe  at 
lafl  to  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

9.  In  the  lafl:  place  they  flioiild  be  in-r  ‘ 
formed,  that  our  blefl'ed  Saviour  has  ap- 
pointed two  ordinances  to  be  obferved  by 
all  his  followers  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
w'hich  are  ul'ualiy  called  facraments. 

T HE  one  is  ba'ptifm,  wherein  perfons  are 
to  be  walked  with  water  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  holy  Spirit, 
to  fignify  thejr  being  given  up  to  Chrijl  as 
his  difciples,  or  profeflbrs  of  chriftianity  ; 
and  as  an  emblem  of  that  purity  of  heart 
and  life,  which,  as  fuch,  they  mufl  aim  at 
and  endeavour  after. 

The  other  is  Cord's  /upper , wherein 

bread  is  broken  and  wine  is  poured  out,  and 
diftributed  to  be  eaten  and  drank  bychrif- 
tians  in  remembrance  of  the  body  of  Chrijl, 
which  was  put  to  a bloody  death,  as  a ia- 
crihce  to  obtain  pardon  for  the  hns  of 
men. 

The  firfl  of  thefe,  namely,  baptifm,\^  but 
once  to  be  admin iftred  to  any  perfon  ; but 
the  laid,  namely,  the  Lord's  /upper,  is  to  be 
frequently  performed,  to  keep  us  always  in 
mind  of  the  death  of  Chrijl,  till  he  comes 
again  from  heaven  to  judge  the  world. 

Th  IS  is  the  /um  and  /uhftance  0/  the 
chrjlian  religion,  drawn  out  into  a very 
few  plain  articles : and  I think  a child  of 
common  capacity,  who  is  arrived  at  three 

or 
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or  four  years  of  age,  may  be  taught  fome 
part  of  thefe  articles,  and  may  learn  to  un- 
derfland  them  all  at  feven,  or  eight,  or  nine ^ 
at  leah:  fo  far  as  is  needful,  for  all  his  own 
exercifes  of  devotion  and  piety.  As  his 
age  increafes,  he  may  be  inftrudled  more 
at  large  in  the  principles  and  pradlices  of 
our  holy  religion,  as  I fhall  flaew  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  third  fedtion. 

SECT.  II. 

Hhe  Rxercife  and  Improvement  of  tkeir  na- 
tural Powers. 

TJT  A V I N G mentioned  religion  as  the 
principal  thing  in  which  children 
Haould  be  inlfrudted,  I proceed  to  fay,  in  the 
fecond  place,  that  childre?!  fhould  be  taught 
the  true  ufe,  the  exercife  and  improvement 
of  their  natural  powers : and  we  may  for 
order  fake  diflinguifh  thefe  into  the  powers 
of  the  body,  and  thofe  of  the  mind  : now 
though  nature  gives  thefe  powers  and  fa- 
culties, yet  it  is  a good  education  that  mull; 
inflrudf  us  in  the  exercife  and  improve- 
ment of  them  : otherwife,  like  an  unculti- 
vated field,  they  will  be  ever  barren  and 
fruitlefs,  or  produce  weeds  and  briars  in- 
flead  of  herbs  and  corn. 

Among  the  powers  of  the  mind  which 
are  to  be  thus  cultivated  we  may  reckon  the 

tinder- 
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tinderjlanding,  the  memoryy  the  judgment^ 
the  faculty  of  reafoning,  and  the  confci- 
ence. 

I . TEACH  them  to  ufe  their  tinder^ 
Jlanding  aright.  Perfuade  them  to  value 
their  underllandi ng  as  a noble  faculty,  and 
allure  them  to  feek  after  the  enrichment  of 
it  with  a variety  of  knowledge.  Let  no 
day  efcape  without  adding  fome  new  ideas 
to  their  underftanding,  and  giving  their 
young  unfurnidied  minds  fome  further  no- 
tion of  things. 

Almost  every  thing  is  new  to  a child, 
and  novelty  will  entice  them  onward  to  new 
acquifitions  : fhew  them  the  birds,  the 
beafls,  the  fifhes  and  infecfts,  trees,  herbs, 
fruits,  and  all  the  feveral  parts  and  proper- 
ties of  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world  : 
teach  them  to  obferve  the  various  occur- 
rences in  nature  and  providence,  the  fun, 
moon  and  flars,  the  day  and  night,  fum- 
mer  and  winter,  the  clouds  and  the  flcy, 

^ the  hail,  fnow  and  ice,  winds,  fire,  wa- 
ter, earth,  air,  fields,  woods,  mountains, 
rivers,"  6?^:.  Teach  them  that  the  great 
God  made  all  thefe  things,  and  his  provi- 
dence governs  them  all.  Acquaint  a child 
alfo  with  domeftic  affairs  fo  far  as  is  need- 
ful, and  with  the  things  that  belong  to 
the  civil  and  the  military  life,  the  church 
and  the  date,  with  the  works  of  God  and 
the  works  of  men.  A thoufand  objedts  that 

ffrike 
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llrike  their  eyes,  their  ears,  and  all  their 
fenfes,  will  furnifla  out  new  matter  for  thejr 
curiolity  and  your  inflrudlions. 

There  are  fome  books  which  are  pub- 
lidied  in  the  world,  wherein  a child  may 
be  delightfully  led  into  the  knowledge  of  a 
great  number  of  thefe  things  by  pictures, 
or  figures  of  birds,  beafts,  &c.  well  graven, 
with  their  names  under  them  j this  will 
much  affifl  the  labour  of  the  teacher,  and 
add  to  the  pleafure  of  children  in  their 
daily  learning. 

You  who  inflrud;  them,  fliould  allure 
their  young  curiolity  to  alk  many  quelli- 
ons,  encourage  them  in  it,  and  gratify  their 
enquiries,  by  giving  them  the  bed:  and  mod: 
fatisfa6tory  anfwers  you  can  frame,  and  ac- 
commodate all  your  language  to  their  ca- 
pacity. 

Give  them,  as  far  as  poffible,  clear  ideas 
of  things,  and  teach  them  how  to  didin- 
guifh  one  thing  from  another  by  their  dif- 
ferent appearances,  by  their  different  pro- 
perties^  and  by  their  different  effects.  Shew 
them  how  far  fome  things  agree  with 
others,  and  how  far  they  differ  from  them  ; 
and  above  all  things  teach  them,  as  far  as 
their  young  underdiandings  will  admit,  to 
didinguilli  between  appearances  and  real- 
ties, between  truth  and  fallhood,  between 
good  and  evil,  between  trifles  and  things 
of  importance ; for  thefe  are  the  mod  va- 
luable 
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luable  pieces  of  knowledge  and  diftindtion^ 
which  can  be  lodged  in  the  young  under- 
ftandings  of  children. 

2.  The  memory  is  another  faculty  of  the 
foul,  which  JJjould  he  cultivated  and  wiprov-^ 
ed:  endeavour  carefully  to  imprefs  on  their 
minds  things  of  worth  and  value.  Such 
are,  fhort  and  ufeful  and  entertaining  fto^ 
ries,  which  carry  in  them  fome  virtue  re- 
commended, fome  vice  ridiculed  or  punifli- 
ed  I various  human  and  divine  truths,  rules 
of  piety  and  virtue,  precepts  of  prudence, 
&c.  Repeat  thefe  things  often  to  them  by 
day  and  by  nighty  teach  them  thefe  things 
in  verfe  and  in  profe  ; rehearfe  them  in  their 
ears  at  all  proper  feafons,  and  take  occa- 
lion  to  make  them  repeat  thefe  things  to 
you. 

Be  folicitous  to  know  what  it  is  they 
learn  when  they  are  out  of  your  fight,  and 
take  good  care  that  their  memories  be  not 
charged  with  trides  and  idle  trumpery. 
The  memory  is  a noble  repofitory  or  ca^ 
binet  of  the  foul,  it  fhould  not  be  filled 
with  rubbifli  and  lumber.  Silly  tales  and 
foolifh  fongs,  the  conundrums  of  nurfes, 
and  the  dull  rhimes  that  are  fung  to 
lull  children  afieep,  or  to  footh  a froward 
humour,  fhould  be  generally  forbiden  to 
entertain  thofe  children  where  a good  edu- 
cation is  defigned.  Something  more  inno- 
cent, more  folid  and  profitable  may  be  in- 
vented 
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vented  inflead  of  thefe  fooleries.  If  it  were 
poflible,  let  a very  few  things  be  lodged  in 
the  memory  of  children  v/hich  they  need 
to  forget  when  they  are  men. 

The  way  to  flrengthen  and  improve  the 
memory,  is  to  put  it  upon  daily  exercife,  I 
do  not  mea.n  that  young  children  fhould  be 
kept  fo  clofe  to  their  book  as  to  be  crammed 
with  leiTons  all  the  day  long,  and  made  to 
receive  and  fuflaih  a heavy  load  every  hour. 
The  powers  of  the  foul  (efpecially  fuch  as 
adt  in  clofe  concert  with  the  body,  and  are 
fo  much  aided  by  the  brain)  may  be  over- 
burdened, and  injured,  as  well  as  the  limbs : 
the  mind  may  be  perplexed  and  confound- 
ed, the  head  may  be  overftrained  and 
weakened ; and  the  health  impaired  in  thofe 
tender  years  of  life,  by  an  exceffive  impo- 
fition  on  the  memory  : the  teachers  of 
children  fhould  have  fome  prudence,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  their  ages  and  their  feveral  capa- 
cities : they  fliould  know  how  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes. 

But  in  general  it  may  be  faid,  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
body,  grow  fronger  by  a confant  and  mode- 
rate exercife.  Every  day  let  the  memory 
of  a child  be-entrufted  with  fomething 
new : every  day  let  fome  lelTon  be  learn- 
ed : and  every  Lord’s-day  at  lead,  even 
in  their  youngeft  years,  let  them  learn  by 
heart  fome  one  text  of  fcripture,  (chiefly 

I that 
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that  on  which  the  minifter  preaches :)  this 
will  grow  up  in  time  to  a confiderable 
treafure  of  fcriptural  knowledge,  which 
will  be  of  unfpeakable  ufe  to  them  in  the 
ehriflian  life.  I have  known  children, 
who  from  their  early  years  have  been  con- 
ilantly  trained  up  and  taught  to  remember  a 
few  fentences  of  a fcrmon  befides  the  text, 
and  by  this  means  have  grown  up  by  de- 
grees to  know  all  the  diftin^l  parts  and 
branches  of  a difcourfe,  and  in  time  to 
write  down  half  the  fermon  after  they  came 
home,  to  their  own  confolation,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  friends : whereas 
thofe  who  have  been  never  taught  to  ufe 
their  memories  in  their  younger  parts  of 
life,  lofe  every  thing  from  their  thoughts 
tvhen  it  is  pad  off  from  their  ears,  and 
come  home  from  noble  and  edifying  dif- 
courfes,  pleafed  (it  may  be)  with  the  tran- 
fient  found,  and  commending  the  preacher, 
but  unindrudcd,  unimproved,  without 
any  growth  in  knowledge  or  piety. 

3.  The  judgment  is  another  natural 
power  of  the  mijid  which  Jhould  be  exer^ 
cifed  and  improved  in  children.  They  fliould 
be  taught  to  pafs  no  judgment  on  me?i  or 
things  rafl)Iy  or  faddenlyy  but  to  withhold 
their  judgment  till  they  fee  fufficient  rea-* 
Ion  to  determine  them.  To  this  end,  fliew 
them  in  little  common  inllances  how  oftei> 
they  are  deceived  when  they  judge  on  a 

fudden,, 
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fudden,  without  due  confidemtion,  and  how 
often  they  are  forced  to  change  their  opi- 
nions. Put  them  in  mind  how  foon  they 
have  found  themfelves  millaken,  when  they 
have  given  their  opinions  too  haftily.  This 
will  make  them  cautious,  and  afraid  of  be- 
ing fo  rafh,  either  in  praifing  one  thing  or 
in  condemning  another. 

Teach  them  to  judge,  not  merely  by 
nvard  Jhew  and  appearances,  but  by  fearch-- 
ing  things  to  the  bottom.  Convince  them 
that  every  man  who  hath  fine  clothes  is  not 
rich ; and  that  every  man  who  talks  hard 
Words  is  not  wife  or  learned ; that  every 
One  who  Wears  a red  coat  is  not  a foldier; 
nor  is  every  perfon  good-humoured,  who 
fpeaks  very  complaifant  things  in  compa- 
ny. Take  frequent  occafion  to  fhew  them, 
how  much  they  will  be  miftaken  if  they 
judge  immediately  by  outward  appearances 
of  things. 

Tell  them,  that  they  mufi;  not  judge  of 
things  by  cuflom,  nor  by  the  common  opmi- 
ons  of  the  inidtitude,  nor  by  the  praSiices  of 
the  rich  and  the  great  .*  for  all  tliefe  things 
may  deceive  them : but  that  they  mull 
judge  of  things  merely  by  reafon,  except 
in  matters  of  religion*  and  there  they  mull 
judge  rather  by  feripture  or  the  word  of 
God.  Let  them  know,  that  cufioms  change 
and  alter,  and  the  cufioms  of  one  age  or  of- 
one  nation  difier  greatly  from  tbofe  of  ano.- 

I 2 ther; 
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others  but  that  the  nature  and  the  reafoti 
of  things  is  ftill  the  fame,  and  that  fcrip- 
ture  is  the  conftant  and  unchangeable  rule 
of  our  religion. 

To  confirm  this,  let  them  be  informed 
that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  our  ancefiors  in 
England,  and  it  is  now  the  cufiom  in  France 
and  Spain y to  fay  their  prayers  in  Latm-y 
and  to  worfiiip  images  : But  it  is  a finful 
cujiomy  though  the  multitudes  of  the  com- 
mon people  agree  in  it,  and  though  the 
great  and  the  rich  pradlife  it  alfo.  Nor  is 
our  prefent  cufiom  in  Great-Britahiy  of 
praying  in  Englijh  and  worfhipping  no  ima- 
ges, to  be  efieemed  the  right  way  of  wor- 
fhip  becaufe  it  is  the  cufiom  of  the  nation, 
but  becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God,  which  forbids  us  to  worfiiip  images, 
or  to  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Take  every  occafion  to  guard  them 
againfi  prejudices, and  pafiingajudgmenton 
men  or  things  upon  infufficient  grounds. 

4.  The  rcafoning  powers  of  the  mind 
foould  be  cultivated  and  improved  in  children. 
This  is  very  near  akin  to  the  former,  and 
therefore  I fiiall  be  very  brief  here. 

Whensoever  children  give  you  their 
opinion  of  any  thing,  afk  them  to  give  you 
alio  the  reafon  why  they  are  of  that  opini- 
on : whenfoever  they  defire  or  wifii  for 
any  thing,  or  fiiew  an  averfion  to  it,  en- 
quire what  is  the  reafon  of  their  defire  or 

averfion  i 
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averfion  : When  they  have  done  any  thing 
of  their  own  will,  alk  them  the  reafoii 
why  they  did  it.  And  when  you  do  any 
thing  that  is  for  their  good,  fhew  them 
the  rcafon  why  you  do  it,  and  convince 
them  that  it  was  fit  and  neceffaryto  be  done, 
though  perhaps  it  was  not  fo  pleafing  to 
them. 

By  calling  their  young  reafon  thus  into 
exercife,  you  will  teach  them  wifdom  be- 
' times : you  will  awaken  manly  thoughts 
within  them,  and  foon  lead  them  to  a ra- 
tional and  manly  condudf  in  their  childifli 
years  : by  this  means  alfo  you  will  always 
have  a handle  to  take  hold  of,  in  order  to 
perfuade  them  to  their  duty,  and  to  fave 
them  from  mifchief.  But  if  their  reafo7i- 
ing  powers  be  negledled,  you  will  train 
them  up  like  the  horfe  and  the  mule  who 
have  no  underfianding : they  will  grow 
like  brutes  in  the  fhape  of  men,  and  rea- 
fon will  have  but  little  power  over  them  in 
the  following  parts  of  life. 

5.  CONSCIENCE  is  another  natural 
power  of  the  foul,  wherein  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  rules  of  duty  to  God  and 
man  are  to  be  laid  up : it  is  fomething  with- 
in us  that  calls  us  to  account  for  our  faults, 
and  by  which  we  pafs  a judgment  concern- 
ine  ourfelves  and  all  our  adlions. 

O ^ ^ 

Children  have  a confcience  wdthin 
them,  and  it  fliould  be  awakened  early  to 
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its  duty.  They  fhould  be  taught  to  reflecl 
and  look  back  upon  their  own  behaviour, 
to  call  themfelves  often  to  account,  to 
compare  their  deeds  with  thofe  good  rules 
and  principles  laid  up  in  their  minds,  and  to 
fee  how  far  they  have  complied  with  them, 
and  how  far  they  have  negledted  them.  Pa- 
rents fhould  teach  their  children  to  pay  a 
religious  refpedt  to  the  inward  dictates  of 
virtue  within  them,'  to  examine  their  ac- 
tions continually  by  the  light  of  their  own 
confcienccs,  and  to  rejoice  when  they  can 
approve  themfelves  to  their  owm  minds,  that 
they  have  adled  well  according  to  the  bed: 
of  their  knowledge  : they  ought  alfo  to  at- 
tend to  the  inward  reproofs  of  confcience, 
and  mourn,  and  be  afhamed,  and  repent  when 
they  have  finned  againd:  their  light.  It  is 
of  admirable  ufe  toward  all  the  pradlices 
of  religion  and  every  virtue,  to  have  con- 
fcience well  dored  with  good  principles, 
and  to  be  always  kept  tender  and  watchful; 
it  is  proper  that  children  daould  learn  to  re- 
verence and  obey  this  inward  monitor  be- 
times, that  every  wilful  fin  may  give  their 
confciences  a fenfible  pain  and  uneafinefs, 
and  that  they  may  be  difpofed  to  ficrihce 
every  thing  elfe  to  confiderations  of  con- 
fcience, and  to  endure  any  extremities  ra- 
ther than  ad:  contrary  to  it.  ' 

I proceed  in  the  next  place  to  confider, 
the  fever  al. powers  of , the  body  which  ought 

to 
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to  be  regulated  and  managed  by  the  due  in- 
ilrudlion  of  children  in  their  younger  ye<H-s. 
Now  as  the  God  of  nature  has  given  chil- 
dren eyes,  and  tongues,  and  feet,  and  arms, 
and  hands,  it  is  expedient  that  parents 
fliould  teach  their  cliildren  the  proper  ufe 
of  them. 

I.  The  God  of  nature  hath  given  them 
eyes.  Let  their  parents  teach  them  to  ufe 
thefe  eyes  aright.  Would  it  be  amifs  in  me 
here  to  give  a hint  or  two  of  this  kind  ? May 
not  children  be  warned  againfla  flaring  look, 
againft  flretching  their  eye-lids  into  a glare 
of  wildnefs  ? may  they  not  be  forbid  to  look 
ahde  on  any  objedl  in  a fquinting  manner, 
when  their  faces  are  turned  another  way? 
fhould  they  not  be  inftrudled  to  look  diredlr- 
ly  with  their  face  turjied  to  the  thing  they 
look  at  r May  they  not  be  taught  with  due 
courage  to  look  in  the  face  of  the  perfon 
they  fpeak  to,  yet  with  an  humble  modell 
^tfpedl,  as  befits  a child?  A becoming  cou- 
rage and  a becoming  mqdefly  dwell  inuch 
in  the  eye, 

Some  children  fhould  be  often  admo- 
nidted  to  lay  afide  a gloomy  and  a frowniog 
look,  a fcowling  air,  an  uneafy  and  forbids 
ding  afpcdl.  They  flaould  be  taught  to 
fmooth  the  ruffles  of  their  brow,  and  put 
on  a lively,  pleafing,  and  cheerful  counte- 
nance among  their  friends : fome  there  are 
who  have  all  thefe  graces  by  nature,  but 
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thofe  who  have  them  not  may  be  corre6led 
and  foftened  by  the  care  of  parents  in 
younger  years 

2.  Let  parents  teach  children  to  ufe 
their  tongues  properly  and  agreeably^  not 
'Only  to  fpeak,  but  to  pronounce  their  words 
plain  and  diftind:.  Let  them  be  inftrucfled 
to  keep  due  and  proper  diftances  between 
their  words  and  fentences,  and  not  fpeak: 
in  a fwift  hurry,  with  a tumult  of  fyllables 
and  clutter  upon  their  lips,  which  will 
found  like  a foreign  gibberidi,  and  never 
be  Linderftood.  Nor  fhould  they  drawl  out 
their  words  in  a flow  long  tone,  which  is 
equally  ungraceful  and  difagreeable. 

‘ There  are  two  other  common  faults 
in  fpeaking,  and  where  they  are  found  they 
fliould  be  corre(5led  early  in  children. 

The  one, is  lifpingy  which  is  a pronun- 
ciation of  the  letter  S or  Z,  or  C before  E 
and  I,  as  though  it  where  TH.  Thus,  in- 
dead  fpice  they  cry  thpithe,  inftead  of 
ceaf:  thty  fay  theathe.  This  may  be  cured 
by  teaching  them  to  pronounce  a few  fuch 

words 


It  may  here  be  recolIedleJ  by  the  way,  that  agloomi- 
nefs  afpect  does  not  always  arifefroin  a malignity  of  temper, 
butfornetimcs  from  fear  of  difpleafing  and  incuring  reproof; 
and  is  therefore  often  to  be  removed  by  fpeaking  kindly  to 
children,  and  encouraging  them  with  expreflions  of  candor 
and  tendernefs.  To  know  how  in  fuch  cafes  to  divert  a 
child,  and  make  him  chearful  and  happy  in  the  company 
of  a parent,  is  none  of  the  leali  important  cares  of  education. 
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words  as  thefe,  where  the  found  of  the  let- 
ter S prevails,  with  their  teeth  (hut  clofe: 
and  by  forbidding  them  to  put  their  tongue 
between  their  teeth  at  any  time,  except  when 
tb  is  to  be  pronounced. 

The  other  fault  is  flammerlng,  which  I 
fuppofe  may  be  commonly  prevented  or 
cured  by  teaching  children  not  to  fpeak 
much,  and  to  fpeak  flow  always;  and  they 
fhould  be  warned  againfl:  all  anger  or  haf- 
tinefs,  or  eagernefs  of  fpirit;  for  fuch  a 
temper  will  throw  out  their  words  fafter 
than  the  organs  of  fpeech  can  accommo- 
date themfelves  to  form  the  fyllables,  and 
thus  bring  a hurry  and  confufion  into  their 
fpeech : and  they  ihould  alfo  gain  a good 
degree  of  courage  or  becoming  aflurance, 
and  not  fpeak  with  much  concern  or  fear; 
for  fear  will  flop  the  organs  of  fpeech,  and 
hinder  the  formation  of  words.' 

But  I infifl  no  longer  on  the  ufe  of  the 
tongue  in  fpeaking. 

3.  As  God  hath  given  them  feet,  let  pa-, 
rents  teach  them  to  fland  firm  and  flrong, 
and  to  walk  in  a becoming  and  decent  man- 
ner, without  waddling  from  fide  to  fide, 
without  turning  either  or  both  of  their  feet 
inward,  without  little  jerks  in  their  mo- 
tion, or  long  flrides,  or  any  of  thofe  awk- 
wardnefies  which  continue  with  many  per- 
fons  to  old  age,  for  want  of  having  thefe 
irregularities  correded  when  they  were 

young. 
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young.  Children  iliould  be  indulged  in 
their  fports,  fometimes  in  running  fwift- 
ly,  and  in  leaping,  where  there  is  no 
danger,  in  order  to  exercife  their  limbs, 
and  make  them  pliant  and  nirnble,  hrong 
and  adtive  on  all  occafions. 

to  their  arms  and  bands,  they  were 
formed,  not  to  lie  folded  in  the  bofom,  but 
to  be  engaged  in  fome  ufeful  work;  and 
fometimes,  with  due  moderation,  in  robuft 
and  hardy  exercife  and  toil ; not  fo  as  to 
over-ftrain  their  joints,  but  to  acquire  hrm- 
nefs  of  hrepgth  by  exercife. 

And  more  efpecially,  they  who  are  to  get 
their  bread  by  their  hands,  fhould  be  inured 
to  toilfome  and  vigorous  laboprs  almoll 
from  their  infancy:  they  fliould  be  accuf- 
tomed  to  work  in  heat  and  cold,  and  to  bear 
rougher  exercifes  and  fatigues  of  body, 
that  they  may  be  fit  to.  endure  hardfliips, 
and  go  through  thofe  difficulties  which 
their  flat  ion  of  life  may  call  them  to,  with- 
out any  injury  or  inconveniency.  And  it  is 
defirable  that  the  Tons  of  all  families  ffiould 
be  in  fome  degree  inured  to  fuch  difficul- 
ties as  thefe,  which  men  of  all  ranks  are 
fometimes  called  to  encounter. 

If  fome  fond  and  tender  mothers  had 
brought  up  their  children  in  this  hardy 
manner,  they  had  not  now,  in  all  human 
probability,  been  mourning  over  their 
graves.  In  their  younger  years  they  would 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely  let  them  fet  the  foie  of  their  foot  to 
the  ground,  nor  fufFer  the  wind  to  blow 
upon  them : thus  they  grew  up  in  a ftate 
of  tendernefs  and  infirmity,  fickly  and 
feeble  creatures;  a fudden  heat  or  a cold 
feized  them;  their  patures,  which  were 
never  accuftomed  to  bear  hardfiiip,  were 
unable  to  refift  the  enemy;  a fever  kindled 
in  their  blood,  or  a catarrh  or  cough  injured 
their  1 ungs,  and  early  buried  their  parents 
hopes  in  th’cduft. 

Thus  I have  finifhed  the  fecond ge?ie7'al 
head  of  inJiruBiqn,  that  is,  children  fhould 
be  inftrudled  to  exercife.  and  improve  their 
natural  powers,  both  of  mind  and  body: 
and  this  is  one  neceifary  part  of  a good  edu- 
cation, which  parents  and  other  teachers 
ihould' attend  betimes. 

* , , I ■ • 

SECT.  III. 

I 

Self-  Government. 


^HILDREN fhould  be  inftruSledin  the  art 
^ They  ihould  be 

taught,  (as  far  as  pofiible)  to  govern  their 
thoughts:  to  ufe  their  wills  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  light  of  their  under jlandmgs, 
and  not  by  head-firong  and  foolifh  humour; 
they  ihould  learn  to  keep  the  lower  powers 

of 
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of  nature  under  the  command  of  their 
^ reafon:  they  fhould  be  infirudted  to  re- 
gulate their  fenfes,  their  imagination,  their 
appetites,  and  their  pajjions.  Let  it  be  ob- 
ferved  that  I fpeak  of  thefe  things  in  this 
pldce,  not  as  a part  of  religion,  though 
they  are  an  important  part  of  it,  but  give 
it  as  a direction  exceedingly  ufeful  to  all  the 
purpofesof  human  life  in  this  world. 

I.  THEIR  thoughts  and  fancies  foould 
be  brought  under  early  government.  Chil- 
dren fliould  be  taught,  as  far  as  poflible,  to 
keep  their  thoughts  and  attention  fixed  up- 
on what  is  their  proper  bufinefsj  and  to 
withhold  them  from  roving  and  wandering 
away  from  the  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. Many  children  have  fuch  wild  flut- 
tering fancies,  that  they  will  not  be  eafily 
confined  to  fix  upon  one  objedlfor  any  con- 
fiderable  time:  every  flying  feather,  every 
motion  of  any  perfoji  or  thing  that  is  near 
them, every  found,  or  noife,  or  fliadow,  calls 
them  away  from  their  duty.  When  they 
fhould  employ  their  eyes  on  their  book  or 
their  work,  they  will  be  gazing  at  every 
thing  befides  their  taflc ; they  muff  rife  often 
to  the  window  to  fee  what  pafles  abroad, 
when  their  bufinefs  lies  within. 

This  volatile  humour,  if  not  gently  al- 
tered and  wifely  correfed  in  early  years, 
will  have  an  unhappy  influence  to  hinder 
them  for  ever  from  attaining  any  great  ex- 
cellence 
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cellence  in  whatfoever  bufinefs  they  under- 
take. Children  Ihould  be  taught  therefore  1 
to  call  in  their  wandering  thoughts,  and 
bind  them  to  the  work  in  hand,  till  they 
have  gone  through  it  and  finifhed  it. 

Yet  this  fort  of  wandering  folly  Ihould 
not  be  chaftized  feverely  in  young  children, 
nor  fiiould  it  be  fubdued  with  violence,  by 
too  clofe  and  rigorous  a confinement  to  ma- 
ny long  hours  of  labour  or  fludy,  in  that 
early  and  tender  part  of  life ; fuch  a con- 
dudl  might  break  or  overwhelm  an  adtive 
and  fprightly  genius,  and  deifroy  all  thofe 
feeds  of  curiofity  which  promife  well  for 
inaturer  years  : but  proper  and  agreeable 
methods  fhould  be  ufed  to  perfuade  and  in- 
cline the  young  learner  to  attend  to  his  pre- 
fent  employment.  It  is  far  better  to  fix  the 
thoughts  to  duty  by  allurement  than  by 
feverity  : but  fome  way  or  other  it  ought 
to  be  endeavoured,  at  leaft  in  a good  de- 
gree. 

This  fixednefs  of  the  mind  and  adlive 
powers,  is  not  only  of  great  fervice  to  at- 
tain ufeful  knowledge,  or  to  learn  any  bu- 
finefs  in  common  life,  but  it  is  of  confi- 
derable  advantage  in  religion,  in  atten- 
dance on  divine  worlhip,  either  prayer, 
preaching  or  meditation ; where  the  mind 
is  fubjedt  to  a thoufand  difiradlions,  for 
want  of  being  taught  to  fix  the  attention 
in  younger  years.  Perfons  who  have  well 

learned 
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learned  the  art  of  governing  their  thoughts, 
can  purfue  a train  of  thinking  while  they 
walk  through  the  ftreets  of  Lo72Jon,  nor 
will  the  noife  and  hurry  of  that  bufy  place, 
break  the  thread  of  their  meditations.  A 
happy  attainment  this,  and  a felicity  which 
but  few  arrive  at  ! 

2.  Children  fliould  be  alfo  inflrudifed 
to  govern  their  inclinations  and  -wifies,  and 
to  determine  their  wills  and  their  choice  of 
things,  not  by  humour  and  wild  fancy, 
but  by  the  didates  of  reafon.  Some  per- 
Ibns,  even  in  their  mature  years,  can  give 
no  other  account  why  thy  choofe  and  de- 
termine to  do  this  or  that,  but  becaufe 
they  have  a fancy  for  it,  and  they  will  do 
it.  I will  becaufe  I will,  ferves  inlfead  of 
all  other  reafons.  And  in  the  fame  man- 
ner they  manage  their  refufal  dr  diilike  of 
any  thing.  I hate  to  do  this  thing  ; I will 
not  go  to  this  place,  nor  do  that  work ; I a7n 
refolved  againji  it ; and  all  from  mere  hu- 
mour. This  is  a condud  very  unbecom- 
ing a reafonable  creature;  and  this  folly 
ihouid  be  correded  betimes,  in  dur  early 
parts  of  life,  fince  God  has  given  us  un-' 
jderftanding  and  reafon  to  be  the  guide  of 
our  refolutions,  and  to  dired  our  choice 
and  all  our  adions. 

'^.APPET^ITR  is  another  thing  '^vhich 
fould  be  put  under  fridl  government , and 
children  fliould  be  taught  betimes  to  reftraiii 

it. 
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it.  That  of  the  tafe  is  the  firft  thing* 
that  gets  the  afcendant  in  our  younger 
years,  and  a guard  jGioiild  be  fet  upon  it 
early.  What  an  unbecoming  thing  is  it 
for  children  to  be  craving  after  every  difh 
that  comes  to  a table  ? and  that  they  will 
generally  do,  if  they  have  never  been  taught 
to  bridle  their  craving.  They  mull  eat  of 
all  the  pickles  and  fauces  and  high  feafon- 
ed  meats,  and  gorge  themfelves  with  a med- 
ley of  inconfiflent  dainties ; and  without 
any  reftraint,  left  little  inafer  fhould  be  fro- 
ward,  or  left  little  mifs  fhould  grow  out  of 
humour  with  her  dinner.  How  often  do 
they  make  a foul  inroad  on  their  health  by 
excefs  of  eating,  being  tempted  farther 
than  nature  requires  by  every  lufcious  bit 
which  is  within  their  light  ? how  frequent- 
ly doth  this  indulgence  vitiate  their  fto- 
mach,  ruin  their  conflitution,  weaken  the 
fprings  of  nature,  and  deftroy  the  powers 
of  animal  life  betimes  ? how  many  graves 
are  filled,  and  funeral  vaults  crowded  with 
little  carcafes  which  have  been  brought  to 
untimely  death  by  the  foolifh  fondnefs 
of  a parent  or  a nurfe,  giving  the  young 
creatures  leave  to  eat  every  thing  they 
delire  ? or  if  they  happen  by  ftrcngth  of 
conflitution  to  furvive  this  peftilence,  how 
often  do  they  grow  up  young  gluttons,  and 
place  their  happinefs  in  the  fatisfadlion  of 
the  tafle  ? they  are  deaf  to  all  the  rules- 

of 
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of  virtue  and  abftincnce  all  their  lives,  be- 
caufe  they  were  never  taught  to  deny  them- 
felves  when  they  were  young.  O it  is  a 
mean  and  fhaineful  thing  to  be  a Have  to 
our  tafte,  and  to  let  this  brutal  appetite 
fubdue  reafon  and  govern  the  man.  But 
if  appetites  muft  be  gratified  in  the  child, 
they  will  grow  ftrong  in  the  years  of  youth, 
and  a thoufand  to  one  but  they  over-power 
the  man  alfo* 

Let  but  fond  parents  humour  their  lit- 
tle offspring,  and  indulge  their  children  to 
iip  wine  frequently,  and  they  will  generally 
grow  up  to  the  love  of  it  long  before  na- 
ture needs  it ; and  by  this  means  they  will 
imagine  drams  are  daily  necefiary  for  their 
fupport,'  by  that  time  they  are  arrived  at 
the  age  of  man  or  woman.  Thus  na- 
ture is  foon  burnt  up,  and  life  pays  for  the 
deadly  draught.  The  foundation  of  much 
gluttony  and  drunkennefs,  of  many  dif- 
eafes  that  arife  from  intemperance,  and  of 
many  an  untimely  death,  is  laid  in  the  nur- 
fery. 

An  exe<^  of  nicenefs  in  pleafng  the  pa~ 
latCy  is  a fooliQi  and  dangerous  humour, 
which  fliould  never  be  encouraged  by  pa- 
rents, fince  the  plainefl  food  is  mofl  health- 
ful for  all  perfons,  but  efpecially  for  chil- 
dren : and  in  this  refpeit  they  iliould  be 
under  the  condud:  of  their  elders,  and  not 
always  choofe  for  themfelves.  This  condud 

and 
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and  dlfcipline  will  train  them  up  to  virtue 
and  felf-denial,  to  temperance  and  fruga- 
lity, to  a relifli  of  plain  and  wholefome 
food,  to  the  pleafures  of  adtive  health,  and 
to  a firm  and  cheerful  old  ao:e. 

The  indulgence  of  a nice  appetite  in 
children,  is  not  only  the  reafon  why  they 
are  fo  often  fick,  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
makes  them  fo  h u m oro u s a nd  fq u earn i ih , t ha  t 
they  can  fcarcely  be  perfuaded  to  fwailow 
•a  medicine  Vv’hich  is  neceifary  for  their  re- 
covery. What  a long  tedious  and  tirefome 
bufinefs  is  it  to  wait  on  fome  children 
vvhole‘hours  together,  while  all  the  foftper- 
fuafions  and  flatteries  of  a mother  cannot 
prevail  with  them  to  take  a naufeous  fpoon- 
ful,  or  a bitter  bolus,  though  their  life  may 
feem  to  depend  on  it  ? They  have  been 
taught  to  make  an  idol  of  their  tafte,  and 
even  in  the  view  and  peril  of  death,  they 
can  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  affront  their  idol, 
and  difpleafe  their  palate  wdth  a draughty 
or  even  a pill,  which  difgufts  it. 

There  are  other  appetites  (if  I may  fo 
call  them)  beflde  that  of  the  tafte,  which 
children  are  ready  to  indulge  too  far,  if  not 
limited  and  corredled  by  the  wifdom  of 
their  parents.  T^heir  eyes  are  never fatisfied 
with  feeing,  nor  their  cars  with  hearing. 
Some  young  perfons  cannot  hear  of  a fine 
fhow  but  they  muft  needs  fee  it : nor  can 
they  be  told  of  a concert  of  mufic,  but 
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they  muft  needs  hear  it,  though  it  creates 
an  expence  beyond  their  circumilances,  . 
and  may  endanger  their  health  or  their 
virtue. 

I CONFESS  freely,  that  I would  recom- 
mend the  light  of  uncommon  things  in 
nature  or  art,  in  government  civil  or  mi- 
litary, to  the  curiolity  of  youth.  If  fome 
Ifrange  wild  beafts  and  birds  are  to  bclhown, 
if  lions  and  eagles,  olfriches  and  elephants, 
pelicans  or  rhinocerofes,  are  brought  into 
our  land,  if  an  ingenious  model  of  Solo- 
vion\  temple,  or  fome  nice  and  admirable 
clock-work,  engines,  or  moving  pidlures, 
6cc.  be  made  a fpedlacle  to  the  ingenious  ; 
if  a king  be  crowned,  or  a public  triumph 
proceed  through  the  llreets  j when  an  army 
is  reviewed  by  a prince,  when  an  ambaf- 
fador  makes  a public  entry,  or  when  there 
is  a public  trial  of  criminals  before  a judge, 
I will  readily  allow  thefe  fights  are  wor- 
thy of  the  attendance  of  the  younger  parts 
of  mankind ; once  at  lead:,  where  it  may 
be  done  with  fafety,  and  without  too  great 
hazard  or  expence.  Mod:  of  thefe  are 
things  which  are  not  often  repeated,  and 
it  is  fit  that  the  curiodty  of  the  eyes  fliould 
be  fo  far  gratified,  as  to  give  people  once 
in  their  lives  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  thefe  things  are,  that  their  minds 
may  be  furnifhed  with  ufeful  ideas  of  the 
world  of  nature  or  art,  and  with  fome 

notion 
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notion  of  the  great  and  uncommon  fcenes 
and  appearances  of  the  civil  life.  But  for 
children  to  haunt  every  public  fpedlacie, 
to  attend  with  condancy  every  lord  mayor’s 
fhovv,  to  feize  every  opportunity  of  repeat-* 
ing  thefe  fights,  fuffering  nothing  to  efcape 
them  that  may  pleafe  their  fenfes,  and  this 
too  often  without  any  regard  to  their  reli- 
gion, their  virtue,  or  their  health,  this  is  a 
vanity  which  ought  to  be  refrained  by  thofe 
to  whom  God  and  nature  hath  committed 
the  care  of  their  inf  ruction,  and  who  have 
a juf  and  natural  authority  over  them. 
But  of  this,  and  fome  other  fubjedf  s akin  to 
it,  I may  have  occaf  on  to  fpeak  more  in  the 
following  parts  of  this  difcourfe,  when  I 
profefledly  treat  on  the  article  of  ref  raint. 

Thus  I have  fiown  how  the  appetites 
and  inclinations  of  children  fiould  be  put 
under  difcipline,  and  how  they  may  be 
taught  fe If- government  in  this  reipedt . 

4.  The  pajjions  or  affe^iions  are  the  laf 
thing  which  I fliall  mention  : thefe  ap- 
pear very  early  in  children  to  want  a regu- 
lation and  government.  They  love  and 
hate  too  rafily,  and  with  too  much  vehe- 
mence ; they  grieve  and  rejoice  too  violent- 
ly and  on  the  fudden,  and  that  for  mere 
trifles  3 their  hopes  and  fears^  their  ele- 
frcs  and  their  averfons,  are  prefen tly  raided 
to  too  high  a pitch,  and  upon  very  flight 
and  infuflicient  grounds.  It  becomes  a vs^ife 
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parent  to  watch  over  thefe  young  emotions 
of  their  fouls,  and  put  in  a word  of  pru- 
dent caution,  as  often  as  they  obferve  thefe 
irregularities. 

Let  children  be  taught  early,  that  the 
little  things  for  which  they  are  fo  zealous, 
for  which  they  grieve  or  rejoice  fo  impetu- 
oully,  are  not  worthy  of  thefe  affections  of 
their  fouls  5 fliew  them  the  folly  of  being 
fo  J'ond  of  thefe  trifles,  and  of  vexing  and 
growing  fretful  for  the  lofs  of  them.  In- 
form them  what  a happinefs  it  is  to  have 
few  defines  and  few  averfons,  for  this  will 
preferve  them  from  a multitude  of  forrows, 
and  keep  their  temper  always  ferene  and 
calm  : perfuade  them  never  to  raife  their 
hopes  very  high  of  things  in  this  world, 
and  then  they  will  never  meet  with  greats 
difappointments.  Teach  them  moderation 
in  all  thefe  workings  of  their  fpirits  j and  in- 
form them,  that  their  paflions  fhould  never 
be  laid  out  thus  on  objefts  which  do  not 
deferve  them,  nor  rife  higher  than  the  oc- 
caflon  requires. 

Teach  bafliful  and  timorous  children, 
that  they  need  be  afiamed  of  nothing  but 
what  is  evil ; that  they  fhould  fear  God  in 
the  firfl  place,  and  jferve  him,  and  then 
they  need  not  be  afraid  of  men,  or  of  any 
thing  that  threatens  mifehief  to  them;  for 
the  Almighty  God  will  be  their  friend 
and  dcience.  Engage  dieir  fear  and  their 

love 
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love  in  the  firft  place  on  God,  the  mod: 
proper  and  fupreme  objed;  of  them  ^ let 
their  hope,  their  joys  and  their  forrows, 
a,s  foon  as  poffible,  be  tindured  with  reli- 
gion : fet  their  young  ahedions  at  work 
on  the  moil  needful  and  important  objcds 
of  them  in  early  life,  and  this  will  have  a 
fweet  and  powerful  influence  on  the  better 
regulation  of  them  with  regard  to  all  fenfi- 
ble  things. 

Above  all,  let  them  know  that  they  mufl: 
govern  their  anger,  and  not  let  it  break  out 
on  every  flight  occafion.  It  is  anger  that 
is  eminently  called,  pajjion  among  children, 
and  in  the  language  of  common  life.  This 
therefore  fhould  eminently  have  a conflant 
guard  fet  upon  it.  Shew  them  how  un- 
reafonable  and  unmanly  a thing  it  is  to 
take  fire  at  every  little  provocation  : how 
honourable  and  glorious  to  forgive  an  inju- 
ry ; how  much  like  God,  and  like  the  bell: 
of  men.  Let  them  know  what  Solomo?t 
would  inform  them,  that  the  patient  in 
fpirit  is  better  than  the  proud  m Jpirit : that 
he  who  is  Jlow  to  anger,  is  better  than  the 
mighty ',  and  he  that  ruleth  his  fpirit,  better 
than  he  that  taketh  a city.  Teach  them  to 
put  away  their  little  quarrels  and  refen t- 
ments,  and  to  forget  and  bury  them  in  love. 
Let  them  be  put  in  mind,  that  though  an- 
ger may  happen  to  rife  a little  in  a good 
man,  yet  it  rejis  and  abides  only  in  the  bofotn 
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of  a fool',  and  therefore  they  fliould  never 
grow  fallen,  nor  let  the  fun  go  down  upon 
their  wrath. 

The  occafions  of ' childhh  refentment, 
and  the  rifings  of  anger,  are  ready  to  return 
often,  and  therefore  they  fliould  often  have 
fuch  warnings  given  them  and  fuch  inftruc- 
tions  repeated.  Tell  them  how  lovely  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  meek  and  free  from  paf- 
lion,  and  how  much  fuch  children  are  be- 
loved of  all.  Inftrudt  them  how  much  it 
tends  to  their  own  peace,  to  fuffer  nothing 
to  rufiie  and  difcompofe  them  : and  when 
their  little  hearts  are  ready  to  fwell  and 
grow  big  within  them,  and  their  wrath 
takes  fudden  lire,  put  in  feme  pretty  foft 
w’ord  to  cure  the  return  of  this  inward 
fwelling,  to  quench  the  new  flame  that  is 
kindling  in  their  bofom,  and  to  affuage  the 
rifmg  ftoi  m.  Teach  them  by  degrees  to 
get  an  habitual  conqueft  over  this  diforder 
of  nature  in  youth,  and  you  will  lay  a 
foundation  for  their  deliverance  from  a 
rlioufand  mifchiefs  in  the  following  years 
and  events  of  life. 

This  fhall  fuffice  for  the  third  head  of 
mfru^ion,  wdiich  relates  to  felf-govern- 
merit : I have  dw^elt  the  longer  upon  it,  be- 
caufe  it  is  of  fo  great  and  evident  impor- 
tance towards  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of 
life,  as  well  as  fo  confiderable  a part  of  re- 
ligion and  men  can  hardly  eyer  get  fo  fuc- 

cefsful 
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cefsful  a vidtory  over  themfelves,  unlefs  they 
begin  when  they  are  children. 

/ 

SECT.  IV. 

The  common  Arts  of  'Reading  and  Writing, 

The  next  thing  that  I fliall  mention 
as  a matter  of  inftrudtion  for  chil- 
dren, is  common  arts  of  reading,  fpelling, 
and  writing. 

Writing  is  almoft  a divine  art,  where- 
by thoughts  may  be  communicated  with- 
out a voice,  and  underlfood  without  hear- 
ing : to  thefe  I would  add  fome  fmall 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  or  accounts,  as 
the  practice  of  it  is  in  a manner  fo  univer- 
lal  in  our  age,  that  it  does  almoft  neceffa- 
tily  belong  to  a tolerable  education. 

The  knowledge  of  letters,  is  one  of  the 
greateft  bleflings  that  ever  God  beflowed  on 
the  children  of  men  : by  this  means,  man- 
kind are  enabled  to  preferve  the  memory  of 
things  done  in  their  own  times,  and  to  lay 
up  a rich  treafure  of  knowledge  for  all  fuc- 
ceeding  generations. 

By  the  art  of  reading  we  learn  a thou- 
fand  things  which  our  eyes  can  never  fee, 
and  which  our  own  thoughts  would  never 
have  reached  to:  we  are  intruded  by  books 
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in  the  wifdom  of  ancient  ages ; we  learn 
what  our  anceftors  have  faid  and  done,  and 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  wife  and  judicious 
remarks  which  they  have  made  through 
their  whole  courfe  of  life,  without  the  fa- 
tigue of  their  long  and  painful  experiments. 
By  this  means  children  may  be  led,  in  a 
great  meafure,  into  the  wifdom  of  old  age. 
It  is  by  the  art  of  reading  that  we  can  fit  at 
heme,  and  acquaint  ourfeives  with  what  has 
been  done  in  the  diftant  parts  of  the  world. 
The  hiftories  and  the  cufloms  of  all  ages 
and  ail  nations  are  brought,  as  it  were,  to 
our  doors.  By  this  art  we  are  let  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  affliirs  of  the  yews,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  their  wars,  their 
laws,  and  their  religion  ; and  we  can  tell 
what  they  did  in  the  nations  of  Rjiirope,Afa, 
and  Africa,  above  a thoufand  years  ago. 

But  the  greateH:  bleffing  that  we  derive 
from  reading,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Ho- 
ly Scriptures,  wherein  God  has  conveyed 
down  to  us  the  difeoveries  of  his  wifdom, 
power  and  grace,  through  many  paft  ages ; 
and  whereby  we  attain  the  knowledge  of 
Chrif,  and  of  the  way  of  falvation  by  a me- 
diator. • • . * 

It  muff  he  confefTed  that  in  former  ages, 
before  printing  was  invented,  the  art  of 
reaamg  was  not  fo  common  even  in  polite 
nations,  becaufe- books  were  much  more 
coldly,  fince  they  mufl  be  all  written  with 
’ . . . ^ 
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a pen,  and  were  therefore  hardly  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  bulk  of  mankind  : but  lince 
the  providence  of  God  has  brought 
ing  into  the  world,  and  knowledge  is  fo 
plentifully  diffufed  through  our  nation  at 
ib  cheap  a rate,  it  is  a pity  that  any  chil- 
dren fhould  be  born  and  brought  up  in  Greats 
Britain  without  the  Jkill  of  reading  j and 
efpecially  lince  by  this  means,  every  one  may 
fee  with  his  own  eyes,  what  God  requires 
of  him  in  order  to  eternal  happinefs. 

The  art  of  writing  alfo  is  fo  exceedingly 
ufeful,  and  is  now  grown  fo  very  common, 
that  the  greatefl;  part  of  children  may  attain 
it  at  an  eafy  rate : by  this  means  we  com- 
municate our  thoughts  and  all  our  affairs 
to  our  friends  at  ever  fo  great  a diftance ; 
we  tell  them  our  wants,  our  forrows,  and 
our  joys,  and  intereft  them  in  our  concerns, 
as  though  they  were  near  us.  We  maintain 
correfpondence  and  traffic  with  perfons  in 
diftant  nations,  and  the  wealth  and  gran- 
deur of  Great-Britain  is  maintained  by  this 
means.  By  the  art  of  writings  we  treafure 
up  all  things  that  concern  us  in  a fafe  re- 
pofitory  j and  as  often  as  we  pleafe,  by  con- 
fulting  our  paper  records,  Vvc  renew  our 
rememb’*ance  of  things  that  relate  to  this 
life  or  the  life  to  come : and  why  ffiould 
any  of  the  children  of  men  be  debarred 
from  this  privilege,  if  it  may  be  attained  at 
a cheap  and  eafy  rate,  Vv^ithout  intrenching 
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upon  other  duties  of  life,  and  without 
omitting  any  more  necelfiry  buiinels  that 
may  belong  to  their  Ifation  ? 

I MIGHT  add  here  alfo,  true  fpelhng  is 
fuch  a part  of  knowledge  as  children  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with,  fince  it  is  a matter 
Of  iliame  and  ridicule  in  fo  polite  an  age 
as  ours,  when  perfons  who  have  learned  to 
handle  the  pen  cannot  w'rite  three  words 
together  without  a miflake  or  blunder;  and 
v/hen  they  put  letters  together  in  fuch  an 
awkward  and  ignorant  manner,  that  it  is 
hard  to  make  fenfe  of  them,  or  to  tell  what 
they  mean. 

A R I'T HMET’IC,  or  the  art  of  nuni^ 
hers  is,  as  w'as  obferved  before,  to  be  reck- 
oned alfo  a neceffary  part  of  a good  educa- 
tion. Without  feme  degrees  of  this  know-r 
ledge,  there  is  indeed  no  traffic  among 
men.  And  efpecially  is  it  more  needful  at 
prefent,  lince  the  world  deals  much  more 
' upon  trull  and  credit  than  it  did  in  former 
times ; and  therefore  the  art  of  keeping 
accounts  is  made,  in  fome  meafure,  necef- 
fary to  perfons  eyen  in  meaner  flations  of 
life,  below  the  rank  of  merchants  or  great 
traders.  A little  knowdedge  of  the  art  of 
accounts  is  alio  needful,  in  fome  degree, 
in  order  to  take  a true  furvey,  and  make  a 
iufl  judgment  of  the  common  expences  of 
a perfon  or  a family:  but  this  part  of 

jearning,  in  the  various  degrees  of  it,  is 

more 
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more  or  lefs  ufeful  and  needful,  according 
to  the  different  ftations  and  bufineffes  for 
which  children  are  defigned. 

As  the  fons  of  a family  fhould  be  edu- 
cated in  the  knowledge  of  writing,  read^ 
ing,  fpelling  and  accounts,  fo  neither  fliould 
the  daughters  be  trained  up  without  them. 
Reading  IS  2iS  needful  foronefex  as  the  other; 
or  fhould  girls  be  forbidden  to  handle 
the  pen  or  to  cafl  up  a few  figures,  fince  it 
may  be  very  much  for  their  advantage  in 
almofl  all  circumftances  of  life,  except  in 
the  very  lowefb  rank  of  fervitude  or  hard 
labour.  And  I beg  leave  here  to  intreat 
the  female  youth,  efpecially  thofe  of  better 
circumflances  in  the  world,  to  maintain 
their  fkill  in  writing  which  they  have  al- 
ready learned,  by  taking  every  occafion  to 
exercife  it  : and  I would  fain  perfuade 
them  to  take  pains  in  acquainting  them- 
felves  with  true  fpelling,  the  want  of  which 
is  one  reafon  why  many  of  them  are  afhamed 
to  write  ',  and  they  are  not  afhamed  to  own 
and  declare  this,  as  though  it  were  a jufl 
and  fufficient  excufe  for  negledting  and 
Jofing  the  ufe  of  the  pen. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  V. 

Of  a Trade  or  Ejnploymejit . 

IN  a good  education  it  is  required  alfo  that 
children,  in  the  common  ranks  of  life, 
be  brought  up  to  the  knowledge  of  fome  pro- 
per  bifnefs  or  employmait  Jor  their  lives ; 
fofue  trade  or  trafic,  artifice  or  manufac- 
turCy  by  which  they  may  fupport  their  ex- 
pences,  and  procure  for  themfelves  the  ne- 
ceiTaries  of  life,  and  by  which  they  may 
be  enabled  to  provide  for  their  families  in 
due  time.  In  fome  of  tlie  eafiern  nations, 
even  perfons  of  the  highell;  rank  are  obliged 
to  be  educated'  in  fome  employment  or 
profeflion  ; and  perhaps  that  pradlice  has 
many  advantages  in  it : it  engages  their 
younger  years  in  labour  and  diligence,  and 
fecures  from  the  mifchievous  effedts  of 
doth,  idlenefs,  vanity,  and  a thoufand  temp- 
tations. 

In  our  nation  I confefs  it  is  a cuftom  to 
educate  the  children  of  noblemen,  and  the 
eidefl:  fons  of  the  gentry,  to  no  proper  bu- 
finefs  or  profeffion,  but  only  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  fome  of  the  ornaments  and  ac- 
complifliments  of  life,  which  I fhall  men- 
tion immediately.  But  perhaps  it  would  be 
5 far 
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far  happier  for  fome  families,  if  the  Tons 
were  brought  up  to  bulinefs,  and  kept  to  the 
pradlice  of  it,  than  to  have  them  expofed  to 
the  pernicious  inconveniencies  of  a faunter- 
ingand  idle  life,  and  the  more  violent  im- 
pulfe  of  all  the  corrupt  inclinations  of 
youth. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  far  the  grea- 
ter part  of  mankind  muft  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren to  fome  regular  bulinefs  andprofellion, 
whereby  they  may  fuftain  their  lives  and 
fupport  a family,  and  become  ufeful  mem- 
bers to  the  flate.  Now  in  the  choice  of 
fuch  a profeffion  or  employment  for  chil- 
dren, many  things  are  to  be  confulted, 

( I .)  I' HE  circiimjiances  and  ejiate  oj  the 
parent',  whether  it  will  reach  to  place  out 
the  child  as  an  apprentice,  to  provide  for 
him  materials  for  his  bulinefs  or  trade, 
and  to  fupport  him  till  he  lliall  be  able  to 
maintain  himfelf  by  his  profeliicn.  Some- 
times the  ambition  of  the  parent  and 
the  child,  hath  fixed  on  a trade  far  above 
their  circumftances  ; in  confequence  of 
which  the  child  hath  been  expofed  to  many 
inconveniencies,  and  the  parent  to  many 
forrows. 

(2.)  T'HE  capacity  and  talents  of  the 
child  muf  alfo  he  conjidered.  If  it  be  a pro - 
felTion  of  hard  labour;  hath  the  child  a 
healthy  and  firm  conllitution,  and  llrength 
of  body  equal  to  the  work?  If  it  be  a 

profeliicn 
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profeffion  that  requires  the  exercife  of  fan- 
cy, iTdll  and  judgment,  or  much  fludy 
and  contrivance 3 then  the  queftion  will 
be,  hath  the  lad  a genius  capable  of  think- 
ing well,  a bright  * imagination,  a folid 
judgment?  Is  he  able  to  endure  fuch  an 
application  of  mind  as  is  neceffary  for  the 
employment  ? 

(^.)  THE  temper  and  inclination  of  the 
childy  mufi  be  brought  into  this  confulta- 
tion,  in  order  to  determine  a proper  buhnefs 
for  life.  If  the  daily  labour  and  buiinefs 
of  a man  be  not  agreeable  to  him,  he  can 
never  hope  to  manage  it  with  any  great  ad- 
vantage or  fuccefs.  I knew  a bidcklayer , 
who  profelTed  that  he  had  always  an 
averlion  to  the  fmell  of  mortar:  and  I was 
acquainted  once  with  a lad  who  begun  to 
learn  Greek  at  fchool,  but  he  complained 
it  did  not  agree  with  his  conftitution.  I 
think  the  firfl  of  thefe  ought  to  have  been 
brought  up  to  work  in  glafs  or  timber,  or 
any  thing  rather  than  in  bricks : as  for  the 
other,  (to  my  belt  remembrance)  he  was 
wifely  difpofed  of  to  a calling  wherein  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Greek. 

And  here  I would  beg  leave  to  defire, 
that  none  might  be  encouraged  to  purfue 
any  of  the  learned  profeflions,  that  is,  di- 
vinity^ lawy  or  phyjicy  who  have  not  the 
figns  of  a good  genius,  who  are  not  patient 
of  long  attention  and  clofe  application  to 

ftudy. 
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fliidy,  who  have  not  a peculiar  delight  in 
that  profefiion  which  they  choofe,  and 
withal  a pretty  firm  conftitution  of  body  ; 
for  much  Jiudy  is  a ^ivearinefs  to  the  jicfu^ 
and  the  vigour  of  nature  is  iboner  impaired^ 
by  laborious  thoughtfulnefs  than  by  the 
labour  of  the  limbs. 

(4.)  It  fhould  be  alfo  the  felicitous  and 
Gonflant  care  of  parents,  when  they  place 
out  their  children  in  the  world,  to  feek 
out  maflers  for  them  who  profel's  ferious 
religion,  who  pradtife  all  moral  virtues,  and 
keep  good  orders  and  good  hours  in  their 
family.  The  negledt  of  this  concern,  has 
been  the  ruin  of  a thoufand  youths  in  our 
day  ; and  notwith (landing  the  fenfible  mif- 
chief  arifing  from  this  negligence,  yet  there 
is  flill  too  little  care  taken  in  a matter  of  fo 
great  importance 

Thus  much  for  this  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Jons.  But  you  will  fay  then,  what 
buf  nefs  of  life  mull  daughters  be  brought 
up  to?  I mull  confefs  when  I have  feen  fo 
many  of  this  fex,  who  have  lived  well  in 

the 

* This  danger  arifes  in  a great  degree  from  the  immo- 
derate love  of  pleafures,  that  fo  generally  prevails,  and 
leads  mailers  into  parties  and  engagements,  crpeclally  on 
the  Lord’s-day  ; which  not  only  occalions  the  negleft  of  re- 
ligious inftruftion  and  family  prayer  on  the  evening  of  it, 
butfets  an  example  to  fervants  which  they  think  themfeves 
authorized  to  follow,  though  it  be  generally  to  their  own 
deltrudion. 
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the  time  of  their  childhood,  grievoufly  ex- 
poled  to  many  hardlhips  and  poverty  upon 
the  death  of  their  parents.  I have  often 
vvilhed  there  were  more  of  the  callings  or 
employments  of  life  peculiarly  appropriat- 
ed to  women,  and  that  they  were  regularly 
educated  in  them,  that  there  might  be  a 
better  provihon  made  for  their  fupport. 
What  if  all  the  garments  which  are  worn 
by  women,  were  fo  limited  and  reftrained 
in  the  manufadture  of  them,  that  they 
fliould  all  be  made  only  by  their  own  fex? 
This  would  go  a great  way  toward  relief  in 
this  cafe:  and  what  if  fome  of  the  ealier 
labours  of  life  were  referved  for  them  only? 
But  this  is  not  my  province. 

However  it  may  be  as  to  this  matter. 
It  is  the  cuilom  of  the  nation,  and  indeed 
it-hath  been  the  cuilom  of  moll  nations 
and  ages,  to  educate  daughters  in  the  know- 
ledge of  things  that  relate  to  the  affairs  of 
the  houfliold,  to  fpin  and  to  ufe  the  needle, 
both  for  making  garments  and  for  the  orna- 
ments of  embroidery:  they  have  been  ge- 
nerally em.ployed  in  the  preparation  of  food, 
in  the  regular  difpofal  of  the  affairs  of  the 
houlefor  the  conveniencies  and  accommo- 
dations of  human  life,  in  the  furniture  of 
the  rooms,  and  the  elegancies  of  entertain- 
ment. liar  ah  mademr^  three  meafures  of 
meal  and  kneaded  it,  and  ?nade  cakes  upon 
the  hearth,  Gen.  xviii.  6.  And  the  women 
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of  Ifrael  that  were  wife-hearted^  did  fpin 
with  their  hands,  both  blue  and  purple,  and 
fear  let,  and  fine  linen,  for  the  tabernacle, 
Exod.  XXXV.  25.  IF omen  Jhall  bake  your 
bread.  Lev.  xxvi.  16.  Women  few  pillows 
and  make  kerchiefs,  Ezek.  xiii.  18.  which 
words,  though  perhaps  they  are  a metaphor 
in  that  text,  yet  denote  the  ofiice  or  work 
of  w'omen.  And  Dorcas  made  coats  and 
garments  for  the  poor,  Afts  ix.  36,  39.  I 
might  cite  many  ancient  heathen  authors 
to  prove  the  fame  thing  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  if  it  were  needful. 

Some  of  thefe  things  are  the  conflant 
labours  and  cares  of  women  in  our  day, 
whereby  they  maintain  themfelves : the 
moft  laborious  parts  of  them  belong  to  the 
poor.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  befl 
judges,  that,  even  in  fuperiorand  wealthy 
circumftances,  every  daughter  fhould  be 
fo  far  inftriKfted  in  them,  as  to  know  when 
they  are  performed  aright,  that  the  fervant 
may  not  ufurp  too  much  power,  and  im- 
pofe  on  the  ignorance  of  the  millrefs.  Na- 
ture and  Providence  fedrn  to  have  deligned 
thefe  offices  for  the  fex  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  nations,  becaufe  while  the  men  are  en- 
gaged in  harder  and  more  robulf  labours, 
and  are  often  called  abroad  on  bufinefs,  the 
women  are  more  generally  accuftomed  to 
keep  houfe  and  dwell  at  home  j and  the 
word  of  God  as  well  as  the  cuftom  of  hu- 

L man 
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man  life  recommends  it.  Pit,  ii.  5.  i Ptm. 

V.  14. 


SECT.  VI. 
Rules  of  Prudence, 


AL  L children  ihould  have  fome  in- 
ftrudlion  given  them  in  the  conduct 
of  human  life,  fojjie  neceffary  rules  of  pru- 
dence, by  which  they  may  regulate  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  own  affairs,  and  their 
behaviour  towards  their  fellow-creatures. 
Where  all  other  forts  of  knowledge  are  con- 
ferred upon  children,  if  this  be  wanting, 
they  make  but  a contemptible  figure  in  the 
world,  and  plunge  themfelves  into  many 
inconveniencies. 

Some  of  thefe  rules  of  prudence  are  of  a 
general  nature,  and  neceffary  at  all  times, 
and  upon  all  occafions  : others  are  more 
particular,  and  proper  to  be  ufed  according 
to  the  various  occurrences  of  life. 

If  I were  to  enquire  what  are  the  foun- 
dations of  human  prudence,  I fliould  rank 
them  under  thefe  three  heads. 

I . A knowledge  of  our f elves.  Here  every 
one  fliould  be  taught  to confider within  him- 
lelf,  what  is  my  temper  and  natural  incli- 
nation 5 what  are  my  moff  powerful  appe- 
tites 
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tites  and  my  prevailing  paffions  ; what  are 
my  chief  talentsand  capacities,  if  I have 
any  at  all  3 what  are  the  weakneffes  and 
follies  to  which  I am  moft  liable,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  days  of  youth  what  are  the 
temptations  and  dangers  that  attend  me ; 
what  are  mv  circumftances  in  the  world  : 
and  what  my  various  relations  to  mankind 
round  about  me;  what  are  my  conftant,  and 
what  my  occahonal  duties  ; what  are  the 
inward  or  outward  advantages  that  attend 
me,  or  the  difadvantages  under  which  I la- 
bour. A wife  and  juft  furvey  of  all  thefe 
things,  and  keeping  them  always  in  mind, 
will  be  of  unfpeakable  ufc  to  us  in  the  con- 
dud:  of  life,  that  we  may  fet  our  chief 
guard  upon  our  weak  fide,  and  where  our 
greateft  dangers  lie ; that  we  may  employ 
our  talents  aright,  and  feize  all  advantages 
to  improve  them  for  the  beft  purpofe,  and 
proceed  in  the  Ihorteft  way  to  piety,  ufe- 
fulnefs  and  peace. 

2.  THE,  knowledge  of  mankind  is  alfo 
neceftary  to  acquire  prudence.  And  here 
young  perfons  ftaould  not  only  be  taught 
what  is  the  general  nature  and  capacity, 
the  virtues  and  the  vices,  and  the  follies  of 
mankind ; but  they  fhould  be  informed 
alfo,  or  at  leaft  fhould  be  taught  to  obferve 
more  particularly,  what  are  the  peculiar 
tempers,  appetites,  paflions,  powers,  good 
and  evil  qualities  of  the  perfons  with  whom 

L 2 they 
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they  have  mofl  to  do  in  the  world  : tlrat 
they  may  learn  to  behave  wifely  with  regard 
to  others,  and  that  they  may  make  a proper 
improvement  of  all  the  brighter  and  darker 
charadlers  which  theyobferve  amongfi:  men, 
both  for  their  own  advantage  and  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures.  This 
may  have  a happy  influence  to  lead  them 
to  avoid  the  vices  and  follies  which  have 
plunged  others  into  ndfehief,  to  imitate  the 
virtues  of  thofe  w'ho  have  behaved  well  in 
life,  and  to  fecure  themfelves  from  many 
dangers  and  miferies,  as  well  as  to  pity  the 
weaknefles  and  forrows  of  mankind,  and 
afford  them  a willing  and  cheerful  relief. 

3.  FHE  k?2ow ledge  of  the  things  of  the 
'ivorldy  and  the  various  affairs  of  human 
lifey  mufl;  be  included  as  one  of  the  chief 
foundations  of  prudence.  It  would  be  end- 
lefs  to  run  over  particulars  of  this  kind  ; 
but  in  a fpecial  manner  young  perfons 
fliould  apply  themfelves  to  know  thofe 
things  which  mofl;  nearly  concern  them, 
and  which  have  the  mofl  immediate  rela- 
tion to  their  own  bufinefs  and  duty,  to  their 
own  interefl  and  welfare  : and  it  is  a valu- 
able part  of  wifdom  to  negleCl  other  things, 
and  not  to  wafte  our  time  and  fpirits  in 
them,  when, they  ftand  in  any  competition 
with  our  proper  and  moft  important  work, 
whether  we  conflder  ourfelvcs  as  men  or  as 
chriftians. 


SO. 
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SOLOMON  tells  us,  Ecclef.  ill.  i,  17.. 
and  viii.  5,6.  Lb  ere  is  both  time  and  judg- 
ment jor  every  ^.vork,  and  for  every  purpofe 
under  the  heaven : and  that  a wife  mans 
heart  dfcer  net  h both  time  and  judgment  that 
is,  he  judgeth  well  concerning  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  the  time  when  to  do  it  : and 
thereiure  the  mifery  of  man  is  great  upon 
him,  becaufe  he  knows  not  this  time  and 
judgment,  he  doth  neither  difcern  what  is 
proper  to  be  done,  nor  the  proper  feafon  of 
doing  it.  Prudence  confifts  in  judging  well 
what  is  to  be  faid,  and  what  is  to  be  done, 
on  every  new  occauon  : when  to  lie  hill  and 
when  to  be  adive^  when  to  keep  I'ilence 
and  when  to  fpeak  ; what  to  avoid  and  what 
to  purfue  ^ how  to  ad  in  every  difficulty  ; 
what  means  to  make  ufe  of  to  compafs  fuch 
an  end  j how  to  behave  in  every  circum- 
ftance  of  life,  and  in  ail  companies ; how 
to  gain  the  favour  of  mankind  in  order  to 
promote  our  own  happinefs,  and  to  do  the 
moll;  fervice  to  God  and  the  mod;  good  to 
men,  according  to  that  flation  we  poffiefs, 
and  thofe  opportunities  which  we  enjoy. 

For  this  purpofe  there  is  no  book  better 
than  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Several  of  the 

drd;  chapters  feem  to  be  written  for  young 
men,  under  the  name  of  Solomon' % fon  : and 
all  the  red;  of  them  ffiould  be  made  familiar 
tp  youth  by  their  frequent  converfe  with 
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them,  and  treafuring  them  up  in  their  head 
and  heart. 

Among  human  writings  of  this  kind, 
perhaps  the  book  called  EccleJiaJHcus,  though 
It  be  among  the  apocryphal  writings,  is 
equal  to  the  heft  of  the  ancients.  And 
among  the  moderns,  I knownot  a better  col- 
ledlion  than  the  little  book  of  Dirediions, 
Counfels  and  Advicesy  lately  publilhed  by 
Dr.  Fuller  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon  \ though 
I could  wiih  he  had  rendered  it  univer- 
fally  acceptable  to  all  readers,  by  avoid- 
ing fome  feverities  on  the  other  lex  j and 
that  he  had  fpared  his  little  railleries  on  the 
name  of  faints,  though  thofe  oftenfive  fen- 
tences  are  but  few. 


SECT.  VII. 

'The  Ornaments  and  Accompliflmients  of  Life, 

TH  E laft  part  of  inflruEiion  which*  I 
include  in  the  idea  of  a good  educa- 
tion, is  an  infrudfion  of  youth  in  fo?ne  of 
the  ufeful  ornaments  and  accomplifmejits  of 
life. 

It  has  been  the  cuftom  of  our  nation,  for 
perfons  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  ranks 
of  life,  who  defign  their  children  for  trades 
and  manufadtures,  to  fend  them  to  the  La- 
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tin  and  Greek  fchools.  There  they  wear  out 
four  or  five  years  of  time  in  learning  a 
number  of  flrange  words,  that  will  be  of 
very  little  ufe  to  them  in  all  the  following 
affairs  of  their  ftation:  and  this  very  learn- 
ing alfo,  is  generally  taught  in  a very  tire- 
fome  and  mofl  irrational  method,  when 
they  are  forced  to  learn  Latin  by  Gram- 
mars and  rules  written  in  that  unknown 
tongue.  When  they  leave  the  fchool  they 
nfually  forget  what  they  have  learned,  and 
the  chief  advantage  they  gain  by  it,  is  to  fpell 
and  pronounce  hard  words  better  when 
they  meet  them  in  Englifi:  whereas  this 
fkill  of  fpelling  might  be  attained  in  a far 
fhorter  time  and  at  an  ealier  rate  by  other 
methods  and  much  of  life  might  be 
faved  and  improved  to  better  purpofes. 

As  for  the  fons  of  thofe  who  enjoy  more 
plentiful  circumftances  in  the  world,  they 
may  be  inflrucfled  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  for  feveral  valuable  ends  in  their 
itation  : and  efpecially  thofe  who  def  gn  the 
learned  profeflions,  ought  thoroughly  to  un- 
derftand  them : and  fuch  as  purine  the  ftudy 
of  divinity  muft  be  acquainted  alfo  with 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee y that  they  may  read  the 
Old  Teftament  in  its  original  language  as 
well  as  the  New. 

The  French  1%  now-a-days  efteemed  alfo 
an  accomplifhment  to  both  fexes.  If  they 

L 4 have 
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have  time  enough,  which  they  know  not 
how  to  employ  better,  and  a good  memory, 
I would  not  forbid  it.  There  are  feveral. 
good  books  written  in  that  language  which 
are  not  unworthy  of  ourperufal:  and  there 
are  many  words  now  introduced  in  the 
Efiglijh  language,  borrowed  and  derived 
from  thence,  as  well  as  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  fo  that  it  may  not  be  improper  for 
an  Englijh  gentleman  to  learn  thefe  tongues, 
that  he  may  underftand  his  own  the  better. 
I add  alfo,  that  if  perfons  have  much  ac- 
quaintance with  the  French  nation,  or  have 
occalion  to  converle  with  foreigners  at 
court  or  in  the  city,  or  if  they  defign  to  tra- 
vel abroad,  the  French  is  a neceffary  tongue, 
becaufe  it  is  fo  much  fpoken  in  Europe,  and 
efpecially  in  courts.  But  otherwife,  there 
are  fo  many  of  the  valuable  writings  of 
French  authors  perpetually  tranflated  into 
Engliftd,  that  it  is  a needlefs  thing  to  go 
through  much  difficulty  or  takemuch  pains 
in  attaining  it.  lam  inclined  to  believe  that, 
(except  in  the  cafes  above-mentioned)  few 
have  found  the  profit  anfwer  the  labour. 
As  for  thofe  perfons  who  are  bred  up  to 
traffic  with  other  nations,  they  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  learn  the  language  of  thofe  nati- 
ons ; and  this  I reckon  not  among  their  ac- 
complifhments,  but  confider  it  as  rather  a 
part  of  their  proper  bufinefs  in  life. 


In 
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In  lliort,  it  is  a thing  of  far  greater  va- 
lue and  importance,  that  youth  fhould  be 
perfedlly  well  ilvil led  in  reading,  writing  and 
I'peaking  their  native  tongue  in  a proper,  a 
polite  and  graceful  manner,  than  in  toiling 
among  foreign  languages.  It  is  of  more 
worth  and  advantage  to  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies to  have  an  exadl  knowledge  of  what  is 
decent^  juft  and  elegant  in  Lnglifdy  than 
to  be  a critic  in  foreign  tongues.  The 
very  knowledge  of  foreign  words  ftiould  be 
improved  to  this  purpofe : and  in  order  to 
obtain  this  accomplilhment,  they  ftiould 
frequently  converfe  with  thofe  perfons  and 
books  which  are  efteemed  polite  and  ele- 
gant in  their  kind. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  knowledge  of 
words.  But  the  knowledge  of  things  is  of 
much  more  importance. 

1.  The  young  gentry  of  both  fexes 
ftiould  be  a little  acquainted  with*/<?^/V, 
that  they  may  learn  to  obtain  clear  ideas 
to  judge  by  reafon  and  the  nature  of 
things ; to  banifti  the  prejudices  of  infancy, 
cuftom  and  humour;  to  argue  clofely  and 
iuftly  on  any  fubje(ft;  and  to  caft  their 
thoughts  and  affairs  into  a proper  and  eafy 
method. 

2.  Several  parts  of  mathematical  learn - 
ingare  alfo  neceftary  ornaments  of  the  mind; 
and  not  without  real  advantage : and  ma- 
ny of  thefe  are  fo  agreeable  to  the  fancy,  that 

A youth 
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youth  will  be  entertained  and  pleafed  in  ac^ 
quiring  the  knowledge  of  them. 

Besides  the  common  Jkill  in  accounts 
which  is  needful  for  a trader,  there  is  a va- 
riety of  pretty  and  ufeful  rules  and  prad:ices 
in  arithmetic , to  which  a gentleman  Ihould 
be  no  ftranger : and  if  his  genius  lie  that 
way,  a little  infight  inio  algebra  w'ould  be 
no  difadvantage  to  him.  It  is  fit  that  young 
people  of  any  figure  in  the  world,  fhould 
fee  fome  of  the  fprings  and  clues  whereby 
fkilful  men,  by  plain  rules  of  reafon,  trace 
out  the  mofl  deep,  diftant,  and  hidden  quef- 
tionsj  and  whereby  they  find  certain  an- 
fwers  to  thofe  enquiries,  which  at  firfb  view 
feem  to  lie  without  the  ken  of  mankind, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  human  know- 
ledge. It  was  for  want  of  a little  more 
general  acquaintance  with  mathematical 
learning  in  the  world,  that  a good  alge^ 
braijl  and  a geometer  were  counted  conju^ 
rers  a century  ago,  and  people  applied  to 
them  to  feek  for  loft  horles  and  flolen 

They  fliould  know  fomething  of  geo-^ 
jnetry^  fo  far  at  leaf!  as  to  underftand  the 
names  of  the  various  lines  and  angles, 
furfaces  and  folids  : to  know  what  is  meant 
by  a right  line  or  a curve,  a right  angle 
and  an  oblique,  whether  acute  or  obtufe  : 
how  the  quantity  of  angles  is  meafured, 
what  is  a circle,  a femicircle,  an  arch,  a 
* quadrant. 
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quadrant,  a degree  and  minute,  a diame- 
ter and  radius  : what  we  mean  by  a tri- 
angle, a fquare,  a parallelogram,  a poly- 
gon, a cube,  a pyramid,  a prifm,  a cone, 
an  ellipfis  or  oval,  an  hyperbola,  a para- 
bola, and  to  know  fome  of  the  mofl  ge- 
neral properties  of  angles,  triangles,  fquares, 
and  circles,  The  world  is  now  grown 
fo  learned  in  mathematical  fcience,  that  this 
fort  of  language  is  often  ufed  in  common 
writings  and  in  converfation,  far  beyond 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  And 
belides,  without  fome  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  we  cannot  make  any  farther  progrefs 
towards  an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of 
furveying,  meafuring,  geography  and  afro^ 
nomyy  which  are  fo  entertaining  and  fo  ufe- 
ful  an  accomplifhment  to  perfons  of  a po- 
lite education. 

GEOGRAPHT  and  afronomy  are  e:?c- 
ceedingly  delightful  fludies.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  lines  and  circles  of  the  globes, 
of  heaven  and  earth,  is  counted  fo  neceflary 
in  our  age,  that  no  perfon  of  either  fex  is 
now  efteemed  to  have  had  an  elegant  edu- 
cation without  it.  Even  tradefmen  and 
the  adtors  in  common  life  ffiould,  in  my 
ooinion,  in  their  younger  years,  learn  fome- 
thing  of  thefe  fciences,  inftead  of  vainly 
wearing  out  feven  years  of  drudgery  in 
Greek  and  Lattn, 
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It  is  of  confiderable  advantage  as  well  as 
delight  for  mankind,  to  know  a little  of  the 
earth  on  which  they  dwell,  and  of  the 
Jlars  and  Jkies  that  furround  them  on  all 
lides.  It  is  almofl;  necelfary  for  young  per- 
fons(whopretend  to  any  thing  of  inftrudtion 
and  fchooling  above  the  lowed:  rank  of  peo- 
ple) to  get  a little  acquaintance  with  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  land  and  the  fea^  that 
they  may  knov/  in  what  quarter  of  the 
world  the  chief  cities  and  countries  are 
fituated ; that  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
Copenhagen y they  may  not  grofsly  blunder 
and  expofe  themfelves,  (as  a certain  gentle- 
man once  did)  by  fuppofing  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a Dutch  commander.  Without 
this  knowledge  we  cannot  read  any  hiftory 
with  profit,  nor  fo  much  as  underfland  the 
■ common  news-papers. 

It  is  necefiary  alfo  to  know  fomething 
of  the  heavenly  bodies , and  their  various  mo- 
tions and  periods  of  revolution,  that  we 
may  underftand  the  accounts  of  time  in 
pad  ages,  and  the  hidories  of  ancient  na- 
tions, as  well  as  know  the  reafons  of  day 
and  night,  dimmer  and  winter,  and  the 
various  appearances  and  places  of  the  moon 
and  other  planets.  Then  we  diall  not  be 
terrified  at  every  eclipfe,  or  prelage,  and 
foretell  public  defolations  at  the  fight  of  a 
comet : we  diall  fee  the  fun  covered  with 
darknefs,  and  the  full  moon  deprived  of  her 

light. 
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light,  withoutforeboding  imaginations  that 

worn danger,  or  that  the 
world  IS  come  to  an  end.  This  will  not 

on  y mcreaie  rational  knowledge,  and  guard 
us  againft  foolifli  and  ridiculous  fears,'  but 
itvvill  amule  the  mind  molt  agreeably;  and 
It  has  a molt  happy  tendency  to  raife  in  our 
» oughts  the  noblell  and  moll  . magnifi- 
cent ideas  of  God  by  the  furvey  of  his 

wor  s,  in  their  furpnfing  grandeur  and 
divine  artifice. 

3.  natural  philofophy,  at  leafl  ia 
the  more  general  principles  and  foundations 
of  It  Ihould  be  infufed  into  the  minds  of 
youth. ^ Tins  IS  a very  bright  ornament  of 
our  rational  natures,  which  are  inclined  to 
be  inquihtive  into  the  caufes  and  reafons  of 
things.  A courfe  of  philofophical  expe- 
iiments,  is  now  frequently  attended  by  the 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  with  no  fmall 
plealure  and  improvement.  God  and  reli- 
gion may  be  better  known,  and  clearer  ideas 
may  be  obtained  of  the  amazing  wifdom  of 
our  creator,  and  of  the  glories  of  the  life 
to  come,  as  well  as  of  the  things  of  this 
hie,  by  the  rational  learning  and  the  know- 
edge  of  nature  that  is  now  fo  much  in 
vogue.  If  I were  tp  recommend  a book  or 
two  on  this  fiibjeft,  which  may  ufefully  be 
read  by  the  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  I 
know  none  better  than  Mr.  lia/s  V/ifdom 
of  God  in  the  Creation,  Dr.  Derha?n's  Dif- 

courfes 
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courfes  on  the  fame  fubjed:,  the  Archbifliop 
of  Cambray\  Treatife  of  the  Exiftence  of 
God,  at  lead:  to  the  fiftieth  Sedion,  Nieu^ , 
ne7iteif  s Religious  Philofopehr,and  Ov.Ma-^ 
ther\  Chriftian  Philofopher.  Thefe  things 
will  enlarge  and  refine  the  underftanding, 
improve  the  judgment,  and  bring  the  fii- 
culty  of  reafoning  into  a jufter  exercife, 
even  upon  all  manner  of  fubjeds. 

4.  HIST’ORT  is  another accomplifli- 
ment  of  youth  and  ornament  of  education. 
The  narratives  of  the  various  occurrences  in 
nations,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  particu- 
lar perfons,  Aide  into  younger  minds  with 
pleafure.  Thefe  will  furnifii  the  foul  in 
time  with  a treafure  of  knowledge,  whence 
to  derive  ufeful  obfervations,  inferences  and 
rules  of  condud.  Thefe  will  enable  us  to 
gratify  ouracquaintance,  by  rehearfing  fuch 
narrations  at  proper  feafons,  and  render  our 
own  company  agreeable  and  ufeful  to  man- 
kind. 

5.  Nor  can  our  education  be  called  com- 
pletely elegant  without  fomething  of  poefy, 
in  fo  very  polite  an  age  as  this. 

While  I mention  fome  knowledge  of 
poefy  as  a proper  ornament  of  youth,  I would 
not  be  underftood  as  though  I recommend- 
ed 'uerfe-making  to  every  young  gentleman 
and  lady.  It  is  an  old  proverb,  that  poets 
are  born,  and  not  made.  And  though  I 
have  been  too  far  betrayed  by  an  unguarded 

inclination. 
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inclination,  into  attempts  of  this  kind  in 
fome  of  my  former  years,  yet,  while  I 
fometimes  repent  of  having  laid  out  fo  many 
days  and  hours  of  a fliort  life  in  writing 
verfes,  I will  not  encourage  others  to  prac- 
tife  it,  unlefs  they  are  blelf  with  a brighter 
genius,  and  find  an  infuperable  bent  and 
bias  of  foul  that  way:  and  even  then,  let  it 
be  a diverfion  and  not  a bufinefs. 

The  thing  therefore  which  I here  re- 
commend to  perfons  of  a polite  education, 
is  fome  acquaintance  with  good  verfe.  To 
read  it  in  the  befi: authors,  to  learn  to  know, 
and  tafte,  and  feel  a fine  ftanza,  as  well  as 
hear  it,  and  to  treafure  up  fome  of  the  rich- 
eft  fentiments  and  expreftions  of  the  moft 
admired  writers,  is  all  that  I mean  in  this 
advice. 

Nor  is  this  a mere  amufement  or  ufelefs 
embroidery  of  the  mind.  It  brightens  and 
animates  the  fancy  with  a thoufand  beauti- 
ful images,  it  enriches  the  foul  with  many 
great  and  fublime  fentiments  and  refined 
ideas,  it  fills  the  memory  with  a noble  va- 
riety of  language,  and  furnifiies  the  tongue 
with  fpeech  and  exprefilon  fuited  to  every 
fubjedl.  It  teaches  the  art  of  defcribing 
well,  and  of  painting  every  thing  to  the 
life,  and  drefiing  up  all  the  pleafing  and 
the  frightful  fcenes  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence, vice  and  virtue,  in  their  proper 
charms  and  horrors.  It  afiifts  us  in  the 
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art  of  perfuafion,  it  leads  us  into  a pathe- 
tic manner  of  fpeech  and  writing,  and  adds 
life  and  beauty  to  converfation. 

How  often  have  we  been  enabled  to  gild 
a gloomy  hour  of  life,  and  to  foften  a rough 
and  painful  occurrence,  by  meditating  and 
repeating  the  lines  of  fome  great  poet  ? Be- 
tween the  colours  and  the  harmony  that 
belong  to  verfe,  our  fenfes  and  our  fouls 
are  fometimes  fweetly  entertained  in  afoli- 
tary  retirement;  and  fometimes  we  enter- 
tain our  friends  agreeably,  we  regale  them  as 
with  mufic  and  painting  at  once,  and  glad- 
den the  whole  company. 

BuTy><?e/ry  hath  hill  fome  fublimerpow- 
ers.  It  raifes  our  dying  religion  to  a hea- 
venly degree,  and  kindles  a flame  of  holy 
love  and  joy  in  the  heart.  If  the  memory 
be  well  hored  with  devout  fongs,  we  fhall 
never  be  at  a lofs  for  divine  meditation: 
we  may  exalt  the  praifes  of  God  and  our  Sa- 
viour at  all  times,  and  feel  our  fouls  borne 
up  as  on  the  wings  of  angels,  far  above 
this  duflcy  globe  of  earth,  till  we  have  loh 
all  its  flattering  vanities  and  its  painful  vex- 
ations. Poefy  was  firfl:  defigned  for  the 
fervice  of  religion,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Temple.  Mofes  and  David  made  divine  and 
illuftrious  ufe  of  it.  The  royal  pfalmifl: 
is  raifed  on  the  wing  of  infpiration  and  fi- 
cred  verfe,  far  above  tbe  level  of  the  yewijh 
ceremonies  and  lhadows,  and  converfes 

with 
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with  heavenly  things,  and  flieds  abroad  the 
glories  of  the  future  MeJJiahy  amidft  the  rap- 
tures of  his  fublime  and  inimitable  poefy. 

But  it  is  time  to  defcend,  and  mention 
fome  of  the  accomplijhments  of  animal  na^ 
ture.  The  firft  of  this  kind,  and  perhaps 
the  neareft  to  poefy,  is  the  art  of  fnging. 
A moll  charming  gift  of  the  God  of  na- 
ture, and  deligned  for  the  folace  of  our  for- 
roWs  and  the  improvement  of  our  joys. 
Thofe  young  perfons  who  are  bleft  with  a 
mulical  ear  and  voice,  lliould  have  fome 
inftruilion  bellowed  on  them,  that  they 
may  acquire  this  delightful  fkill.  I am 
forry  that  the  greatell  part  of  our  fongs,, 
whereby  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  are 
taught  to  pracSlife  this  art,  are  of  the  amor- 
ous kind,  and  fome  of  them  polluted  too. 
Will  no  happy  genius  lend  a helping  hand 
to  refcue  muiic  from  all  its  defilements, 
and  to  furnilh  the  tongue  with  a nobler  and 
more  refined  melody?  But  fnging  mull 
not  be  named  alone. 

Various  harmony  both  of  the  wind  and 
fring  were  once  in  ufe  in  divine  worfhip, 
and  that  by  divine  appointment.  It  is  cer- 
tain then,  that  the  ufe  of  thefe  inflruments 
in  common  life  is  no  unlawful  pradice, 
though  the  NewTeflament  has  not  ordained 
the  ufe  of  it  in  evangelical  worfliip.  But 
if  the  voice  be  happily  capable  of  this  art, 
it  is  preferable  to  all  inflruments  fafhioned 

M and 
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and  compofed  by  man : this  is  an  organ 
formed  and  tuned  by  God  himfelf^  It  is 
mod:  eadly  kept  in  exercife,  the  fkill  is  re- 
tained longed;,  and  the  pleafure  tranlcends 
all  the  red;.  Where  an  ode  ot  noble  and  fe- 
raphic  compofure  is  fet  throughout  to 
mudc  and  fung  by  an  artful  voice,  while 
the  fpirit  at  the  fame  time  enjoys  a devout 
temper,  the  joys  of  the  foul  and  the  fenfe 
are  united,  and  it  approaches  to  the  fcrip- 
tural  ideas  of  the  celeflial  flate.  Happy 
the  youth  who  has  a bright  and  harmonious 
conllitntion,  with  a pious  turn  of  foul,  a 
cheerful  fpirit,  and  arelidi  of  facred  melo- 
dy! He  takes  a frequent  dight  above  this 
lower  v/orld,  beyond  the  regions  of  fenfe 
and  time;  he  joins  the  concert  of  the  hea- 
venly inhabitants,  and  feems  to  anticipate 
the  budnefs  and  the  bledednefs  of  eter- 
,nity. 

Shall  I be  allowed  after  this,  to  mention 
drawing  and  painting  as  agreeable  amufe- 
ments  of  polite  youth?  Where  the  genius 
leads  that  way  it  is  a noble  diverfion,  and 
improves  the  mind.  Nature  has  her  (hare 
in  this  as  v/ell  as  in  poefyy  where  nature  in- 
clines, let  polite  youth  be  taught  to  dcetch 
a little  on  paper  j let  them  have  at  lead: 
fome  tafle  of  thefe  arts,  fome  capacity  of 
being  pleafed  with  a curious  draught,  a no- 
ble painting,  an  elegant  ftatue,  and  fine  re- 
femblanccs  of  nature.  This  is  an  ingenious 
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and  a graceful  acquirement.  Mr.  Richard^ 
fons  Effay  on  the  Theory  of  Painting,  is 
the  belt  book  that  I know  on  that  fubjecft; 
and  fufficient  to  give  a young  gentleman  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  art. 

Shall  I now  name  the  art  of  fencing 
and  of  riding  the  7nanaged  horfe,  as  an  ac- 
complilhment  for  gentlemen?  Thefe  are 
exercifes  of  a healthy  kind,  and  may  be  ufe- 
ful  in  human  life.  Shall  I fpeak  of  da7t^ 
cingy  as  amodifli  accomplifliment  of  both 
fexes  ? I confefs,  I know  no  evil  in  it.  This 
alfo  is  a healthful  exercife,  and itgives young 
perfons  a decent  manner  of  appearance  in 
company^  It  may  be  profitable  to  fome 
gcod  purpofes,  if  it  be  well  guarded  againfl 
all  the  abufes  and  temptations  that  may 
attend  it.  It  was  ufed  of  old  in  facred  and 
civil  rejoicing  Exod.  xv.  20,  21.  2 Sam. 

VI.  14.  I Sa777.  xvin.  6.  It  is  certainly  an 
advantage  to  have  the  body  formed  early  to 
J2;raceful  motion,  to  which  the  art  of  dan- 
cing  may  have  contributed.  But  where  it  is 
much  beloved  and  indulged,  it  has  moll; 
fenfible  dangers,  efpecially  mixed  dancing. 
It  leads  youth  too  often  and  too  early  into 
company;  it  may  create  too  much  forward- 
nefs  and  afiurance  in  the  fex,  whofe  chief 
glory  is  their  modefly;  it  may  kindle  vain 
and  vicious  inclinations,  and  raife  in  young 
minds  too  great  a fondnefs  for  the  exceffive 
gaieties  and  licentious  pleafures  of  the  age. 

M 2 In' 
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In  all  thefe  affairs  a wife  parent  will  keep 
a watchful  eye  upon  the  child,  while  he  in- 
dulges it  in  thefe  gratifications  of  youth  and 
inclination:  a wife  parent  will  dally  obferve, 
whether  the  fon  or  the  little  daughter  begin 
to  be  too  much  charmed  with  any  of  the  gay 
ornaments  and  amufements  of  life 3 and, 
with  a prudent  and  facred  folicitude,  will 
take  care  left  any  of  them  entrench  on  the 
more  neceflary  and  more  important  duties 
of  life  and  religion.  And  according  to  this 
view  of  things,  the  parent’s  hand  will  either 
give  a loofer  rein  to  the  purfuit  of  thefe 
exercifes,  or  will  manage  the  propenfities 
of  the  child  with  a needful  and  becoming 
■ reftraint. 

But  among  all  the  accomplifliments  of 
youth,  there  is  none  preferable  to  a decent 
and  agreeable  behaviour  among  men,  a mo- 
deft  freedom  of  fpeech,  a foft  and  elegant 
manner  of  addrefs,  a graceful  and  lovely 
deportment,  a cheerful  gravity  and  good 
humour,  with  a mind  appearing  ever  fe- 
rene  under  the  ruffting  accidents  of  human 
life:  add  to  this,  a pleafing  folemnity  and 
reverence  when  the  difcourfe  turns  upon 
any  thing  facred  and  divine,  a becom- 
ing  negledl  of  injuries,  a hatred  of  ca- 
lumny and  flander,  a habit  of  fpcaking  well 
of  others,  a pleafing  benevolence  and  readi- 
nefs  to  do  good  to  mankind,  and  fpecial 
compafiion  to  the  miferable;  with  an  air 

and 
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and  countenance,  in  a natural  and  unafFedt- 
ed  manner,  expreflive  of  all  thefe  excellent 
qualifications. 

Some  of  thefe,  lovvn,  are  to  be  numbered 
among  the  duties  and  virtues^  rather  than 
among  the  ornaments  of  mankind : but  they 
mufl  be  confefied  to  be  orna?nents  as  well  as 
virtues.  They  are  graces  in  the  eye  of 
man  as  well  as  of  God.  Thefe  will  befpeak 
the  affedlion  of  all  that  know  us,  and  en- 
gage even  an  ill-natured  world  betimes  in 
our  favour.  Thefe  will  enable  the  youth 
of  both  fexes,  who  are  fo  happy  to  attain 
them,  to  enter  upon  the  ftage  of  life  with 
approbation  and  love,  to  pafs  through  the 
world  with  eafe  (as  far  as  eafe  may  be  ex- 
pedled  in  fo  degenerate  and  unhappy  a ftate 
of  things)  to  finifh  the  fcenes  of  adlion  on 
earth  with  applaufe,  and  to  leave  behind 
them  the  monument  of  a good  name,  when 
their  bodies  fleep  in  the  dull,  and  their 
fouls  dwell  with  God. 
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SECT.  VIII.  ■ 

A Guard againfl  evil Infltuences  from  Perfons 

and  Phings, 

IT  belongs  alfo  to  a good  education,  that 
children  be  guarded  and Je cured  {as  far 
as  pojfible)  from  all  evil  influences  and  unhap- 
py imprefjions y ‘which  they  may  be  expofed  to 
receive  both  from  perfons  and  things,  I 
Ihall  fufficiently  explain  this  direction  by 
particular  inhances. 

Let  not  nurfes  or  fervants  be  fufFered  to 
fill  their  minds  with  filly  tales  and  with 
fenfelefs  rhimeSy  many  of  which  are  fo  ab- 
furd  and  ridiculous,  that  they  will  not  bear 
to  be  reprefented  in  a grave  difcourle.  The 
imagination  of  young  creatures  is  hereby 
flattered  and  deceived : their  reafon  is  grofsly 
abufed  and  impofed  upon  ; and  by  this 
means  they  are  trained  up  to  be  amufed 
with  follies  and  nonfenfe,  rather  than  to 
exercife  their  underfeanding,  which  is  the 
glory  of  human  nature. 

Let  not  any  perfons  that  are  near  them 
terrify  their  tender  minds  with  difmal  flo- 
ries  of  'Witches  and  ghofls^  of  devils  and  evil 
fpiritSy  of  fairies  and  bugbears  in  the  dark* 
This  hath  had  a moll  mifehievous  efted;  on 
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fome  children,  and  hath  fixed  in  their  con- 
flitutions  fuch  a rooted  llavery  and  fear,  that 
they  have  fcarcely  dared  to  be  left  alone  all 
their  lives,  efpecially  in  the  night.  Thefe 
fiories  have  made  fuch  a deep  and  frightful 
imprefiion  on  their  tender  fancies,  that  it 
hath  enervated  their  fouls,  it  hath  broken 
their  fpirits  early,  it  hath  grown  up  with 
them,  and  mingled  with  their  religion,  it 
hath  laid  a wretched  foundation  for  melan- 
choly and  difiradting  forrows.  Let  thefe 
fort  of  informations  be  referved  for  their 
firmer  years,  and  let  them  not  be  told  in 
their  hearing,  till  they  can  better  judge  what 
truth  or  reality  there  is  in  them,  and  be 
made  fenfible  how  much  is  owing  to  ro- 
mance and  fidlion. 

Nor  let  their  little  hearts  be  frighted  at 
three  or  four  years  old  with  fiockmg  and 
bloody  hifories^  with  mafacres  and  martyr- 
doms, .with  cuttings  and  burnings,  with  the 
images  of  horrible  and  barbarous  murders, 
with  racks  and  red  hot  pincers,  with  engines 
cf  torment  and  cruelty,  with  mangled  limbs, 
and  car  cafes  drenched  in  gore.  It  is  time 
enough,  when  their  fpirits  are  grown  a lit- 
tle firmer,  to  acquaint  them  with  thefe  mad- 
nefies  and  miferies  of  human  nature.  There 
is  no  need  that  the  hifiory  of  the  holy  cpn- 
fefibrs  and  martyrs  fhould  be  fet  before  their 
thoughts  fo  early  in  all  their  mofi:  ghafily 
Ihapes  and  colours.  Thefe  things,  when 
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they  are  a little  older,  may  be  of  excellent 
ufe  to  difcover  to  them  the  wicked  and 
bloody  principles  of  perfecution,  both 
among  the  Heathens  and  the  Papifs  ; and 
to  teach  them  the  power  of  the  grace  of 
Chrify  in  fupporting  thefe  poor  fufferers 
under  all  the  torments  which  they  fulfain- 
ed  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  truth. 

Let  their  ears  be  ever  kept -from  all  im~ 
modef  fortes  y and from  wanton  fongs : from 
riddles  and  puns  with  double  meanings  and 
foul  intentions : let  them  not  be  fuffered  to 
read  wanton  jefs  or  amorous  rotnances : and 
due  care  fliould  be  taken  to  remove  all 
books  out  of  their  way  that  may  defile  their 
imagination,  or  teach  them  the  language 
or  the  fentiments  of  impurity.  Nor  let 
their  eyes  be  entertained  with  lewd  and  un-~ 
clean  pihluresy  and  images  of  things  or  ac-- 
tions  that  are  not  ft  to  be  expo  fed.  Thefe 
things  indeed  have  too  often  an  unhappy 
influence  to  corrupt  the  fancy  and  the  man- 
ners; and  in  riper  years  have  been  the  occa- 
fion  of  numberlefs  mifehiefs : but  efpecially 
they  fhould  be  kept  far  away  from  the  fight 
or  hearing  of  children,  left  too  deep  and 
dangerous  imprcfTions  be  made  in  thofe  early 
years  of  life.  Nothing  but  what  is  chafte, 
pure  an4  innocent,  fhould  come  within  the 
reach  of  their  eyes  and  ears.  Even  the 
common  necefiities  and  actions  of  nature, 
/hould  be  alwap  ex|)rcffcd  before  them  in 
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the  moil  modeft  forms  of  fpeech  that  our 
mother-tongue  can  furnifh  us  with.  In 
this  refpedt,  (as  the  poet  fays)  children 
fhould  be  treated  with  great  reverence. 

Maxima  debet  nr  piieris  referential 

It  is  confeffed  that  books  of  anatomy, 
and  other  parts  of  necelfary  fcience,  are  pro- 
per to  be  written;  and  thefe  may  be  confult- 
ed  by  perfons  who  are  grown  up  to  a due 
age,  eipecially  by  thofe  whofe  profeflion 
requires  it.  There  is  alfo  fome  neceffity  of 
foul  narratives,  where  foul  crimes  are  com- 
mitted, and  ought  to  be  publicly  expofed 
and  brought  to  juftice  and  punifliment. 
As  the  affairs  of  mankind  Hand,  thefe  things 
cannot  always  be  avoided : but  there  is  no 
manner  of  neceffity  that  children  fhould 
read  them,  or  ra£h  unguarded  youth. 

For  fome  of  the  reafons  before-mention- 
ed, there  fhould  be  a wife  conduft  in  fhew- 
ing  children  what  parts  of  the  Bible  they 
fhould  read  : for  though  the  word  of  God 
expreffeth  all  things  with  due  decency, 
yet  there  are  fome  things  which  have  been 
found  neceffary  to  be  fpoken  of  in  fcripture, 
both  in  the  laws  of  Mofes  and  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  wickednefs  of  th^Gen-- 
tiles  in  the  New  Teflament;  in  which  adult 
perfons  have  been  concerned,  which  there 
js  no  neceffity  for  children  to  read  and  hear. 
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and  they  may  be  pafTed  over  or  omitted 
among  them.  The  Jews  were  wont  to 
wiihhoXd  So lomon\  SoJig  from  their  children 
till  they  were  thirty  years  old:  and  the  late 
pious  and  prudent  bifhop  Tillotfon  (in  a ma- 
nufcript  which  I have  feen)  wifhes  that  tho^* 
parts  of  the  Bible  wherein  there  are  fome 
of  die  affairs  of  mankind  exprelTed  too  na- 
turally (as  he  calls  it)  were  omitted  in  the 
public  lefTons  of  the  church:  I think  they 
may  as  well  be  excepted  alfo  out  of  the  com- 
mon lelTons  of  children,  and  out  of  the 
daily  courfe  of  reading  in  family  worfhip. 

Let  parents  take  as  much  care  as  they 
can,  in  the  choice  of  compaftions  and  playfel- 
lows for  their  fons  and,  their  daughters,  ft 
would  be  a happy  thing  if  children,  who  are 
bred  up  in  fchools,  could  be  fecured  from 
the  company  and  evil  influence  of  other 
children,  who  curfe  and  fwear,  who  take 
the  name  of  God  in  vain,  and  ufe  filthy 
and  unclean  language.  Maflers  and  mif- 
treffes  fhould  be  very  watchful  and  firidt  in 
their  enquiries  into  the  behaviour  of  their 
fcholars  of  both  fexes  when  they  are  out  of 
their  fight,  that  if  it  were  poffible  there 
might  not  be  one  among  them  whofe  lips 
are  impure  or  profane : for  one  difeafed 
flieep  may  infedl  the  whole  flock.  How- 
ever, where  children  find  fuch  immorality 
pradtifed  by  any  of  their  fellows,  they 
lliould  be  taught  to  fliew  their  utmoll abhor- 
rence 
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rence  of  it,  and  fpeedily  forfal^e  fuch  per- 
nicious company. 


SECT.  IX. 

A Guard  fet  on  the  Sports  and  Diverfions 

of  Children, 


AS  parents  fhould  take  care  to  have 
their  children  employed  in  proper 
learning  and  bufinefs,  fo  they  fliould  not 
think  it  beneath  them  to  concern  themfelves 
a little  about  their  fports  akd  recreations. 
Human  nature,  efpecially  in  younger  years, 
cannot  be  conftantly  kept  intent  on  work, 
learning  or  labour.  There  mull  be  fome 
intervals  of  pleafure  to  give  a loofe  to  the 
mind,  and  to  refrefli  the  natural  fpirits. 
Too  long  and  intenfe  a confinement  to  one 
thing,  is  ready  to  over-tire  the  fpirits  of 
youth,  and  to  weaken  the  fprings  of  adli- 
vity  by  exceffive  fatigue.  It  is  an  old  fimile 
on  this  occafion,  and  a very  jufl  one,  that 
a bow  kept  always  bent  will  grow  feeble 
and  lofe  its  force.  The  alternate  fuccef- 
fions  of  bufinefs  anddiverfion,  preferve  the 
body  and  foul  of  children  in  the  happiefi: 
temper  : and  learning  is  more  clofely  pur- 
fued,  and  work  better  done  after  fome  agree- 
able relaxations.  The  young  creatures  ap- 

ply 
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ply  themfelves  to  their  bufinefs  with  new 
vigour,  after  the  enjoyment  of  fome  plea- 
furable  releafe. 

I CONFESS  it  would  be  a confiderable 
advantage,  if  the  various  parts  of  learning 
and  bufinefs  in  which  children  are  employ- 
ed, were  fo  happily  contrived,  that  one 
.might  be  as  it  were  a relaxation  or  diver- 
fion,  when  the  mind  is  tired  with  the  other: 
And  if  the  children  have  a tafle  and  reliili  of 
reading  and  improvement  of  the  mind, 
there  is  a rich  varietv  of  entertainment  to 
be  found  in  books  of  poetry,  hidory,  ac- 
counts of  the  wonders  of  art  and  nature, 
as  well  as  ingenious  pradfices  in  mechanical 
and  mathematical  affairs.  It  is  happieft  in- 
deed, where  this  relifh  is  the  gift  of  na- 
ture j yet  children  may  be  trained  up  by  wife 
and  alluring  methods,  to  delight  in  know- 
ledge, and  to  choofe  fuch  fort  of  recrea- 
tions, efpecially  in  winter  nights  and  rainy 
feafons,  when  they  cannot  enjoy  the  more 
adlive  diverfions  abroad.  Yet  befides  thefe, 
fome  other  forts  of  fports  will  generally  be 
found  neceflary  for  children  of  almofl  all 
difpbfitions. 

And  their  fports  ought  to  be  fuch  as  are 
in  fome  meafure  chofen  by  themfelves,  that 
they  may  be  matter  of  delight,  yet  flill  un- 
der the  regulation  of  the  eye  and  prudence 
of  a parent.  No  fort  of  play  fliould  be  per- 
mitted, wherein  facred  things  become  a 
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matter  of  jeft  or  merriment.  No  fport 
fliould  be  indulged  wherein  foul  laripuage, 

o 00^ 

ill  names  or  fcandal  are  pradlifed  ; wherein 
there  is  any  violation  of  modefty,  or  of  the 
rules  of  decency  and  cleanlineis ; nothing 
mufb  be  buffered  wherein  there  is  any 
breach  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  law  of 
God;  wherein  cozening  or  cheating,  falf- 
hood  or  lying,  are  pra6tifed  or  allowed. 
They  fhould  be  confined  to  honefty,  juftice, 
truth  and  goodnefs,  even  in  their  very 
p]ay. 

They  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  ufe 
fuch  fporting  as  may  tend  to  difeompofe 
their  fpirits,  diforder  their  nature,  injure 
their  flefh,  prejudice  their  health,  break 
their  limbs,  or  do  mifehief  to  themfelves, 
or  each  other.  This  flaould  rather  be  the 
play  of  dogs  or  horfes  than  of  children. 

Nor  fhould  they  ever  be  allowed  to  prac- 
tife  thofe  diverfions  that  carry  an  idea  of 
barbarity  and  cruelty  in  them,  though  it 
be  but  to  brute  creatures.  They  fliould  not 
fet  up  cocks  to  be  banged  with  cudgels 
thrown  at  them  about  fhrove-tide  % nor  de- 
light in  giving  a tedious  lingering  death  to 
a young  litter  of  dogs  or  catSy  that  may 
be  appointed  to  be  deilroyed  and  drowned, 
left  they  multiply  too  much  in  a houfe  : 
nor  fliould  they  take  pleafure  in  pricking, 
CLittingor  mangling  young  /^//Vrwhich  they 
have  caught,  nor  uling  any  favageand bloody 
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pra61ices  towards  any  creatures  whatfoever ^ 
left  their  hearts  grow  hard  and  unrelenting, 
and  they  learn  in  time  to  pradife  thefe  cru- 
elties on  their  own  kind,  and  to  murder 
and  torture  their  fellow- mortals  ; or  at  ieaft 
to  be  indifferent  to  their  pain  and  diftrefs, 
fo  as  to  occafion  it  without  remorfe. 

They  ftiould  never  be  fuffered  to  game 
for  money,  nor  even  for  their  own  toys  or 
play-things  if  they  are  coftly  and  expenfive : 
many  fore  inconveniencies  in  riper  years, 
arifefrom  fuch  indulgences.  And  indeed  no 
recreations  ftiould  be  accounted  law^ful,  but 
thofe  in  which  they  can  with  courage  re- 
commend thcmfelves  to  God,  and  defire 
his  blefting  upon  them. 

Those  children  who  are  kept  pretty 
clofe  to  learning  in  a fchool,  ftiould  be  di- 
reded  to  purfue  their  recreations,  as  much 
as  may  be,  in  the  open  air  j and  to  exercife 
their  limbs  with  vigour  and  adivity,  that 
their  growth  and  health  may  not  be  im- 
paired by  ftudy,  and  too  much  confine-^ 
inent  to  a book.  But  in  very  foul  wea-^ 
ther,  or  in  long  winter  evenings  (as  I hint- 
ed before)  they  may  be  taught  to  feck  fuch 
diverfions,  as  may  at,  once  refrefti  and  im- 
prove their  minds. 

For  want  of  this,  in  fome  families  the 
games  of  draughts  and  chefs  are  pradifed, 
and  fome  other  little  fports  upon  a chefs- 
board,  without  any  ftakes  or  aim  at  gain, 

beyond 
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beyond  tbe  mere  pleafure  of  victory.  In 
other  houfes,  cards  dice  are  introduced, 
for  want  of  better  recreations.  The  for- 
mer of  thefe,  namely,  draughts  and  chefs^ 
are  innocent  enough,  and  may  wear  off  a 
heavy  hour,  when  the  mind  or  body  are 
unfit  for  bufinefs : the  latter  have  had  the 
general  cenfure  of  our  wife  and  piousTa- 
thers;  and  there  have  been  moil  unhappy 
effedls  attending  them  : and  indeed,  thefe 
games  are  feldom  ufed  without  depofiting 
too  much  money  as  the  flake  ^ and  this 
tends  to  engage  the  paflions  with  greater 
vehemence  than  the  nature  of  a recrea-^ 
tion  can  require,  or  flaould  admit.  But  I 
leave  it  to  thofe  who  are  more  fkilful  in 
cafuiftic  divinity,  to  prove  them  abfolutely 
unlawful  in  the  verv  nature  of  the  ^ame. 

FIowever  that  be,  I have  often  earnellly 
wiflied,  that  inflead  of  all  thefe  games, 
there  were  fome  more  profitable  fports  in- 
vented for  a long  evening,  for  a dull  hour, 
or  a rainy  feafon  : and  I am  well  affured, 
that  if  fome  ingenious  mind,  which  is  well 
fkilled  in  mathematical  learning  and  in 
games,  would  but  take  pains  to  contrive 
fome  fuch  diverfions  ^ there  might  be  a 
much  better  account  given  of  the  hours  of 
leifure  and  remiffion  of  bufinefs  by  perfons 
of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages,  than  can  be 
at  prefent,  for  want  of  fuch  ufeful  and  im- 
proving recreations. 
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Wh  AT  if  cards  and  dice  diould  be  proved 
to  be  ever  fo  lawful  in  themielves,  yet 
there  might  be  various  inventions,  of  much 
more  advantage  to  knowledge  and  virtue, 
placed  in  the  room  of  them.  May  not  fome 
little  tablets  of  pafleboard  be  made  in  imi- 
tation of  cards,  which  might  teach  the  un- 
learned feveral  parts  of  grammar,  philofo- 
phy,  geometry,  geography,  aftronomy,  ^c. 

What  if  on  one  hde  of  thefe  tablets  or 
charts  a town  or  city  were  named  and  de- 
fcribed,  and  on  the  other  iide  the  county, 
province,  and  kingdom  where  that  town 
ftands,  with  foine  geographical  or  hiftori- 
cal  remark  on  it : and  whofoever  in  play 
draws  the  chart  with  the  town  on  it, 
fliould  be  obliged  to  tell  the  county  where 
it  ftands,  and  the  remark  on  it  ? 

What  if  on  one  fide  were  a geometrical 
figure,  and  on  the  other  the  demonftration 
of  fome  property  belonging  to  it  ? 

What  if  one  fide  bore  the  name  or  fi- 
gure of  any  piece  of  money  • and  the  other 
all  the  multiples  of  it  by  the  nine  digits,  or 
as  far  as  twelve  ? This  would  be  ufeful  for 
children  bred  up  to  a trade. 

What  if  the  figure  of  fome  plant,  ani- 
mal, engine,  or  any  thing  elfe  in  the  world 
of  nature  or  art,  were  printed  on  one  fidej 
and  on  the  other  the  name  of  the  thin^i-, 
which  ftiould  be  required  to  be  fpelled 
right  by  young  fcholars  wdieii  they  fee  the 

figure. 
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figure,  in  order  to  teach  them  the  art  of 
Ipelling.  And  if  to  this  were  added  fome 
beautiful  expreffion  or  defcription  of  the 
thing,  taken  out  of  our  heft  Efig/t/h  Poets, 
to  be  repeated  by  hiin  who  draws  the  chart 
which  has  the  figure  on  it  ? 

Or  if  on  one  fide  were  a v/ord  in  Eng- 
lijh,  and  on  the  other  the  fame  thing  ex- 
prefled  in  Latin,  Greek  or  French,  for  fuch 
who  learn  thofe  languages. 

Or  if  fingle  names  of  famous  men  and 
women  were  on  one  fide  5 and  the  reverfe 
contained  the  hifiory,  or  fome  fliort  ac- 
count, of  thofe  perfons  whofe  names  are 
fo  famous. 

What  if  in  a Placet  of  paper,  or  a two- 
penny book,  were  written  a hundred  pro- 
verbs or  wife  fayings,  collected  out  of  mo- 
ralifis,  ancient  and  modern,  relating  to  ail 
the  virtues  and  vices  : and  a colledlion  of 
the  moft  eminent  examples  of  thefe  vices 
and  virtues  were  fuperadded  : and  if  one  or 
more  folid  bodies  of  v/ood,  of  fixteen,  twen- 
ty, or  thirty-two  fiat  fides  were  formed 
with  the  name  of  one  virtue  or  vice  in- 
feribed  on  each  fide  ; and  by  the  trolling  of 
this  many-fided  toy,  the  uppermofl  word 
or  name  Should  be  an  indication  what  pro- 
verb, or  what  example  to  require  ? 

There  have  been,  I confefs,  feveral 
forts  of  invented  with  proverbs,  with 
various  learned  figures,  and  mathematical 
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devices  upon  them  : but,  as  far  as  I can 
learn,  thefe  have  been  but  mere  pictures  and 
ornaments  to  the  hearts  and  diamonds : 
thefe  learned  devices  and  figures  have  had  • 
no  fhare  in  the  game : the  cards  are  ufed 
like  common  cards  ftill,  without  any  man- 
ner of  improvement  of  any  of  the  game- 
flers  in  thefe  fciences.  But  what  I propofe, 
is  a contrivance  to  render  thefe  words,  or 
figures,  or  fentences,  the  very  implements 
or  engines  ^f  the  fport  itfelf,  without  fo 
much  as  the  form  of  any  fpade,  or  club,  or 
heart,  or  diamond  drawn  upon  the  chart  or 
tablet. 

Some  of  thefe  exercifes  and  diverfions, 
if  happily  contrived,  may  not  only  be  fit  to 
entertain  children  in  their  younger  years, 
but  may  ufefully  amufe  them  when  they 
are  grown  up  toward  manly  age. 

For  my  part,  I own  myfelf  to  be  fo  much 
unfkilled  in  the  various  games  ufed  among 
us,  that  I am  not  fit  to  contrive,  nor  capable 
of  inventing  fuch  ufeful  paftime.  ButI  wifli 
fome  of  the  fons  of  ingenuity  had  fcience 
and  virtue  fo  much  at  heart,  as  to  attempt 
fuch  a fervice  to  mankind.  And  parents 
fliould  feek  fome  fort  of  delightful  employ- 
ments or  recreations  for  the  leifure  hours  of 
their  fons  and  their  daughters,  when  they 
are  in  the  ftage  of  youth,  that  they  may  be 
the  more  eafily  with-held  from  thofe  di- 
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verlions  of  the  prefent  age,  which  are  fo 
fafhionable  and  yet  fo  dangerous. 

Among  thefe  dangerous  and  modhli  di- 
verfions,  I cannot  forbear  to  mention  mid^ 
night- ajj'emblies^  play-houfes^  gaming-tables^ 
and  mafquerades.  Let  parents  who  would 
willingly  fee  their  children  walking  in  the 
paths  of  piety  and  virtue,  endeavour  to 
guard  their  inclinations  from  thefe  enticing 
amufements.  The  religion  and  confcience 
of  many  a well-inclined  youth,  have  been 
expofed  to  great  and  imminent  danger 
among  thofe  fcenes  of  vanity  and  folly, 
to  fay  no  worfe.  My  bufinefs  is  not  to  rail 
at  them,  though  fome  of  my  readers  will 
hardly  forgive  me  that  I deal  with  them  fo 
tenderly,  and  give  them  names  of  fo  foft  a 
found.  But  this  mufl;  be  confeffed,  that  if 
perfons  of  piety  frequent  them,  they  too 
much  rifque  their  charafter  and  their  inno- 
cence, and  expofe  their  virtue  and  their  pi- 
ety to  great  and  needlefs  temptations  : or 
at  lead  by  giving  the  fandtion  of  their  pre- 
fence at  fuch  places,  and  on  fuch  occafions* 
may  make  themfelves  accelfary  to  the  ruin 
of  thofe  who  may  be  lefs  fortified  againfi: 
their  enfnaring  tendency. 

Yet  fome  of  thefe  diverfioils  and  amufe- 
ments are  fo  charming  to  many  a young 
thoughtlefs  creature,  that  no  rifque  is 
thought  too  great  to  run,  if  they  may  but 
pleafc  their  ears  and  their  eyes,  and  grati- 
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fy  their  idle  and  vain  inclinations.  Hence 
thefe  houfes  of  pie ajure  are  filled  and  fre- 
quented : hence  the  theatres  are  crowded, 
and  gaming-rooms  attended  by  multitudes 
of  youth,  whofe  parents  have  enjoyed  the 
blefling  of  a jdri€ter  education  : and  though 
their eflate  can  fcarcely  fupport  their  irregu- 
lar expence,  yet  they  gratify  their  children 
in  thefe  hazardous  recreations,  and  take  no 
pains  to  cure  them  of  this  pernicious  folly. 
But  the  children  of  our  age  will  pertly 
reply,  “ What,  we  muft  live  like  no-bo- 
“ dy  ? Mu fl  we  turn  old  Puritans  again  f 
“ Muft  we  look  like  fools  in  company, 
where  there  is  fcarcelyany  difcourfebutof 
play  Si  operas  mafqueradesy  of  cards^ 
dice,  and  midnight- a jj'emblies  F And  pray 
what  fin  is  there  in  any  of  them 
To  this  I anfweri  that  I am  very  forty  to 
find  that  the  children  of  religious  parents 
choofe  and  delight  in  company  where  thefe 
things  are  the  chief  fubjedf  of  converfation. 
I fear,  left  God  and  virtue,  and  the  im- 
portant things  of  another  world,  are  utter- 
ly baniftied  out  of  fuch  a vifitrng-room, 
where  thefe  difcourfes  are  the  chief  enter- 
tainment, and  there  is  little  place  found 
for  any  profitable  converfition,  even  about 
the  rnoft  ufeful  and  valuable  affairs  of  this 
life. 

But,  light  as  thefe  pert  queftions  are, 
I will  confider  them  one  after  another.  You 
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fay  firft,  “ Muft  we  look  like  old  Puritans  ? 
M uft  we  live  like  no- body .?”  JMo,  my  friends, 
I nm  not  perfuading  you  to  return  to  the 
habit  and  guife  of  your  anceftors,  nor  to 
tranfadt  your  vifits,  nor  to  model  your  di- 
verlions  by  the  pattern  of  fourfcore  years 
ago.  There  is  a certain  fa/hion  and  ap- 
pearance of  things,  that  belongs  to  every 
age  : modes  of  converfation,  and  forms  of 
behaviour,  are  ever  changing  in  this  life: 
and  it  is  no  improper  thing  for  perfons, 
according  to  their  rank  and  figure  in  life, 
to  conform  themfelves  to  the  prefent  cuf- 
toms,  as  far  as  they  are  innocent,  and  have 
no  evil  influence  upon  morality  or  religion. 
But  where  any  unhappy  cuftoms  prevail  in 
the  world  that  make  an  inroad  upon  your 
piety,  that  endanger  your  virtue,  that  break 
the  good  order  of  religious  families,  and 
are  ufually  or  always  attended  with  fome 
mifchievous  confequences,  furely  in  thefe 
inflances  it  is  better  to  look  like  a Puritan, 
and  (land  almoft  alone,  than  to  follow  the 
multitude  in  the  road  that  leads  to  iniquity 
and  mifchief.  A Puritan,  or  a Separatiji 
from  the  vain  or  dangerous  courfes  of  a 
vicious  world,  is  to  this  day  a name  of 
lading  glory ; though  the  enemies  of  God 
and  of  your  anceflors,  may  caft  it  upon  them 
in  a way  of  reproach.  There  are  fome 
things  in  which  you  mud  dare  to  be  fingu- 
lar,  if  you  would  be  Chriflians,  and  efpe- 
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cially  in  a corrupt  and  degenerate  age.  A 
fenfe  of  the  love  of  God  fecured  to  youE 
hearts,  and  an  inward  peace  of  confcience, 
will  infinitely  countervail  the  enmity  of 
the  world,  and  overbalance  the  reproaches 
of  an  ungodly  generation. 

Besides,  if  the  families  that  profefs  re- 
ligion, and  defire  to  preferve  piety  amongfl; 
them,  and  to  tranfmit  it  down  to  their  chil- 
dren’s children,  would  but  heartily  join  to- 
gether, in  a refolv^ed  abflinence  from  thefe 
hazardous  diverfions,  there  would  be  no. 
need  of  anyone  of  you  to  Hand  alone,  and 
your  appearance  on  the  fide  of  virtue  would 
not  be  finguiar.  You  might  animate  and 
fupport  one  anotherywith  public  courage, 
and,  having  God  a^d  virtue  on  your  fide, 
you  might,  in  foime  meafure,  bear  down 
the  effrontery  ancl^i^ule  of  an  age  of  vice 
and  fenfuality ; an  age  wherein  comedies 
and  mafquerades,  gaming-tables  and  mid- 
nigh  t-afi'emblies  are  become  the  modifli 
diverfions. 

But  fiill  it  may  be  faid,  “ tFhat fin  is* 
there  m any  of  them  f ” Bear  with  me  then 
while  I take  them  in  order  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  briefly  give  my  opinion  concern- 
ing each  of  them. 

I.  Let  us  begin  with  the It 
is  granted,  that  a dramatic  reprefentation 
of  the  affairs  of  human  life  is  by  no  means 
finful  in  itfelf : I am  iinclined  to  think,  that 

valuable 
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valuable  compofitions  might  be  made  of 
this  kind,  fuch  as  might  entertain  a virtu- 
ous audience  with  innocent  delight,  and 
even  with  fome  real  profit.  Such  have 
been  written  in  French,  and  have,  in  times 
pad:,  been  adled  with  applaufe.  But  it  is  too 
well  known,  that  the  comedies  which  ap- 
pear on  our  flage,  and  mod:  of  the  tragedies 
too,  have  no  defign  to  fet  religion  or  virtue 
in  its  bed:  light,  nor  to  render  vice  odious 
to  the  fpedtators.  In  many  of  them,  piety 
makes  a ridiculous  figure,  and  virtue  is 
drefl  in  the  habit  of  folly;  the  facred  name 
of  God  is  frequently  taken  in  vain,  if  not 
blafphemed;  and  the  man  of  flagrant  vice 
is  the  fine  gentleman,  and  the  poet’s  fa- 
vourite, who  mull  be  rewarded  at  the  end 
of  the  play. 

Besides,  there  is  nothing  will  pafs  on 
our  theatres  that  has  not  the  mixture  of 
fome  amorous  intrigue : lewdnefs  itfelf 

reigns,  and  riots  in  fome  of  their  fcenes : fo- 
briety  is  put  quite  out  of  countenance,  and 
modefly  is  in  certain  danger  there : the 
youth  of  ferious  religion,  that  ventures 
fometimes  into  this  infeded  air,  finds  his 
antidotes  too  weak  to  redft  the  contagion. 
The  pleafures  of  the  clofet  and  devout  re- 
tirement are  fufpended  firfl,  and  then  utter- 
ly vanquiflied  by  the  overpowering  influ- 
ence of  the  lad:  comedy:  the  fancy  is  all 
over  defiled,  the  vain  images  rife  uopermofl 
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in  the  foul,  and  pollute  the  feeble  attempts 
of  devotion,  till  by  degrees  fecret  religion 
is  loft  and  forgotten : and  in  a little  time 
the  playhoufe  has  got  fo  much  the  maflery 
of  confcience,  that  the  young  chriftian  goes 
to  bed  after  the  evening  drama,  with  as 
much  fatisfadtion  and  eafe,  as  he  ufed  to 
do  after  evening  prayer. 

If  there  have  been  found  two  or  three 
plays  which  have  been  tolerably  free  from 
lewd  and  profane  mixtures,  there  are  fome 
I'cores  or  hundreds  that  have  many  hateful 
pallages  in  them,  for  which  no  excufe  can 
be  made.  And  when  all  the  charming 
powers  of  poefy  and  mufic  are  joined  with 
the  gayeft  fcenes  and  entertainments,  to  af- 
fault  the  fenfes  and  the  foul  at  once,  and  to 
drive  out  virtue  from  the  pofl'efhon  of  the 
heart,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  not  long 
keep  its  place  and  power  there.  What  a 
prophet  of  their  own  fays  of  the  courts  may 
with  much  more  truth  and  juflice  be  faid 
of  the  theatre. 

It  IS  a golden,  hut  a fatal  circle. 

Upon  whofe  magic Jkirts  a thoufand  devils 
In  cryflal  forms  Jit,  tempting  innocence. 
And  beckon  early  virtue  Jrom  its  centre. 

Another  of  the  poets  of  the  town, 
who  made  no  great  pretences  to  virtue,  and 
who  well  knew  the  qualities  of  the  the^ 
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atre,  and  its  mifchievous  influence,  writes 
thus  of  it. 

It  ‘ivould  be  endlefs  to  trace  all  the  vice 
I^hat  from  the  playhoife  takes  immediate 

It  is  the  unexhaiifled  magazine 

‘‘That  fiocks  the  land  with  vanity  and fin» 

By  fourifing  fo  long. 

Numbers  have  been  undone,  both  old  and 
young. 

And  many  hundred  fouls  are  now  unblef. 
Which  elfe  had  dy  d in  peace,  and  found 
eternal  ref. 

As  for  any  of  my  friends  who  are  not 
yet  convinced  of  the  juftice  of  thefe  cen- 
fures,  I entreat  them  to  read  what  Mr.  Col^ 
Her,  Mr.  Bedford,  and  Mr.  Lawe  have 
written  on  this  fubjecft.  And  though  I 
would  by  no  means  juftify  and  fupport 
every  remark  they  have  made,  yet  I think 
every  reader  who  has  a modefl;  and  pious 
foul,  and  has  the  caufe  of  God  and  virtue 
near  his  heart,  will  be  a little  afraid  to 
give  his  prefence  there,  left  he  ftiould  feem 
to  encourage  fuch  incentives  to  iniquity 
and  profanenefs  : or  if  he  ftiould  go  thi-» 
ther  once,  merely  to  fee  and  know  what 
it  is,  I will  perfuade  myfelf  he  will  not 
make  it  his  pradlice,  or  frequent  that  houfe 
of  infe(ftion. 
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But  you  will  fay,  There  is  fome  ad- 
vantage  to  be  gained  by  thefe  entertain- 
“ ments : there  is  a deal  of  fine  language 
**  in  them,  and  fafhionable  airs  of  conver-, 
fat  ion  : there  are  many  of  the  fooleries 
of  life  expofed  in  the  theatre,'  which 
“ fuit  not  a more  folemn  place  j and  co- 
“ medies  will  teach  us  to  know  the  world, 
and  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  the  age.” 

But  let  my  younger  friends,  who  are 
fo  willing  to  improve  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  politenefs,  remember,  that 
whatfoever  may  be  gotten,  there  is  much 
more  to  be  loll  among  thofe  perilous  and 
enticing  feenes  of  vanity  : the  rifque  of 
their  virtue  and  ferious  religion,  can  never 
be  recompenfed  by  the  learning  a few  fine 
fpeeches  and  modifii  airs,  or  the  corredlion 
of  fome  awkward  and  unfafiiionable  piece 
of  behaviour.  This  is  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  fea,  that  I may  v^alh  off  a little  dirt 
from  rny  coat,  or  to  venture  on  poifon  in 
order  to  cure  a pimple. 

Besides,  moll  or  all  of  thefe  ends  might 
be  attained  by  reading  fome  few  of  the  bed 
of  them  in  private:  though  I confefs,  I am 
cautious  how  I recommend  this  pradlice, 
bccaufe  I think  that  almoll  all  thefe  dra- 
matic compofures  in  our  age,  have  fome 
dangerous  mixtures  in  them.  Thofe  vo- 
lumes of  fliort  ellays  which  are  entitled  the 
SpeSlator^  will  give  a fulficient  knowledge 
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of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  cure  us 
of  a hundred  little  follies,  without  the  dan- 
ger that  there  is  in  reading  of  plays : though 
even  in  thofe  very  volumes,  I could  heartily 
willi  that  here  and  there  a leaf  were  left 
out,  wherein  the  writers  fpeak  too  favour- 
ably of  the  Ifage,  and  now  and  then  (though 
rarely)  introduce  a fentence  that  would  raife 
a blulh  in  the  face  of  ftridt  virtue. 

(2.)  The  next  forbidden  diverfion  is  the 
majqiierade.  By  all  the  defcriptions  that  I 
have  heard  of  it,  it  feerns  to  be  a very  low 
piece  of  foolery,  fitted  for  children  and  for 
perfons  of  a little  and  trifling  genius,  who 
can  entertain  themfelves  2i.i blind-man  s-buf. 
And  as  the  entertainment  is  much  meaner 
than  that  of  the  theatre,  fo  it  is  fomething 
more  hazardous  to  virtue  and  innocence.  It 
does  not  fo  much  as  pretend  to  any  fuch  im- 
provement of  the  mind  as  the  theatre  pro- 
felTes  ; while  it  lays  a more  dreadful  fnare 
to  modefty,  and  has  made  too  often  a dif- 
mal  inroad  on  the  morals  of  thofe  that  fre- 
quent it.  Could  I but  perfuade  perfons  to 
read  what  the  Right  Reverend  the  late  Lord 
Bifhop  of  London  has  publifhed,  in  his  fer- 
mon  for  the  Rejormation  of  Manners ^ I am 
ready  to  think,  that  all  thofe  who  profefs  vir- 
tue, \wou\d  refrain  their  feet  far  from  it, 
and  720t  come  near  the  doors  of  the  houfe^ 
|-|is  words  are  thefe. 
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Amongst  the  various  engines  con- 
“ trived  by  a corrupt  generation  to  fupport 
vice  and  profanenefs,  and  keep  them  in 
countenance,  I mufl  particularly  take 
“ notice  of  mafquerades,  as  they  deprive 
‘‘  virtue  and  religion  of  their  lafh  refuge, 
**  I mean  Jhame,  which  keeps  multitudes 
of  linners  within  the  bounds  of  decency, 
after  they  have  broken  through  all  the 
ties  of  principle  and  confcience.  But 
“ this  invention  fets  them  free  from  that 
‘‘  tie  alfo ; being  neither  better  nor  worfe, 
than  an  opportunity  to  fay  and  do  there, 
what  virtue,  decency,  and  good  man- 
“ ners  will  not  permit  to  be  faid  or  done  in 
any  other  place.  If  perfons  of  either  fex 
will  frequent  lewd  and  profane  plays, 
or  openly  join  themfelves  to  loofe  and 
“ atheiftical  alTemblies  of  any  kind,  they 
“ have  their  reward,  they  are  fure  to  be 
marked  and  branded  by  all  good  men, 
as  perfons  of  corrupt  minds  and  vicious 
“ inclinations,  who  have  abandoned  reli- 
“ gion  and  all  pretences  to  it,  and  given 
‘‘  themfelves  over  to  luxury  and  profane- 
“ nefs.  And  as  bad  as  the  world  is,  this 
“ is  a very  heavy  load  upon  the  characters 
of  men,  and  in  fpite  of  all  the  endea- 
“ vours  of  vice  to  bear  up  and  keep  itfelf 
‘‘  in  countenance,  it  finks  them  by  degrees 
“ into  infamy  and  contempt.  But  this 
pernicious  invention  intrenches  vice  and 
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“ profanenefs  againft  all  the  alTaults  and 
“ impreffions  of  lhame : and  whatever 
“ lewdnefs  may  be  concerted,  whatever 
“ luxury,  immodefty,  or  extravagance  may 
be  committed  in  word  or  deed,  no  one’s 
“ reputation  is  at  flake,  no  one’s  charac- 
“ ter  is  refponfible  for  it.  A circum*^ 
“ fiance  of  fuch  terrible  confequence  to 
“ virtue  and  good-manners,  that  if  maf-^ 
“ querades  fliall  ever  be  revived  (as  we 
“ heartily  hope  they  will  not)  all  ferious 
“ chriflians  within  thefe  two  great  and  po- 
“ pulous  cities  will  be  nearly  concerned  to 
“ lay  it  to  heart,  and  diligently  beflir  them- 
felves  in  cautioning  their  friends  and 
neighbours  againfl  fuch  fatal  fnares. 
‘‘  Particularly,  all  who  have  the  govern- 
“ ment  and  education  of  youth,  ought  to 
‘‘  take  the  greatefl  care  to  keep  them  out 
‘‘  of  the  way  of  this  dangerous  tempta- 
‘‘  tion,  and  then  to  labour  againft  the 
“ fpreading  of  it. 

“ I cannot  forbear  to  add,  that,  all  re- 
ligious  confiderations  apart,  this  is  a di- 
“ verfion  that  no  true  Englijhman  ought  to 
be  fond  of,  when  he  remembers  that  it 
“ was  brought  in  among  us  by  theambaf- 
fadorof  a neighbouring  nation  inthelafl 
“ reign,  while  his  mafler  was  in  meafures 
‘‘  to  enflave  us  : and  indeed,  there  is  not  a 
“ more  efFedlual  way  to  enflave  a people, 
“ than  firfl  to  difpirit  and  enfeeble  them  by 
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licentioufnefs  and  effeminacy.”  Thus 
far  the  right  reverend  author,  whofe  zeal 
for  the  fupprefiion  of  all  thefe  tempting, 
machineries,  has  been  fo  confpicuous  and 
honourable, 

(3.)  The  third  place  of  dangerous  re- 
fort, is  the  gaming-table.  Many  young 
gentlemen  have  been  there  bubbled  and 
cheated  of  large  fums  of  money,  which 
were  given  them  by  their  parents  to  fupport 
them  honourably  in  their  ftations.  In  fuch 
fort  of  fhops,  young  ladies  are  tempted  to 
fquander  away  too  large  a fhare  of  their 
yearly  allowance,  if  not  of  the  provifion 
which  their  parents  have  made  for  their 
whole  lives.  It  is  a fatal  fnare  to  both 
fexes : if  they  win,  they  are  allured  ifill  on- 
ward, while,  according  to  their  language, 
luck  runs  on  their  Jide : if  they  lofe,  they 
are  tempted  to  another  and  another  caft  of 
the  die,  and  enticed  on  ftill  to  frefli  games 
by  a del u five  hope,  that  fortune  will  turn, 
and  they  fhall  recover  all  that  they  have  loft. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  feenes  their  paffions 
rife  fliamefully,  a greedy  defire  of  gain 
makes  them  warm  and  eager,  and  new  Ioffes 
plunge  them  fometimes  into  vexation  and 
fury,  till  the  foul  is  quite  beaten  off  from 
its  guard,  and  virtue  and  reafon  have  no 
manner  of  command  over  them. 

My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Neal,  in  his  re- 
formation-fermon,  has  taken  occafion  not 
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only  to  inform  us,  that  merchants  and 
tradelmen  mix  themfelves  at  thefe  ta- 
bles with  men  of  defperate  fortunes, 
‘'and  throw  the  dice  for  their  eftates:” 
but  in  a very  decent  and  foft  manner  of 
addrefs  has  enquired,  “ v/hcther  public 
“ gaming  in  virtuous  ladies  is  not  a little 
“ out  of  charader  ? Whether  it  does  not 
“ draw  them  into  mixed  company,  and 
“ give  them  an  air  of  boldnefs,  which  is 
“ perfedly  inconfiflent  with  that  modefty, 
“ which  is  the  ornament  of  the  fair  fex  ? 
“ Whether  it  does  not  engage  them  in  an 
“ habit  ofidlenefs,  andof  keepingillhours  ? 
“ Whether  their  paffions  are  not  ibmetimes 
“ difordered?  And  whether  the  Ioffes  they 
“ fuflain,  have  not  a tendency  to  breed  ill 
“ blood  in  their  families,  and  between  their 
“ neared:  relations  ? It  has  been  often  ob- 
’ “ ferved,  that  gaming  in  a lady  has  ufual- 
' “ ly  been  attended  with  the  lofs  of  repu- 
‘ “ tation,  and  fometimes  of  that  which  is 
‘ “ ftill  more  valuable,  her  virtue  and  ho- 
■ “ nour/’  Thus  far  proceeds  this  ufeful 
fermon. 

Now  if  thefe  be  the  difmal  and  frequent 
•confequences  of  the  gaming-table,  the  lofs 
lof  a little  money  is  one  of  the  lead:  injuries 
.’you  fudain  by  it.  But  what  if  you  ihould 
idill  come  off  gainers?  Is  this  the  way  that 
•God  has  taught  or  allowed  us  to  procure  the 
ineceffary  comforts  of  life  ? Is  this  a fort 
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of  labour  or  traffic  on  which  you  can 
afk  the  bleffing  of  heaven  ? Can  you  lift 
up  your  face  to  God,  and  pray,'  that  he 
would  fucceed  the  caft  of  the  die,  the 
drawing  of  the  lot,  or  the  dealing  out  of 
the  cards,  fo  as  to  increafe  your  gain,  while 
it  is  the  very  fenfc  and  language  of  the 
prayer,  that  your  neighbour  may  fuftain  fo 
much  lofs  ? This  is  a fad  and  guilty  cir- 
cumftance  which  belongs  to  gaming,  that 
one  can  gain  nothing  but  what  another 
lofes ; and  confequently,  we  cannot  affi  a 
blejjing  upon  ourfelves,  but  at  the  fame  time 
we  pray  for  a blaji  upon  our  neighbour. 

Will  you  hope  to  excufe  it  by  faying, 
that  my  neighbour  confents  to  this  blafi:,  or 
this  lofs,  by  entering  into  the  game,  and 
there  is  no  injury  where  there  is  confent? 

I anfwer,  that  though  he  confents  to  lofe 
conditionally  and  upon  a venturous  hope  of 
gain,  yet  he  is  not  willing  to  fuftain  the 
lofs  abfoliitely ; but  when  either  chance, 
or  his  neighbour’s  fkill  in  the  game  has  de- 
termined againft  him,  then  he  is  conftrained 
to  lofe,  and  does  it  unwillingly  ; fo  that  he 
flill  fuftains  it  as  a lofs,  or  misfortune,  or 
evil.  Now  if  you  afk  a bleffing  from  hea- 
ven on  this  way  of  your  getting  money, 
you  afk  rather  abfolutely  that  your  neigh- 
bour may  fuftain  a lofs,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  his  hope  of  gain. 
Your  wifh  and  prayer  is  diredtly  that  you 
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ipiay  get,  and  he  may  lofe:  you  cannot  wifli 
this  good  to  yourfelf,  but  you  wifli  the  con- 
trary evil  to  him : and  therefore  I think 
gaming  for  gain  cannot  be  confiftent  with 
the  laws  of  Chrijiy  which  certainly  forbid 
us  to  wifli  evil  to  our  neighbour. 

An  d if  you  cannot  fo  much  as  in  thought 
afk  God’s  blefling  on  this,  as  you  certainly 
may  on  fuch  recreations  as  have  an  evident 
tendency  innocently  to  exercife  the  body 
and  relax  the  mind,  it  feems  your  confci- 
ence  fecretly  condemns  it,  and  there  is  an 
additional  proof  of  its  being  evil  to  you. 

All  the  juftefl;  writers  of  morality,  and 
the  befl  cafuillis,  have  generally,  if  not  uni- 
verfally,  determined  againfl  thefe  methods 
of  gain.  Whatfoever  game  may  be  indulged 
as  lawful,  it  is  flill  as  a recreation,  and  not 
as  a calling  or  buflnefs  of  life  : and  there- 
fore no  larger  fums  ought  to  be  rifqued  or 
ventured  in  this  manner,  than  what  may 
be  lawfully  laid  out  by  any  perfons  for  their 
prefent  recreation,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent circumftances  in  the  world. 

Besides  all  this,  think  of  the  lofs  of 
time,  and  the  wafte  of  life  that  is  conti- 
nually made  by  fome  who  frequent  thefe 
gaming-places.  Think  how  it  calls  away 
many  a youth  from  their  proper  bufinefs, 
and  tempts  them  to  throw  away  what  is  not 
their  own,  and  to  rifque  the  fubftance,  as 
well  as  the  difpleafure  of  their  parents,  or 
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of  their  mafter,  at  all  the  uncertain  hazards 
of  a dice-box.  Read  the  pages  which  Mr. 
Neal  has  employed  oh  this  theme, ‘in  the 
fermon  juft  now  cited:  read  what  Mr; 
Dorrington  has  written  feveral  years  ago  on 
this  fubje6t  of  gaming:  I wifh  fuch  dif- 
courfes  were  freih  in  print,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  dvery  one  who  lies  under  this 
temptation. 

(4.)  The  ?mdnight-a[fembUes  are  the  laft 
which  I fliall  mention  of  thofe  modifh  and 
hazardous  diverftons,  wherein  youth  are 
drawn  away  to  much  vanity,  and  plunged 
into  the  fenfual  gaieties  of  life and  that 
at  thofe  hours,  part  of  which  fhould  he  de- 
voted to  the  religion  of  the  family,  or  the 
clofet,  and  partly  to  the  nightly  repofe  of 
nature.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  proper 
and  needful,  that  young  people  fliould  be 
indulged  in  fome  recreations,  agreeable  to 
their  age,  and  fuitable  to  the  condition  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  them.  But  I 
would  afk  whether  the  great  and  only  valu- 
able end  of  recreation  is  to  be  exped:ed 
from  thefe  midnight-aftemblies,  namely,  to 
relieve  us  from  the  fatigues  of  life,  and  to 
exhilarate  the  fpirits,  fo  as  thereby  to  fit  us 
for  the  duties  of  life  and  religion  ? Now  are 
thefe  the  proper  means  to  fit  us  for  the  du- 
ties of  either  kind  ? Perhaps  it  will  be  faid, 
that  dancing,  which  is  pradlifed  in  thofe 
afiemblies,  is  an  excrcife.  conducive  to 
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health,  and  therefore  a means  of  fitting  us 
for  the  duties  of  life.  But  may  not  the 
unfeafonablenefs  of  the  midnight-hour  pre- 
vent and  over-balance  the  benefit,  that 
might  otherwife  be  fiippofed  to  arife  from 
the  exercife  ? Is  it  likely  that  natural  health 
fhould  be  promoted,  or  preferved,  by  chang- 
ing the  feafons  and  order  of  nature,  and 
by  allotting  thofe  hours  to  exercife^  which 
God  and  nature  have  ordained  to  ref  ? Is 
the  returning  home  after  five  or  fix  hours 
dancing,  through  the  cold  and  damp  of 
the  midnight-air,  a proper  means  of  pre- 
ferving  health  ? or  rather,  is  it  not  more 
likely  to  impair  and  deftroy  it  ? Have  not 
thefe  fatal  eifedls  been  too  often  felt  ? Have 
there  not  been  facrifices  of  human  life  of- 
fered to  this  midnight  idol  ? Have  there 
been  no  fair  young  martyrs  to  this  unfeafon- 
able  folly?  Are  there  not  fome  of  its  flaves 
who  are  become  feeble, labouring  under  fore 
difeafes,  and  fome  of  them  fallen  afleep  in 
death  ? Have  not  their  mufic  and  their 
dancing,  inftead  of  natural  refi;  in  their 
beds,  brought  them  down  to  a long  filence 
in  the  grave,  and  an  untimely  red;  in  a bed 
•of  dufl  ? Thofe  amiable  pieces  of  human 
nature,  who  were  lately  the  joy  and  hope 
of  their  too  indulgent  parents,  are  now  the 
bitternefs  of  their  hearts ; and  thole  very 
exercifes  from  whence  they  hoped  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  joy,  as  the  fuppofed  means 
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of  confirming  their  children’s  health,  are 
become  an  everlaftingfpringof  their  mourn- 
ing. 

And  as  thofe  midnight-recreations  are 
badly  fuited  to  fit  us  for  the  duties  of  the 
civil  life,  fo  they  are  worfe  fuited  to  lit  us 
for,  or  rather,  they  are  more  apparently  op- 
pofite  to,  the  duties  of  religion.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  clofet  is  negledted,  the  beau- 
tiful regularity  and  order  of  the  family  is 
broken  and  when  the  night  has  been 
turned  into  day,  a good  part  of  the  next 
day  is  turned  into  night,  while  the  duties 
of  the  morning,  both  to  God  and  man,  are 
unperformed.  Thofe  who  have  frequent- 
ed thefe  aflcmblies  know  all  this,  and 
are  my  witneffes  to  the  truth  of  it.  Nay, 
the  very  practice  itfelf,  at  thofe  nnfeafon- 
able  hours,  tells  all  the  world  how  much 
they  prefer  thefe  dangerous  amufements  to 
the  worfhip  of  God  in  the  evening,  and  in 
the  morning,  and  toj^ill  the  conveniencies 
and  decorum  of  family-government.  Be- 
fides,  if  I fpeak  to  Chrijiians,  have  you  not 
found  that  the  indulgence  to  this  fort  of 
diverlions,  which  are  ufually  pradlifed  in 
thofe  unfeafonable  alfemblies,  leads  the 
mind  away  infenhbly  from  God  and  reli- 
gion, gives  a vanity  to  the  fpirit,  and  great- 
ly abates  t’  e fpiritual  and  heavenly  temper 
which  Ihould  belong  to  Chriflians  ? Hath  it 
not  taken  away  th.e  favour  of  godlinefs  and 
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tind;ure  of  piety  from  fome  younger  minds  ? 
And  do  elder  Chriftians  never  fuffer  by  it  ? 
Let  it  be  further  conlidered,  nsohat  fort  of 
company  you  mingle  with  in  thofe  midnight-^ 
ajj'emblies.  Are  they  mofl  frequented  by 
the  wife  and  pious,  or  by  the  more  vain  and 
vicious  part  of  mankind  ? Do  they  tend  to 
fill  your  mind  with  the  mofl;  improving 
notions,  and  your  ears  and  your  lips  with 
the  mofl  proper  converfation  ? Do  you  that 
frequent  them  never  find  your  piety  in  dan- 
ger there  ? Does  firidl  religion  and  prayer 
relifh  fo  well  with  you  after  thofe  gavvdy 
nights  of  mirth  and  folly  ? And  do  you. 
then,  when  you  join  in  thofe  aflemblies, 
pradlife  the  commands  of  God,  to  abfain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil,  and  to  Jhun  the 
paths  of  temptation  ? Can  you  pray  for  a 
blefling  on  your  attendance  on  thefe  mid-^ 
night -meetings^  Or  can  you  hope  to  run  in- 
to the  midfi:  of  thofe  fparks  and  living  coals, 
and  yet  not  be  burned,  nor  fo  much  as  have 
your  garments  finged  ? Are  not  parents  ve- 
ry generally  fenfible,  that  there  are  dange- 
rous fnares  to  youth  in  thofe  gay  diverfi- 
ons  ? And  therefore  the  mother  will  herfelf 
go  along  with  her  young  offspring,  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  to  watch  over  them ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  fcarcely  any  place  or 
time  which  more  wants  the  watchful  eye 
of  a fuperior.  But  here  let  meafk,  is  this 
all  the  reafon  why  the  mother  attends  thofe 
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fcenes  of  vanity  ? Plas  flie  no  relifh  for 
them  herfclf  ? Has  fhe  no  gay  humours  of 
her  own  to  be  gratified,  which  fhe  difguifes 
and  covers  with  the  pretence  of  a parental 
folicitude  for  the  virtue  and  honour  of  her 
offspring  ? Are  there  no  mothers  who  free- 
ly lead  their  children  into  thofe  perilous 
places,  where  foul  and  body  are  in  danger,, 
and  are  really,  their  tempters,  under  a co- 
lour of  being  their  guardians  ? 

You  will  plead,  perhaps,  that  fome  of 
thefe  things  are  proper  for  the  improve- 
ment of  young  people  in  good  breeding  and 
politenefs.  They  rnufl  be  brought  into  com- 
pany, to  fee  the  world,  and  to  learn  how 
to  behave  with  becoming  decency.  Well, 
fuppofe  thefe  affemblies  to  be  academies  of 
politenefs,  and  that  young  people  attend 
there  upon  lectures  of  good-breeding.  Is 
there  no  other  time  fo  fit  as  midnight,  to 
polifh  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  and  to 
breed  them  well  ? May  not  an  hour  or  two 
be  appointed,  at  more  proper  feafons,  by 
feledl  companies,  for  mutual  converfation 
and  innocent  delight  ? Can  there  be  no  gen- 
teel recreations  enjoyed,  no  leffons  of  beha- 
viour taught  by  day-light?  Can  no  method 
of  improvement  in  good-breeding  be  con- 
trived and  appointed,  which  ftiall  be  more 
fecure  from  temptations  and  inconvenien- 
cies  ? Are  there  none  which  are  more  harm- 
lefs,  more  innocent,  of  better  reputation 
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among  perfons  of  ftri<51:  piety,  and  which 
make  lefs  inroads  on  the  duties  of  life,  both 
folitary  and  focial,  civil  and  religious  ? 

Shall  lenquire  once  more, what  is  done, 
at  many  of  thofe  midnight-aflemblies,  be- 
fore the  dance  is  begun,  or  when  it  is  end- 
ed, and  what  is  the  entertainment  of  thofe 
who  are  not  engaged  in  dancing!  Are  they 
not  active  in  gaming'^  Are  not  cards  the 
bufinefs  of  the  hour?  Are  not  children 
educated,  by  this  means,  in  the  love  of 
gaming  ? And  do  they  not  hereby  get  fuch 
a relifli  of  it,  as  proves  afterwards  perni- 
cious to  them?  Now  if  gaming  be  not  a 
pradlice  fit  to  be  encouraged,  what  encou- 
ragement do  thofe  afiemblies  deferve,  where 
gaming  is  one  of  the  chief  diverfions  or 
bufinefs? 

But  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this 
fort  of  difcourfe.  I beg  pardon  of  my 
readers  for  having  drawn  it  out  to  fo  great 
a length  : for  I have  faid  too  much  on  this 
fubjecl,  for  thofe  who  have  no  inclination 
to  thefe  criminal  and  dangerous  diverfions  : 
and  I wifh  I may  have  faid  enough  to  do 
good  to  thofe  who  have. 

Upon  the  whole,  I conclude,  it  is  the 
duty  of  parents  who  would  give  their  chil- 
dren a good  education,  to  fee  to  it  that  chil- 
dren, in  their  younger  years,  do  not  indulge 
fuch  recreations  as  may  fpoil  all  the  good 
effeds  of  the  pious  infirudions,  the  pray- 
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ers,  and  care  of  their  parents.  Otherwife, 
if  you  encourage  them  in  fuch  recreations, 
you  are  building  up  thofe  vanities  of  mind, 
and  thofe  vicious  inclinations  with  one 
hand,  which  you  labour  to  prevent  or  to 
deftroy  with  the  other. 


SECT.  X. 

Of  the  proper  Degrees  of  Liberty  and  Re-r, 

' fraint  in  the  Education  oj  a Son,  illufrat-- 
ed  by  Example. 

SO  weak  and  unhappy  is  human  nature, 
that  it  is  ever  ready  to  run  into  ex- 
tremes ; and  when  we  would  recover  our- 
felves  from  an  excefs  on  the  right  hand, 
we  know  not  where  to  flop  till  we  are  got 
to  an  excefs  on  the  left.  Inftances  of  this 
kind  are  innumerable  in  all  the  affairs  of 
human  life ; but  it  is  hardly  more  remark- 
able in  any  thing,  than  in  the  ftridl  and 
fevere  education  of  our  fathers  a century 
ago,  and  in  the  mod  profufe  and  unlimited 
liberty  that  is  indulged  to  children  in  our 
age. 

In  thofe  days,  the  fons  were  bred  up  to 
learning  by  terrible  difcipline  : every  Greek 
and  Latin  author  they  converfed  with,  was 
attended  with  one  or  many  new  fcourges,^ 
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to  drive  them  into  acquaintance  with  him; 
and  not  the  leaft  mifdemeanor  in  life  could 
efcape  the  lafh : as  though  the  father 
would  prove  his  daily  love  to  his  fo?i  by 
never /paring  his  rod,  Prov.  xiii.  24.  Now- 
a-days  young  mafter  muft  be  treated  with 
a foolifh  fondnefs,  till  he  is  grown  to  the 
fize  of  man  ; and  let  his  faults  be  ever  fo 
heinous,  and  his  obftinacy  ever  fo  great, 
yet  the  preceptor  muft  not  let  him  hear  the 
name  of  the  rod,  left  the  child  ftiould  be 
frighted  or  hurt  3 the  advice  of  the  wifeft 
of  men  is  utterly  forgotten,  when  he  tells 
us,  that  due  corrediion  /hall  drive  out  the 
folly  that  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a child, 
Prov.  xxii.  15.  Or  elfe  they  boldly  reverfe 
his  divine  counfel,  Prov. xui.  24.  as  though 
they  would  make  the  rule  of  their  practice 
a diredt  contradiction  to  the  words  of  So- 
lomon, namely.  He  that  fpareth  the  rod 
loveth  his  fon,  but  he  that  hateth  hhn  chafiens 
him  betimes. 

In  that  day,  many  children  were  k^pt  in 
a moft  fervile  fubjeCtion,  and  not  fuffered 
to  lit  down,  or  to  fpeak,  in  the  prefence  of 
their  father,  till  they  were  come  to  the 
age  of  one  and  twenty.  The  leaft  degree 
of  freedom  was  efteemed  a bold  prefump- 
tion,  and  incurred  a lharp  reproof.  Now 
they  are  made  familiar  companions  to  their 
parents,  alqaoft  from  the  very  nurfery;  and 
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therefore  they  will  hardly  bear  a check  or 
rebuke  at  their  hand. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  lafl:  century, 
and  fo  onward  to  the  middle  of  it,  the  chil- 
dren were  ufually  obliged  to  believe  what 
their  parents  and  their  matters  taught  them, 
whether  they  were  principles  of  Icience,  or 
articles  of  faith  and  practice : they  were 
tied  down  almoft  to  every  pundtilio,  as 
though  it  were  neceffary  to  falvation  j they 
were  notfuffered  to  examine  or  enquire  whe- 
ther their  teachers  were  in  the  right,  and 
fcarcely  knew  upon  what  grounds  they  were 
to  affent  to  the  things  that  were  taught 
them ; for  it  was  a maxim  of  all  teachers, 
that  the  learner  mud:  believe : Difcentem 
eperte  credere.  Then  an  ipfe  dixit,  or  A- 
riftotle  faid  fo,  was  a fudicient  proof  of  any 
propodtion  in  the  colleges  ^ and  for  a man 
of  five  and  twenty  to  be  a ChrifHan  and  a 
Protediant,  a DiiTenter  or  a Churchman,  it 
was  almod:  reafon  enough  to  fay,  that  his 
father  was  fo.  But  in  this  century,  when 
the  doftrine  of  a jud:  and  reafonable  liberty 
is  better  known,  too  many  of  the  prefen t 
youth  break  all  the  bonds  of  nature  and 
duty,  and  run  to  the  wildefl  degrees  of 
loofenefs,  both  in  belief  and  practice.  They 
(light  the  religion  which  their  parents  have 
taught  them,  that  they  may  appear  to  have 
chofen  a religion  for  themfelves : and 
when  they  have  made  a creed  or  belief  of 
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their  own,  or  rather  borrowed  fome  fcraps 
of  infidelity  from  their  vain  companions 
and  equals,  they  find  pretences  enough  to 
caft  off  all  other  creeds  at  once,  as  well  as 
the  counfels  and  cuftoms  of  their  religious 
predecefibrs. 

“The  practices  of  our  fathers  (fay  they) 
“ were  precifeand  foolifh,  and  fhall  be  no 
“ rule  for  our  conduct  ^ the  articles  of 

their  faith  were  abfurd  and  myfierious, 
“ but  we  will  believe  nothing  of  myftery, 
“ left  our  faith  fliould  be  as  ridiculous  as 

theirs.”  In  their  younger  years,  and  be- 
fore their  reafon  is  half  grown,  they  pre- 
tend to  examine  the  fublimeft  dodtrines  of 
chriftianity  5 and  a raw  and  half-witted  boy 
fhall  commence  an  infidel,  becaufe  he  can- 
not comprehend  fome  of  the  glorious  truths 
of  the  gofpel ; and  laughs  at  his  elders  and 
his  anceflors,  for  believing  what  they  could 
not  comprehend. 

The  child  now-a-days  forgets  that  his 
parent  is  obliged,  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature,  to  train  him  up  in  his  own  reli- 
gion, till  he  is  come  to  the  proper  age  of 
difcretion  to  judge  for  himfelf ; he  forgets, 
or  he  will  not  know,  that  the  parent  is  in- 
truded with  the  care  of  the  fouls  of  his 
young  offspring  by  the  very  laws  of  nature, 
as  well  as  by  the  revealed  covenants  of  inno- 
cency  and  of  grace.  The  fon  now-a-days 
forgets  the  obligations  he  is  under  to  honour 
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and  obey  the  perfons  that  gave  him  birth  ; 
he  pays  no  regard  to  the  dodrines  w^hich 
led  on  his  ancedors  to  the  love  of  God  and 
man  ; whereas  dodrines  that  have  fuch  in- 
fluence, claim  at  lead  Tome  degrees  of  at- 
tention, and  efpecially  from  a fon  who  has 
been  trained  up  in  them,  and  beheld  the 
effed  of  them  in  the  piety  of  his  parents ; 
nor  will  the  very  light  of  nature  fuffer  him 
to  depart  from  them,  but  upon  the  cleared 
judgment  of  his  own  mature  reafon,  a 
thorough  and  impartial  fearch  into  the  fub- 
jed,  the  loud  inward  didates  of  his  con- 
fcience,  and  the  full  evidence  of  his  pa- 
rents midake. 

So  wanton  and  licentious  a fpirit  has  pof- 
felTed  fome  of  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
that  they  never  think  they  have  freed 
themfelves  from  the  prejudices  of  their 
education,  till  they  have  thrown  off  almofh 
all  the  yokes  of  redrain t that  were  laid 
, upon  them  by  God  or  man.  Some  take  a 
petulant  pride  in  laying  afide  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  Li- 
mothy  was  advifed  to  continue  in  them  ; and 
that  is,  becaufe  they  have  learned  and  knovon 
them  from  their  very  childhood,  2 Tim.  iii. 
1 5.  And  fome,  perhaps,  have  been  laughed 
out  of  their  chridianity,  led  it  diould  be 
laid,  their  mothers  and  their  nurfes  had 
made  them  Chridians. 


Here-- 
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Here  TOFORE  the  fons  were  fcarceiy 
fuffered  to  be  abfent  from  home  an  hour, 
without  exprefs  leave,  till  they  were  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  man,  nor  daughters  till 
they  were  married  j now  both  fexes  take  an 
unbounded  licence  of,  roving  where  they 
pleale,  and  from  a dozen  years  old,  they 
forget  to  aflc  leave  to  wander  or  to  viiit 
where  their  fancies  lead  them  : at  firfl  the 
parent  gives  a loofe  and  winks  at  it,  and 
then  the  child  claims  it  as  his  due  for 
ever. 

In  fhort,  the  lafl  age  taught  mankind 
to  believe  that  they  were  mere  children, 
and  treated  them  as  fuch,  till  they  were  near 
thirty  years  old 5 but  the  prefent  gives  them 
leave  to  fancy  themfelves  complete  men 
and  women  at  twelve  or  fifteen  j and  they 
accordingly  judge  and  manage  for  them- 
felves entirely,  and  too  often  defpife  all  ad- 
vice of  their  elders. 

Now,  though  it  be  fufficrently  evident 
that  both  thefe  are  extremes  of  liberty  or 
relfraint,  yet  if  we  judge  by  the  reafon  of 
things,  or  by  experience  and  fuccefs,  fure- 
ly  the  ancient  education  is  to  be  prefer- 
red before  the  prefent,  and  of  the  two 
fhould  rather  be  chofen. 

If  we  would  determine  this  by  reafon, 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  a father  of  fifty  or  fixty 
years  old,  is  fitter  to  judge  for  his  fon  at 
four  and  twenty,  in  many  matters  of  impor- 
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tance,  than  a boy  of  fifteen  is  to  judge  for 
himfelf. 

Or,  if  we  would  decide  the  matter  by 
experience,  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  pof- 
terity  of  the  former  generation  (who  are  the 
fathers  and  the  grandfathers  of  the  prefe?it) 
had  more  of  ferious  religion  and  true  vir- 
tue amongfl;  them,  than  there  is  any  hope 
or  profpedt  of  among  the  greatefi;  part  of 
their  children  and  grand-children.  And 
if  I would  ufe  a bold  metaphor,  I might 
venture  to  fay  with  truth,  the  laf  century 
has  brought  forth  more  folid  fruits  of  good- 
nefs,  than  the  prefent  can  yet  fhow  in  blof- 
foms ; and  in  my  opinion,  this  is  much 
owing  to  the  negledt  of  the  pruning-knife. 

But  after  all,  is  there  no  medium  be- 
tween thefe  two  extremes,  excefs  of  con- 
finement, and  excefs  of  liberty  ? May  not 
young  underfiandings  be  allowed  to  fhoot 
and  fpreadthemfelves  a little,  without  grow- 
ing rank  and  rampant  ? May  not  children 
be  kept  in  a due  and  gentle  fubjedtion  to 
their  parents,  without  putting  yokes  of 
bondage  on  them  ? Is  there  no  reafonable 
reftraint  of  the  wild  opinions  and  violent 
inclinations  of  youth,  without  making 
chains  for  the  underftanding,  and  throwing 
fetters  on  the  foul  ? May  not  the  young 
gentleman  begin  to  adt  like  a man,  without 
forgetting  that  he  is  a fon  ? And  maintain 
the  full  liberty  of  his  own  judgment  with- 
out 
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out  infolence  and  contempt  of  the  opinions 
of  his  elders  ? May  not  he  who  is  bred  up 
a Proteftant  and  a ChrifHan,  judge  freely 
for  himfelf,  without  the  prejudices  of  his 
education,  and  yet  continue  a Chriftian  and 
a Protefiiant  ftill?  Is  it  not  poflible  for  the 
parent  to  indulge,  and  the  child  to  enjoy,  a 
juft  liberty,  and  yet  neither  encourage  nor 
pradlife  a wild  licentioufnefs  ? 

Yes,  furcly  ^ and  there  have  been  happy 
inftances  in  the  laft  age,  and  there  are  fome 
in  this,  both  of  parents  and  children,  that 
have  learned  to  tread  this  middle  path,  and 
found  wifdom  and  virtue  in  it,  piety  and 
peace.  Agathiis  has  bred  his  fon  up  under 
luch  difcipline,  as  renders  them  both  pro- 
per examples  to  the  w'orld. 

EUGE NI O is  j u ft  out  of  h is  minority, 
and  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age 
he  pracftifes  the  man  with  all  that  virtue 
and  decency,  which  makes  his  father’s  ac- 
quaintance covet  his  company ; and  indeed 
they  may  learn  by  his  dilcourfe  the  art  of 
good  reafoning,  as  well  as  the  precepts  of 
piety  from  his  example.  He  is  an  enter- 
taining companion  to  the  gay  young  gen- 
tlemen his  equals ; and  yet  divines  and 
philofophers  take  a pleafure  to  have  Eugenio 
amongft  them.  Pie  is  carefled  by  hh  ftipe- 
riors  in  hanour  and  years ; and  though  he 
is  releafed  from  the  difcipline  of  parental 
education,  yet  he  treats  the  lady  his  mo- 
ther 
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ther  with  all  that  afFecftionate  duty  that 
could  be  delired  or  demanded  of  him  ten 
years  ago : his  father  is  content  to  fee  his 
own  youth  outihined  by  his  fon,  and  con- 
felTes,  ihdX  Eugenio  already  prom ifes  greater 
things  than  Agathus  did  at  thirty. 

If  you  afk  whence  thefe  happy  qualities 
arife,  I grant  there  was  fome  foundation 
for  them  in  the  very  make  of  his  nature  ; 
.there  was  fomething  of  a complexional  vir- 
tue mingled  with  his  frame  ^ but  it  is  much 
more  owing  to  the  wife  condudt  of  his  pa- 
rents from  his  very  infancy,  and  the  blefs- 
ing  of  divine  grace  attending  their  labours, 
their  prayers  and  their  hopes. 

He  was  trained  up  from  the  very  cradle 
to  all  the  duties  of  infant  virtue,  by  the 
allurements  of  love  and  remark,  fuited  to 
his  age ; and  never  was  driven  to  pradlife 
any  thing  by  a frown  or  a hafty  word, 
where  it  was  poffible  for  kinder  affedlions 
to  work  the  fame  effed;  by  indulgence  and 
delay. 

As  fall:  as  his  reafoning  powers  began  to 
appear  and  exert  themfelves,  they  were  con- 
duded  in  an  eafy  track  of  thought,  to 
find  out  and  obferve  the  reafonablenefs  of 
every  part  of  his  duty,  and  the  lovely  cha- 
rader  of  a child  obedient  to  reafon  and  to 
his  parents  will;  while  every  departure 
from  duty  was  fliewn  to  be  fo  contrary  to 
reafon,  as  laid  an  early  foundation  for  con- 
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fcience  to  work  upon  : confcience  began 
here  to  aflame  its  office,  and  tomanifeftits 
authority  in  dictates,  and  reproofs,  and 
refledtions  of  mind,  peaceful  or  painful, 
according  to  his  behaviour.  When  his  pa- 
rents obferved  this  inward  monitor  to  awake 
in  his  foul,  they  could  better  trufl;  him  out 
of  their  light. 

W HEN  he  became  capable  of  conceiving 
of  an  almighty  and  inviflble  being,  who 
made  this  world  and  every  creature  in  it, 
he  was  taught  to  pay  all  due  regard  to  this 
God  his  maker  ^ and  from  the  autho- 
rity and  love  of  his  father  on  earth,  he 
was  led  to  form  right  ideas  (as  far  as  child- 
hood permitted)  of  the  power,  government 
and  goodnefs  ojf  the  univerfal  and  fupreme 
father  of  all  in  heaven. 

H E was  informed  why  punifliment  was 
due  to  an  offence  againfl:  God  or  his  parents, 
that  his  fear  might  become  a ufeful  paflion 
to  awaken  and  guard  his  virtue;  but  he  was 
inflrudted,  at  the  fame  time,  that  where 
he  heartily  repented  of  a fault,  and  return- 
ed to  his  duty  with  new  diligence,  there 
was  forgivenefs  to  be  obtained  both  of  God 
and  man. 

When  at  any  time  a friend  interceded 
for  him  to  his  father,  after  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a fault,  he  was  hereby  diredfed 
into  the  dodlrine  of  y^’/ds  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man ; and  thus  he  knew  him 
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as  an  intercejjor,  before  he  coiild  well  uh- 
derfland  the  notion  of  his  facrifice  and 
atonement. 

In  his  younger  years  he  palled  but  twice 
under  the  corre(d;ion  of  the  rod  ; once  for  a 
fit  of  obfiinacy  and  perfifting  in  a Fallhood  j 
then  he  was  given  up  to  fevere  chafiifement, 
and  it  difpelled  and  cured  the  fullen  hu- 
mour for  ever ; and  once  for  the  contempt 
of  his  mother’s  authority  he  endured  the 
fcourge  again,  and  he  wanted  it  , no  more. 

He  was  enticed  fometimes  to  the  love  of 
letters,  by  making  his  leffon  a reward  of 
fome  domefiic  duty ; and  a permifiion  to 
purfue  fome  parts  of  learning,  was  the  ap- 
pointed recompence  of  his  diligence  and 
improvement  in  others. 

There  was  nothing  required  of  his 
memory  but  what  was  firfh  (as  faraspofii- 
ble)  let  into  his  underfianding : and  by 
proper  images  and  reprefentations,  fuited 
to  his  years,  he  was  taught  to  form  fome 
conception  of  the  things  defcribed,  before 
he  was  bid  to  learn  the  words  by  heart. 
Thus  he  was  freed  from  the  danger  of 
treafuring  up  the  cant  and  jargon  of  mere 
names,  inlbead  of  the  riches  of  folid  know- 
ledge. 

W HERE  anyabftrufe  and  difficult  notions 
occurred  in  his  courfeof  learning,  his  pre- 
ceptor poftponed  them  till  he  had  gone 
through  that  fubjedt  in  a more  fuperficial 
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way ; for  this  purpofe  he  pafled  twice 
through  all  the  fciences ; and  to  make  the 
dodtrines  of  chriilianity  eafy  to  him  in  his 
cliildhood,  he  had  two  or  three  catechifms. 
compofed  by  his  tutor,  each  of  them  fuit- 
ed  to  his  more  early  or  more  improved  ca- 
pacity, till  at  twelve  years  old  he  was 
thought  fit  to  learn  that  public  form,  which 
is  more  univerfally  taught  and  approved. 

As  he  was  enured  to  reafoning  from  his 
childhood,  fo  he  was  iiiftrudied  to  prove 
every  thing,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubjedl,  by  natural  or  moral  arguments, 
as  far  as  his  years  would  admit  : and  thus 
he  drew  much  of  his  early  knowledge  from 
reafon,  or  from  revelation,  by  the  force  of 
his  judgment,  and  not  merely  from  his 
teachers  by  the  fiirength  of  his  memory. 

His  parents  were  perfuaded  indeed  that 
they  ought  to  teach  him  the  principles  of 
virtue  while  he  was  a child  | and  the  moft 
important  truths  of  religion  both  natural 
and  revealed,  before  he  w^as  capable  of  de- 
riving them  from  the  fund  of  his  own 
reafon ; or  of  framing  a religion  for  him- 
felf  out  of  fo  large  a book  as  the  Bible.  They 
thought  themfelves  under  the  obligation  of 
that  divine  command,  H'rain  up  a child  in 
the  way  that  he  fljould go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart from  it,  Prov.  xxii.  6.  And 
therefore  from  a child  they  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  per- 
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fuaded  him  to  believe  that  they  were  giv^fi 
by  the  mfpiration  of  God,  before  it  was  poffi- 
ble  for  him  to  take  in  the  arguments  from 
reafon,  hiftory,  tradition,  &c.  which  muff 
be  joined  together  to  confirm  the  facred 
canon,  and  prove  the  feveral  books  of  the 
Bible  to  be  divine.  Thus,  like  Pimothy,  he 
continued  in  the  things  which  he  had  learned, 
and  had  been  afjured  of,  knowing  of  whom 
he  had  learned  them,  2 Tim.  iii.  14,  15,  16. 
Yet  as  his  years  advanced,  they  thought  it 
requifite  to  fhow  him  the  folid  and  rational 
foundations  of  his  faith,  that  his  hope^ 
might  be  built  upon  the  authority  of  God, 
and  not  of  men. 

Thus  the  apoflles  and  prophets  were 
made  his  early  companions : and  being  in- 
flrudted  in  the  proofs  of  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion, and  the  divine  original  of  his  Bible, 
he  pays  a more  conftant  and  facred  regard 
to  it,  fince  his  judgment  and  reafon  ail u re 
him  that  it  is  the  word  of  God,  than  when 
he  was  a child,  and  believed  it  becaufe  his 
mother  told  him  fo.  He  reads  the  ferip- 
tures  daily  now,  not  like  the  leflbns  of  his 
infancy,  but  as  the  infallible  rule  of  his 
faith  and  prafiice : he  fearches  them  every 
day  in  his  clofet,  not  to  confirm  any  arti- 
cles and  dodtrines  that  he  is  refolved  to  be- 
lieve, but  (as  the  noble  Bereans  did)  to  ex- 
amine and  try  wliether  thofe  dodrines  and 

articles 
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articles  ought  to  be  believed  or  no,  which 
he  was  taught  in  the  nurfery. 

After  he  arrived  at  fifteen  he  was  fuffer- 
ed  to  admit  nothing  into  his  full  alfent,  till 
his  mind  faw  the  rational  evidence  of  the 
propofition  itfelf ; or  at  lead  till  he  felt  the 
power  of  thofe  reafons  which  obliged  him 
to  affent  upon  moral  evidence  and  teftimo- 
ny,  where  the  evidences  of  fenfe  or  of  reafori 
were  not  to  be  expedted.  He  knew  that 
he  was  not  to  hope  tor  mathematical  proofs 
that  there  is  a pope  at  Rome^  that  the  Tdiirks 
have  dominion  over  Judea,  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  an  epifile  to  the  Romans,  that  Chidjl 
was  crucified  without  the  gates  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  and  that  in  three  days  time  he  rofe 
from  the  dead;  and  yet  that  there  is  jud 
and  reafonable  evidence  to  enforce  and  fup- 
port  the  belief  of  all  thefe.  V/here  truths 
were  too  fublime  for  prefent  comprehen- 
fion,  he  would  never  admit  them  as  a part 
of  his  faith,  till  he  faw  full  evidence  of  a 
fpeaking  God,  and  a divine  revelation. 

His  tutor  never  impofed  any  thing  on 
him  with  a magiderial  air,  but  by  way  of 
advice  recommended  to  him  fuch  dudies 
and  fuch  methods  of  improvement,  as  his 
experience  had  long  approved ; he  gave  fre- 
quent hints  of  the  danger  of  fome  opi- 
nions, and  the  fatal  confequences  of  fome 
modifh  and  midaken  principles.  He  let  him 
know  generally  what  fentiments  he  himfelf 
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embraced  among  the  divided  opinions  of 
the  age ; and  what  clear  and  comprehen- 
five  knowledge,  what  fatisfaftion  of  judg- 
ment, ferenity  of  mind,  and  peace  of  con- 
fcience,  were  to  be  found  in  the  principles 
which  he  had  chofen  ; but  he  exhorted  his 
pupil  ftill  to  choofe  wifely  for  himfelf,  and 
led  him  onward  in  the  fciences,  and  In  com- 
mon and  facred  affairs,  to  frame  his  own 
fentiments  by  juft  rules  of  reafoning : 
though  Lugenio  did  not  fuperftitioufly  con- 
fine his  belief  to  the  opinions  of  his  in- 
ftriuftor,  yet  he  could  not  but  love  the 
man  that  indulged  him  in  fuch  a liberty  of 
thought,  and  gave  him  fuch  an  admirable 
clue,  bv  which  he  let  himfelf  into  the  fe- 
crets  of  knowledge,  human  and  divine  : 
thus  under  the  happy  and  infenfible  influ- 
ences of  fo  prudent  a fupervifor,  he  traced 
the  paths  of  learning,  and  enjoyed  the  un- 
fpeakable  pleafure  of  being  his  ow'n  teacher, 
and  of  framing  his  opinions  himfelf.  By 
this  means  he  began  early  to  ufe  his  reafon 
with  freedom,  and  to  judge  for  himfelf, 
without  a fervile  fubmiffion  to  the  autho- 
rity of  others ; and  yet  to  pay  a juft  and 
folemn  deference  to  perfons  of  age  and  ex- 
perience, and  particularly  to  thofe  who 
v/ere  the  proper  and  appointed  guides  of 
his  youth,  and  who  led  him  on  fo  gently 
jn  the  paths  of  knowledge. 
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He  loves  to  call  himfelf  by  the  honour- 
able name  of  a chrifiiaii : and  though  his 
particular  fentiments  approach  much  nearer 
to  the  opinions  of  fome  parties  than  to 
others  ^ yet  he  likes  not  to  be  called  by  the 
name  ot  any  party,  for  he  is  wife  and  bold 
enough  to  be  a bigot  to  none.  He  pradtifes 
a noble  and  an  extenhve  charity  to  thofe 
that,  in  lefier  matters,  differ  widely  from 
him,  if  they  do  but  maintain  the  mod:  ef- 
fential  and  neceffary  parts  of  chriflianity ; 
nor  does  he  feclude  them  from  his  commu- 
nion, nor  withhold  himfelf  from  theirs ; 
but  as  the  providence  of  God  gives  him  juft 
cccahons,  he  eats  and  drinks  with  them  at 
the  table  of  their  common  Lord,  provided 
always  that  they  impofe  nothing  upon  his 
pra6tice  contrary  to  his  confcience. 

Yet  his  charity  has  its  limits  too:  for 
he  hardly  knows  how  to  worfhip  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  moft  folemn  ordinance  of  com- 
munion, with  thofe  that  efteem  him  but  a 
mere  man;  nor  can  he  join  with  an  affem- 
bly  of  profeffed  Socinians  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  Chrifi,  who  deny  it  to  be  a 
proper  atonement  for  the  fins  of  men. 

He  dares  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  ori- 
ginal fin,  the  fatisfa(d:ion  of  Chrifi,  the  in- 
fluences of  the  bleffed  fpirit,  and  other  de- 
fpifed  truths  of  the  gofpel ; and  this  not 
becaufe  his  anceftors  believed  them,  but  be- 
caufe  he  cannot  avoid  the  evidence  of  them 
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in  fcripture.  And  if  in  fome  few  points  of 
lefs  importance  he  takes  leave  to  differ 
from  the  fentiments  of  his  elders,  it  is  with 
fuch  a becoming  modefly,  that  convinces 
his  father  how  unwilling  he  is  to  diffent 
from  himj  and  yet  he  maintains  his  opinion 
with  fuch  an  appearance  of  argument,  and 
fuch  an  honefl  concern  for  truth  and  piety, 
that  makes  it  plain  to  his  friends,  that  he  is 
under  the  flrong  conflraint  of  an  inward 
convidlion.  Thus,  though  he  has  perhaps 
fome  new  apprehenlions  of  things,  yet  he 
is  by  no  means  led  into  them  by  a licentious 
humour  of  oppoiing  his  teachers,  nor  a 
wanton  pride  of  free-thinking. 

He  was  not  kept  a Granger  to  the  er-^ 
rors  and  follies  of  mankind,  nor  was  he 
let  loofe  amongfl  them,  either  in  books  or 
in  company,  without  a guard  and  a guide. 
His  preceptor  let  him  know  the  grofs  mif- 
takes  and  iniquities  of  men,  ancient  and 
modern,  but  inlaid  him  with  proper  princi.- 
ples  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  furniflied 
him  with  fuch  rules  of  judgment,  as  led 
him  more  eafily  to  dilTnguiflt  between  good 
and  bad;  and  thus  he  was  fecured  againfl 
the  infedlion  and  the  poifon,  both  of  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

He  had  early  cautions  given  him  to 
avoid  the  bantering  tribe  of  mortals,  and 
was  inflructed  to  dilfinguilh  a jefl  from  an 
argument,  fo  that  a loud  laugh  at  his  ro^ 
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ligion,  never  puts  him  nor  his  faith  out  of 
countenance.  He  is  ever  ready  to  render 
a reafon  of  his  chriftian  hope,  and  to  de- 
fend his  creed;  but  he  fcorns  to  enter  the 
lifts  with  fuch  a difputant  that  has  no  ar- 
tillery but  fquib  and  flafti,  no  arguments 
beftdes  grimace  and  ridicule.  Thus  he 
fupports  the  charadler  of  a chriftian  with 
honour;  he  confines  his  faith  to  his  Bible, 
and  his  pradlice  to  all  the  rules  of  piety; 
and  yet  thinks  as  freely  as  that  vain  herd  of 
atheifts  and  deifts  who  arrogate  the  name 
of  free-thinkers  to  themfelves. 

You  will  enquire,  perhaps,  how  he  came 
to  attain  fo  manly  a condudl  in  life  at  fo 
early  an  age,  and  how  every  thing  of  the 
boy  was  worn  off  fo  foon.  Truly,  befides 
other  influences,  it  is  much  owing  to  the 
happy  management  of  Erafie,  (that  was  the 
name  of  the  lady  his  mother)  ftie  was  fre- 
quent in  the  nurfery,  and  infpired  fenti- 
ments  into  his  childhood  becoming  riper 
years.  When  there  was  company  in  the 
parlour,  with  whom  fhe  could  ufe  fuch  a 
freedom,  ftie  brought  her  fon  in  among 
them,  not  to  entertain  them  with  his  own 
noife  and  tattle  and  impertinence,  but  to 
hear  their  difcourfe,  and  fometimes  to  an- 
fwer  a little  queftion  or  two  they  might  aftc 
him.  When  he  was  grown  up  to  a youth, 
he  was  often  admitted  into  the  room  with 
his  father’s  acquaintance,  and  was  indulged 
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the  liberty  to  afk  and  enquire  on  fubjedls 
that  feemed  to  be  above  his  years : he  was 
encouraged  to  fpeak  a fentence  or  two  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  thus  to  learn  and 
pradtife  a moded  alTurance.  But  v/hen  the 
company  was  gone,  he  was  approved  and 
praifed  if  he  behaved  well,  or  received  kind 
hi  nts  of  admonition  that  he  might  know 
when  he  had  been  too  blent,  and  when  too 
forward  to  fpeak.  Thus  by  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  fociety  above  the  level  of  his 
own  age  and  underllanding,  he  was  always 
afpiring  to  imitation  i and  the  excelfes  and 
defedls  of  his  condudl  were  daily  noticed 
and  cured. 

His  curiofity  was  gratified  abroad  with 
new  fights  and  feenes,  as  often  as  his  pa- 
rents could  do  it  with  convenience,  that  he 
might  not  flare  and  wonder  at  every  firange 
objedt  or  occurrence;  but  he  was  made  pa- 
tient of  reflraint  and  difappointment,  when 
he  feemed  to  indulge  an  excefiive  defire  of 
any  needlefs  diverfion.  If  he  fought  any 
criminal  pleafures,  or  diverfions  attended 
with  great  danger  and  inconvenience,  the 
purfuit  of  them  was  abfolutely  forbidden; 
but  it  was  done  in  fo  kind  a manner,  as 
made  the  guilt  or  peril  of  them  appear  in 
the  ftrongefi:  light,  and  thereby  they  were 
rendered  hateful  or  formidable,  rather  than 
the  objeds  of  wifh  or  defire. 


When 
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When  Rjiigenio  firfi;  began  to  go  abroad 
in  the  world,  his  companions  were  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  prudence  of  his  pa- 
rents; or  if  he  chofe  them  himfelf,  it  was 
ftill  within  the  reach  of  his  tutor’s  obferva- 
tion,or  the  notice  of  his  father’s  eye:  nor  was 
he  luffered  to  run  loofe  into  promifcuous 
company,  till  it  appeared  that  his  mind  was 
furnifhed  with  Heady  principles  of  virtue; 
till  he  had  knowledge  enough  to  defend 
thofe  principles,  and  to  repel  the  affaults 
that  might  be  made  upon  his  faith.  And 
for  this  reafon,  till  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  he  gave  account  to  his  fuperiors  how 
he  fpent  the  day,  whenfoever  he  was  ab- 
fent  from  them ; though  they  did  not  at  that 
age  require  that  he  Ihould  alk  formal  leave 
for  a few  hours  excurfion. 

Yet  it  was  hardly  thought  fit  to  truH 
him  to  his  own  conduct  for  whole  days  to- 
gether, left  he  Ihould  meet  with  tempta- 
tions too  hard  for  his  virtue,  till  he  had 
gained  refolution  enough  to  fay  NO  boldly, 
and  to  maintain  an  obftinate  refufal  of  per- 
nicious pleafures.  He  was  told  before-hand 
how  the  profane  and  the  lewd  would  ufe 
all  the  arts  of  addrefs,  and  how  fubtilly 
they  would  pradtife  upon  his  good  humour 
with  powerful  and  tempting  importunities. 
This  fet  him  ever  upon  his  guard,  and 
though  he  carried  his  fweetnefs  of  temper 
always  about  with  him,  yet  he  learned  to 

conceal 
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conceal  it  wherefoever  it  was  neither  proper 
or  fafe  to  appear.  By  a little  converfe  in 
the  world,  he  found  that  it  was  neceffary  to 
be  pofitive,  bold  and  unmoveable  in  rejedl- 
ing  every  propolal  which  might  endanger 
his  charadter  or  his  morals  : efpecially  as 
he  foon  became  fenfible  that  a foft  and  cold 
denial  gave  courage  to  new  attacks,  and 
left  him  liable  to  be  teized  with  freih  feli- 
citations. He  laid  down  this  therefore  for  a 
conftant  rule,  that  where  his  reafon  had 
determined  any  pradlice  to  be  either  plainly 
finful,  or  utterly  inexpedient,  he  would 
give  fo  firm  a denial,  upon  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  religion,  as  Ihould  for  ever 
difeourage  any  further  folicitations.  This 
«;ave  him  the  charadler  of  a man  of  refo- 
lute  virtue,  even  among  the  rakes  of  the 
time,  nor  was  he  ever  efieemed  the  lefs 
on  this  account.  At  firlf  indeed  he  thought 
it  a happy  vidfory  which  he  had  gotten  over 
himfelf,  when  he  could  defy  the  fiiame  of 
the  world,  and  refolve  to  be  a Chriflian  in 
the  face  of  vice  and  infidelity  : he  found 
the  fiaortefi;  way  to  conquer  this  foolifii 
Ikame,  was  to  renounce  it  at  once : then 
it  was  eafy  to  pradtife  fingularity  amidfi;  a 
profane  multitude.  And  when  he  began 
to  get  courage  enough  to  profefs  refolute 
piety  without  a blufh,  in  the  midft  of  fuch 
company  as  this,  Agathiis  and  Erajie  then 
permitted  their  fon  to  travel  abroad,  and  to 

fee 
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fee  more  of  the  world,  under  the  protedlioii 
of  their  daily  prayers.  His  firfl;  tour  was 
through  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Rng- 
land ; he  afterward  enlarged  the  circuit  of 
his  travels,  till  he  had  vifited  foreign  nati- 
ons, and  learned  the  value  of  his  own. 

In  fhort,  the  reftraints  of  his  younger 
years  were  tempered  with  lb  much  liberty, 
and  managed  with  fuch  prudence  and  ten- 
dernefs,  and  thefe  bonds  of  difcipline  were 
ib  gradually  loofened,  as  hill  as  he  grew  wife 
enough  to  govern  himfelf,  that  Eugenio  al- 
wavs  carried  about  with  him  an  inward  con- 
vidion  of  the  great  love  and  wifdom  of  his 
parents  and  his  tutor.  The  humours  of 
the  child  now  and  then  felt  fome  reludance 
againll  the  pious  difcipline  of  his  elders ; 
but  now  he  is  arrived  at  manhood,  there  is 
nothing  that  he  looks  back  upon  with 
greater  fatisfadion  than  the  fleps  of  their 
condud,  and  the  inftances  of  his  own  fub- 
miflion.  He  often  recounts  thefe  things 
with  pleafure,  as  fome  of  the  chief  favours 
of  heaven,  whereby  he  was  guarded  through 
all  the  dangers  and  follies  of  youth  and 
childhood,  and  elfedually  kept,  through 
divine  grace  operating  by  thefe  happy  means, 
from  a thoufand  forrows,  and  perhaps  from 
everlafting  ruin. 

Though  he  has  been  releafed  fome  years 
from  the  flridnefs  of  paternal  government, 
yet  he  dill  makes  his  parents  his  chofen 

friends ; 
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friends : and  though  they  ceafe  to  pradlife 
authority  upon  him  and  abfolute  command, 
yet  he  pays  the  utmoft  deference  to  their 
counfels,  and  to  the  firfl;  notice  of  their 
inclinations.  You  fhall  never  find  him  re- 
lifiing  and  debating  againil:  their  defires  and 
propenfities  in  little  common  things  of 
life,  which  are  indifferent  in  themfelves ; 
he  thinks  it  carries  in  it  too  much  contempt 
of  thofe  whom  God  and  nature  requires 
him  to  honour.  In  thofe  inflances  of  prac- 
tice which  they  utterly  forbid  in  their  fa- 
mily, he  bears  fo  tender  a regard  to  their 
peace,  that  he  will  fcarcely  ever  allow  him- 
felf  in  them,  even  when  he  cannot  fee  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to  pronounce  them  unlawful. 
Nor  does  he  pay  this  regard  to  his  parents 
alone,  but  denies  himfelf  in  fome  gratifica- 
tions which  he  efleems  innocent,  out  of  re- 
gard to  what  he  accounts  the  miflaken  judg- 
ment of  fome  pious  perfons  with  whom  he 
converfes  and  worfliips.  They  are  weak, 
perhaps,  in  their  aullerities,  but  St.  Paid 
has  taught  him,  that  the  ftrong  ought  to  bear 
with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to 
pleafe  themfelves  to  the  ofi'ence  of  the  church 
of  God.  This  he  obferved  to  be  the  conftant 
pra(ftice  of  Agathus  and  Erafle,  and  he 
maintains  a great  regard  to  the  examples 
of  fo  much  piety  and  goodnefs,  even  though 
his  reafon  does  not  lead  him  always  to  em- 
brace their  opinions.  Whenfoever  he  eh- 
3 ters 
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ters  into  an  important  adion  of  life,  he 
takes  a filial  pleafure  to  feek  advice  from 
his  worthy  parents,  and  it  is  uneafy  to  him 
to  attempt  any  thing  of  moment  without  it. 
He  does  not  indeed  univerfally  pradlife  all 
their  fentiments,  but  he  gains  their  confent 
to  follow  his  own  reafon  and  choice. 

Some  of  the  wild  young  gentlemen  of 
the  age  may  happen  to  laugh  at  him  for 
being  fo  much  a boy  ftill,  and  for  fhewing 
fuch  fubjedtion  to  the  old  folks,  (as  they 
call  them  :)  with  a fcornful  fmile  they  bid 
him  “ Break  off  his  leading-firings,  and 
“ caff  away  his  yokes  of  bondage.”  But 
for  the  mod  part  he  obferves,  that  the  fame 
perfons  fliake  off  all  yokes  at  once,  and  at 
once  break  the  bonds  of  nature,  duty  and 
religion  : they  pay  but  little  regard  to  their 
fuperior  in  heaven,  any  more  than  to  thofe 
on  earth,  and  have  forgotten  God  and  their 
parents  together.  “ Nor  will  I ever  bo 
“ moved  (fays  he)  with  the  reproaches 
“ of  thofe  who  make  a jefl  of  things  fa- 
“ cred  as  well  as  civil,  and  treat  their 
“ mother  and  their  maker  with  the  fame 
“ contempt.” 


SECT, 
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S E C T.  XI. 

Of  the  proper  Degrees  of  Liberty  and  Re^ 
f raint  in  the  Education  of  Daughters y 
ilhft rated  by  Examples. 


IT  is  neceiTary  that  youth  fliould  be  laid 
under  fome  reftraint.  When  our  incli- 
nations are  violent,  and  our  judgment  weak, 
it  was  a wife  provihon  of  God  our  creator, 
that  we  fhould  be  under  the  conduct  of 
thofe  who  were  born  before  us ; and  that 
we  fhould  be  bound  to  obey  them,  who 
have  an  innate  folicitude  for  our  happinefs, 
and  are  much  fitter  to  judge  for  our  advan- 
tage, than  we  ourfelves  can  be  in  that  early 
part  of  life. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  liberty  is  fo  glori- 
ous a blefling,  that  furely  it  ought  not  ut- 
terly to  be  taken  away  from  the  young,  left 
their  fpirits  be  cramped  and  enflaved,  and 
the  growth  of  their  fouls  fo  flinted  by  a 
narrow  and  fevere  reftraint,  that  they  adt 
all  their  lives  like  children  under  ap-e. 
Or  fometimes  a too  rigid  confinement  will 
have  the  contrary  effedt,  and  make  the  im- 
patience of  youth  break  out  beyond  all 

as  ever  they  get  the  firft 
relifh  of  freedom. 


But 
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But  O how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to 
hit  the  middle  way  ! How  hard  for  parents 
to  manage  their  own  authority  with  fo 
much  gentlenefs,  and  to  regulate  the  li- 
berties of  their  children  with  fo  wife  a dif- 
ciplinc,  as  to  fall  into  neither  extreme,  nor 
give  unhappy  occafion  for  cenfure  ! though 
I have  fpoken  my  opinion  freely,  that  it  is 
fafer  to  err  on  the  fide  of  reftraint,  than  of 
exceffive  indulgence. 

ANTIGO NE  had  an  excellent  mo- 
ther, but  ffie  died  young : Antigone,  with 
her  elder  fifter,  from  their  very  infancy, 
were  placed  under  a grandmother’s  care. 
The  good  old  gentlewoman  trained  them 
up  precifely  in  the  forms  in  which  ffie  her- 
felf  was  educated,  when  the  modes  of 
breeding  had  (it  muif  be  confeffied)  too 
much  narrownefs  and  aufterity.  She  gave 
them  all  the  good  inflrudtions  ffie  had  re- 
ceived from  heranceifors,  and  would  fcarce- 
ly  ever  fuffer  them  to  be  out  of  her  fight. 
She  faw  the  elded  well  married  at  five  and 
twenty,  and  fettled  in  a courfe  of  virtue 
and  religion  : ffie  found  her  zeal  and  pi-^ 
ous  care  attended  with  fuccefs  in  feveral 
of  her  poderity,  and  ffie  departed  this  life 
in  peace. 

But  unhappy  Antigone  took  a different 
turn  : ffie  was  let  loofe  into  the  world  with 
all  her  poffeffions  and  powers  in  her  own 
hand:  and  falling  into  vain  company, 
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fhe  got  fuch  a tafle  of  unbounded  liberty 
and  modilh  vices,  that  fhe  could  never  re- 
fledl  upon  the  method  of  her  own  educa- 
tion without  angry  remarks  or  ridicule. 

When  flie  came  to  have  children  of  her 
own,  Hie  Hill  retained  the  refentment  which 
fhe  had  conceived  at  the  condudl  of  her 
grandmother,  and  therefore  fhe  refolved 
that  her  daughters  fliould  be  bred  up  in  the 
other  extreme. 

In  my  younger  times  (faid  flie)  we 
were  kept  hard  to  the  labour  of  the 
needle,  and  fpent  fix  hours  a day  at  it, 

“ as  though  I were  to  get  my  bread  by  my 
fingers  ends ; but  a little  of  that  bufi- 
nefs  fhall  ferve  thefe  children,  for  their  ’ 
father  has  left  them  good  fortunes  of 
“ their  own. 

“ We  were  not  fuffered  to  read  any  thing 
but  the  Bible  and  fermon-books;  but  I 
fhall  teach  mine  politer  lelfons  out  of 
“ plays  and  romances,  that  they  may  be 
“ acquainted' with  the  world  betimes.  ‘ 

‘‘  Myeldefi;  fifler  was  fcarcely  ever  allow- 
ed  to  fpeak  in  company  till  fhe  was  mar-  . 
“ ried,  and  it  was  a tirefome  length  of 
years  before  that  day  came.  The  old 
“ proverb  ran  thus,  Dhat  a maiden  muf  be 
“ feen,  and  not  heard : but  I hope  my  little 
daughters  will  not  be  dumb. 

- ‘‘We  were  always  confined  to  dwell  at 
“ home,  unlefs  feme  extraordinary  occa- 
I ' fion 
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lion  called  us  abroad,  perhaps  once  in  a 
month,  or  twice  in  a fummer.  We 
‘‘  were  taught  to  play  the  good  houfewife 
“ in  the  kitchen  and  the  paftry,  and  were 
well  inftru(fled  in  the  condud:  of  the 
broom  and  duller but  we  knew  no- 
“ thing  of  the  mode  of  the  court,  and  the 
diverlions  of  the  town.  I Ihould  be 
“ afhamed  to  fee  thefe  young  creatures 
that  are  under  my  care,  fo  awkward  in 
company  at  fourteen,  as  I was  at  four 
“ and  twenty.” 

An  d thus  Antigo7iehxo\i<^\.  up  her  young 
family  of  daughters  agreeable  to  her  own 
loofe  notions ; for  flie  had  formed  her  fen- 
timents  of  education  merely  from  the  aver- 
fion  Ihe  had  conceived  to  the  way  of  her 
elders,  and  chofe  the  very  reverfe  of  their 
condudl  for  her  rule,  becaufe  their  piety 
and  wifdom  had  a little  allay  of  rigour  and 
ftiffnefs  attending  it. 

The  young  things,  under  their  mother’s 
eye,  could  manage  the  tea-table  at  ten 
years  old,  when  they  could  hardly  read  a 
chapter  in  the  New  Tellament.  At  four- 
teen they  learned  the  airs  of  the  world  ; 
they  g^d  abroad  at  their  pleafure,  and  will 
hardly  fulFer  Antigone  to  diredt  them  or  go 
with  them ; they  defpife  the  old  woman 
betimes,  for  they  can  vifit  without  her  at- 
tendance, and  prattle  abundantly  without 
her  prompting. 

0^2  She 
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She  led  or  lent  them  to  the  playhoufe 
twice  or  thrice  a week,  where  a great  part 
of  their  natural  modefcy  is  worn  OiT and  for- 
gotten : modejiy,  the  guard  of  youthful  vir- 
tue ! they  can  talk  love-flones  out  of  Cleo-- 
patra they  are  well  pra£lifed  already  in  the 
arts  of  fcandal,  and  for  want  of  better  fur- 
niture of  mind,emptinefs  and  impertinence, 
ribands  and  faihions,  gay  gentlemen  and 
wanton  fongs,  ever  dwell  upon  their  tongues. 
They  have  been  taught  fo  little  to  fet  a guard 
upon  themfelves,  that  their  virtue  is  much 
fufpedted.  But  (be  that  as  it  will)  they  are 
feized  and  married  before  fixteen,  being 
tempted  away  to  bind  themfelves  for  life, 
to  a laced  coat  and  a fafliionable  wig. 
Thus  children  fet  up  at  once  to  govern  a 
family;  but  fo  ignorant  in  all  thofe  con- 
cerns, that,  from  the  garret  to  the  kitchen, 
the ‘whole  houfe  is  entirely  ruled  by  the 
humour  of  the  fervants,  becaufe  the  young 
miftrefs  knows  not  how  to  inftrudt  or  cor- 
rect them.  There  is  neither  religion  nor 
prudence  among  them,  at  home  or  abroad. 
Thus  they  make  hafle  to  ruin  and  mifery 
in  this  world,  without  thought  or  hope  of 
the  world  to  come,  and  the  heaven  or  the 
hell  that  await  us  there. 

ANLIGO NL  fees  her  own  miflake  too 
late ; and  though  flie  has  not  fo  jufl  a fenfe 
and  horror  of  their  loofe  and  profane  life  as 
would  become  her  years,  yet  fire  is  vexed 
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to  fee  herfelf  negle<5led  fo  foon,  and  fcorn- 
ed  by  her  own  children  j but  flie  confelfes, 
with  a ligh,  that  die  has  led  them  the  way, 
by  laughing  fo  often  at  her  good  old  grand- 
mother. 

How  much  wifer  is  Phronijfa  in  the  edu- 
cation that  die  gives  her  daughters,  who 
maintains  a happy  medium  between  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  lalt  age,  and  the  wild  licence’ 
of  this  I She  manages  her  conduct  towards 
them  with  fucli  an  admirable  felicity,  that 
though  die  confines  them  within  the  facred 
limits  of  virtue  and  religion,  yet  they  have 
not  a widi  beyond  the  liberties  which  they 
daily  enjoy. 

PHRO NIS S Ay  when  her  daughters 
were  little  children,  ufed  to  fpend  fome 
hours  daily  in  the  nurfery,  and  taught  the 
young  creatures  to  recite  many  a pretty  paf- 
fage  out  of  the  Bible,  before  they  were  ca- 
pable of  reading  it  themfelves ; yet  at  fix 
years  old  they  read  the  fcriptures  with  eafe, 
and  then  they  rejoiced  to  find  the  fame  To- 
ries in  Ge?2ejis  ‘2iX\d  in  the  Gofpels  which  their 
mother  had  taught  them  before.  As  their 
years  advanced,  they  were  admitted  into  the 
bed:  converfation,  and  had  fuch  books  put 
into  their  hands,  as  might  acquaint  them 
with  the  rules  of  prudence  and  piety  in  an 
eafy  and  familiar  way : the  reading  the 
lives  of  eminent  perfons  who  were  ex- 
pm^lcs  of  this  kind,  was  one  of  the  daily 

Q 7 methods 
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methods  flie  ufed,  at  once  to  inftrud:  and 
entertain  them.  By  fuch  means,  and  other? 
which  die  wifely  adapted  to  their  advancing 
age,  they  had  all  the  knowledge  bedowed 
upon  them  that  could  be  fuppofed  proper  for 
\yomen,  and  that  might  render  their  cha- 
radter  honourable  and  ufeful  in  the  world. 

As  for  plays  and  romances,  they  were 
ever  bred  up  in  a juft  anprehenhon  of  the 
danger  and  mifchief  of  them  : Collier  ^ 
View  of  the  Stage  was  early  put  into  their 
clofets,  that  they  might  learn  there  the  hi- 
deous immorality  and  profanenefs  of  the 
Englijh  comedies ; and  by  the  way,  he  for- 
bids us  to  hope  from  our  tragical  poets 
a much  fafer  entertainment.  There  they 
might  read  enough  to  forbid  their  atten-' 
dances  on  the  playhdufe,  and  fee  the  poifoa 
expofed,  without  danger  of  the  infedtion. 
The  fervants  that  waited  on  them,  and  the 
books  that  were  left  within  their  reach, 
were  fuch  as  never  corrupted  their  minds 
wifh  impure  Vvords  or  images.  * 

Long  has  Fhronijj'a  known  that  domef- 
tic  virtues  are  the  bufmefs  and  the  honour 
of  her  fex.  Nature  and  hiflory  agree  to 
affure  her,  that  the  condudl  of  the  houfliold 
is  committed  to  the  women,  and  the  pre- 
cepts and  examples  of  fcripture  confirm  it. 
She  educated  her  daughters  therefore  in 
conffant  acquaintance  with  all  family  af- 
fairs, and  they  knew  betimes  what  belonged 

to 
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to  the  provilions  of  the  table,  and  the  fur- 
niture of  every  room,  Though  her  cir- ' 
cumflances  were  conliderable  in  the  world, 
yet,  by  her  own  example,  ihe  made  her 
children  know,  that  a frequent  viht  to  the 
kitchen  was  not  beneath  their  (late,  nor  the 
common  menial  affairs  too  mean  for  .their 
notice  j that  they  might  be  able  hereafter 
to  manage  their  own  houfe,  and  not  be  di- 
redled,  impofed  upon,  and  perhaps  ridiculed 
by  their  own  fervants. 

They  were  initiated  early  in  the  fcience 
of  the  needle,  and  were -bred  up  fldlful  in  all 
the  plain  and  howery  arts  of  it ; but  it  was 
never  made  a talk  nor  a toil  to  them,  nor 
did  they  wafte  their  hours  in  thofe  nice  and 
tedious  works,  which  coft  our  female  an- 
ceffors  feven  years  of  their  life,  and  flitches 
without  number,  To  render  this  exercife 
pleafant,  one  of  them  always  entertained 
the  company  with  fome  ufeful  author, 
while  the  refl  were  at  work  j every  one  had 
freedom  and  encouragement  to  ftart  what 
queflion  flie  pleafed,  and  to  make  any  re^ 
marks  on  the  prefent  fubjedl ; that  reading, 
working  and  converfation,  might  fill  up  the 
hour  with  variety  and  delight,.  Thus  while 
their  hands  were  making  garments  for  them- 
felves  or  for  the  poor,  their  minds  wereen-' 
riched  with  treafures  of  human  and  divine 
knowledge. 
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At  proper  feafons  the  young  ladies  were 
inftrudted  in  the  gayer  accomplifliments  of 
their  age:  but  they  were  taught  to  efteeni 
the  fong  and  the  dance,  forne  of  their  mean- 
eft  talents,  becaufe  they  are  often  forgot- 
ten in  advanced  years,  and  add  but  little 
to  the  virtue,  the  honour,  or  thehappinefs 
of  life. 

PHRONISSA  herfelf  was  fprightly  and 
adlive,  and  ftie  abhorred  a flothful  and  lazy 
humour;  therefore  ftie*  conftantly  found 
out  fome  inviting  and  agreeable  employment 
for  her  daughters,  that  they  might  hate 
idlenefs  as  a mifchievous  vice,  and  be  train- 
ed  up  to  an  active  and  ufeful  life.  Yet  ftae 
perpetually  infinuated  the  fuperior  delights 
of  the  clofet,  and  tempted  them  by  all  di- 
vine methods  to  the  love  of  devout  retire- 
ment. Whenfoever  ftie  feemed  to  diftin- 
guifti  them  by  any  peculiar  favours,  it  was 
generally  upon  fome  new  indication  of  early 
piety,  or  fome  young  prad:ice  of  a felf-de- 
nying  virtue.  • * 

They  were  taught  to  receive  vifits  in| 
forrn,  agreeable  to  the  age ; and  though 
they  knew  the  modes  of  drefs  fufficiently  to 
fecure  them  from  any  thing  awkward  or 
unfaftiionable,  yet  their  minds  were  fo  well 
furniftied  with  richer  variety,  that  they  had 
no  need  to  run  to  thofe  poor  and  trivial 
topics,  to  exclude  filence  and  dulnefs 
from  the  drawing-room.  They  would 

not 
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not  give  fuch  an  affront  to  the  imderftand- 
ings  of  the  ladies  their  vifitants,  as  to  treat 
them  with  fuch  meannefs  and  imperti- 
nence ; therefore  all  this  fort  of  converfa- 
tion  was  referved,  almoft  entirely,  for  the 
minutes  appointed  to  the  milliner  and  the 
tire- woman. 


Here  I muff  publifh  it  to  their  honour, 
to  provoke  the  fex  to  imitation,  that  though 
they  comported  with  the  fafhion  in  all  their 
, ornaments,  fo  far  as  the  fafhion  was  mo- 
deft,  and  could  approve  itfelf  to  reafon  or 
religion,  yet  Phronifa  would  not  fuffer 
their  younger  judgments  lo  far  to  be  im- 
pofed  on  by  cuftom,  as  that  the  mode 
fhould  be  entirely  the  meafure  of  all  de- 
cency to  them.  She  knew  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  natural  harmony  and  agreeable- 
nefs  ; in  the  beauties  of  colour  and  figure 
her  delicacy  of  tafle  was  exquifite ; and 
where  the  mode  run  counter  to  nature, 
though  fhe  indulged  her  daughters  to  fol- 
low it  in  fome  innocent  inflan ces,  becaufe 
fhe  loved  not  to  be  remarkably  fingular  in 
things  of  indifference,  yet  flie  took  care  al- 
ways to  teach  them  to  diftinguifh  gay  folly 
and  affedled  extravagance  from  natural  de- 
cencies, both  in  furniture  and  in  drefs : 
Their  rank  in  the  w'orld  was  eminent,  but 
they  never  appeared  the  firfl,  nor  the  high- 
efl  in  any  new-fangled  forms  of  attire.  By 
her  wife  example  and  inftrudlions  fhe  had 
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fo  formed  their  minds,  as  to  he  able  to  fee 
garments  more  gaudy,  and  even  more 
modifli  than  their  own,  without  envy  or 
^yi^hes.  They  could  bear  to  find  a' trim- 
ming fet  on  a little  awry,  or  the  plait  of  a 
garment  ill-difpofed,  without  making  the 
whole  houfe  and  the  day  uneafy,  and  the 
fun  and  heavens  fmile  upon  them  in  vain. 

PHRONIS SA  taught  them  the  happy 
art  of  managing  a vifit  with  fome  ufeful 
improvement  of  the  hour,  and  without  of- 
fence. If  a word  of  fcandal  occurred  in 
company,  it  was  foon  diverted  or  fupprelTed. 
The  children  were  charged  to  fpeak  well 
of  their  neighbours  as  far  as  truth  would 
admit,  and  to  be  filent  as  to  any  thing  fur- 
ther : but  when  the  poor  or  the  deformed 
were  mentioned  in  difeourfe,  the  aged,  the 
lame,  or  the  blind,  thofe  obje(5s  were 
kand  led  with  th  e utmofi;  tendernefs : nothing 
could  difpleafe  Phronijja  more  than  to  hear  . 
a jeft  thrown  upon  natural  infirmities  : fhe 
thought  thei;e  was  fomething  facred  in  mi- 
fery,  and  it  was  not  to.  he  touched  with  a 
rude  hand.  All  reproach  and  fatlre  of  this 
kind  was  for  ever  banllhed  where  flae 
came ; and  if  ever  raillery  was  indulged, 
vice  and  wilful  folly  were  the  conflant 
fubjedls  of  it. 

Persons  of  diflinguifhed  characters  flie 
always  difHnguifhed  in  her  refpeCt,  atid 
^rained  up  her  fami\y  to  pay  the  fame  ci- 
' yilities. 
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vilities.  Whenfoever  fhe  named  her  own  • 
parents  it  was  with  high  veneration  and 
love,  and  thereby  ihe  naturally  led  her 
children  to  give  due  honour  to  all  their 
fuperior  relatives. 

Though  it  is  the  fafliion  of  the  age  to 
laugh  at  the  priefthood  in  all  forms,  and 
to  teach  every  boy  to  feoff  at  a minifter, 
Phronijfa  paid  double  honours  to  them  who 
laboured  in  the  word a?id  dodirine,  where  their 
perfonal  behaviour  upheld  the  dignity  of 
their  office  ; for  ffie  was  perfw'aded  Saint  . 
Paul  was  a better  direftor  than  the  gay 
gentlemen  of  the  mode,  i Pm.  v.  17. 
Belides  ffie  %vifeiy  confidered,  that  a con- 
tempt of  their  perfons  would  neceffiirily 
bring  with  it  a contempt  of  all  their  mi- 
niflrations ; and  then  ffie  might  carry  her 
daughters  to  the  church  as  much  as  ffie 
pleafed,  but  preaching  and  praying,  and 
all  facred  things,  would  grow  defpicable 
and  ulelefs  when  they  had  frft  karned  to 
make  a jell;  of  the  preacher. 

But  are  thefe  young  ladies  always  con- 
fined at  home  ? Are  they  never  fuffered  to 
fee  the  world  ?-  Yes,  and  fomefimes  with- 
out the  guard  of  a mother  too  j though 
Phronijfa  is  fo  well  beloved  by  her  children, 
that  they  would  very  feldorn  choofe  to  go 
without  her.  Their  fouls  are  inlaid  betimes 
with  the  principles  of  virtue  and  prudence; 
thefe  are  their  conifant  guard  ; nor  do  they 

ever 
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ever  wifli  to  make  a vifit  where  their  mo- 
ther has  reafoii  to  fulpe6t  their  fafety. ' 

They  have  freedom  given  them  jn  all 
the  common  affairs  of  life  to  choofe  for 
themfelves,  but  they  take  pleafure,  for  the 
mofl  part,  in  referring  the  choice  back  a- 
gain  to  their  elders.  Phromjfa  has  managed 
the  reftraint  of  their  younger  years  with 
fo  much  reafon  and  love,  that  they  have 
feemed  all  their  lives  to  know  nothing  but 
liberty ; an  admonition  of  their  parents 
meets  with  cheerful  compliance,  and  is 
never  debated.  A wifh  or  defire  has  the 
fame  power  over  them  now,  as  a command 
had  in  their  infancy  and  childhood  ; for 
the  command  was  ever  drefl'ed  in  the  fofteffc 
language  of  authority,  and  this  made  every 
adt  of  obedience  a delight,  till  it  became 
an  habitual  pleafure. 

In  fhort,  they  have  been  educated  with 
fuch  diferetion,  tendernefs  and  piety,  as 
have  laid  a foundation  to  make  them  happy 
and  ufeful  in  the  riling  age  : their  parents 
•with  pleafure  view  the  growing  profpedl, 
and  return  daily  thanks  to  Almighty  God, 
whofe  bleffing  has  attended  their  watchful 
cares,  and  has  thus  far  anfwered  their  moft 
fervent  devotions. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Dr,  Watts’j  opinion  about  puhUjhing  thefe 
papers,  appears  In  the  following  Advertife- 
ment  prefixed  to  them  by  himfelf 

'’  I HESE^ papers  were  written  at  feveral 
feafons  and  intervals  of  leifure,  and  on 
variousoccafions  arifing  through  the  greateH: 
part  of  my  life.  Many  of  them  were  de- 
iigned  to  be  publifhed  among  the  'Reliquia 
^Juveniles,  but  for  fome  reafon  or  other, 
not  worth  prefent  notice,  were  laid  by  at 
that  time.  Whether  I fhall  ever  publifh 
them  I know  not,  though  far  the  greatefl 
part  of  them  have  long  flood  corredled 
among  my  manufcripts  ; nor  do  I fuppofe 
many  of  them  inferior  to  thofe  EfI'ays  and 
Remarks  of  this  kind,  which  have  before 
appeared  in  the  world  with  fome  accept- 
ance. If  they  are  not  publifhed  in  my 
life-time,  my  worthy  friends,  who  have 
the  care  of  my  papers,  may  leave  out  what 
they  pleaie. 

/.  W, 

July  3,  1740. 
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I.  JiiJUce  and  Grace, 


EVER  was  there  any  hour  hiice 
the  creation  of  all  things,  nor  ever 
will  be  till  the  laid  conflagration,  wherein 
the  holy  God,  fo  remarkably  difplayed  his 
jufliice  and  his  grace,  as  that  hour,  that 
faw  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl  hanging  upon 
the  crofs,  forfaken  of  his  Father,  and  ex- 
piring. What  a dreadful  glory  was  given 
to  vindiftive  juflice,  when  the  great  and 
terrible  God  made  the  foul  of  his  own 
'Son,  a painful  facrifice  for  fin  ! What  an 

amazing 
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amazi,ng  inftance  of  grace,  that  he  fhonld 
» redeem  fuch  worthlefs  hiiners  as  we  are 
from  the  vengeance,  by  expohng  his  be- 
loved Son  to  it ! When  I view  the  feve- 
rity  or  the  compaffion  of  that  hour,  my 
thoughts  are  loft  ik  aftoniftiment : it  is 
not  for  me,  it  is  not  for  Paul  or  Apollos^  it 
is  not  for  the  tongue  of  men  or  angels  to 
fay  w;hich  was  greateft,  the  companion  or 
the  feverity.  Humble  adoration  becomes 
ns  bed,  and  a thankful  acceptance  of  the 
pardon  that  was  -purchaled.  at  fo  dear  a 
rate. 

Next  to  this  I know  not  a more  eminent' 
difplay  nf  terror. and  mercy,  than  the  dy^ 
ing  hour  of  a pious  but  defponding  chrif- 
tian,  under  the  tumultuous  and  difquiet- 
ing  temptations  of  the  devil. 

See  within  thole  'curtains  a perfon  of 
faith  and  ferious. piety,  but  of  a melancholy 
conftitutioh,  and  expedllng  death.  While 
his  flefli  is  tortured  with  fharp  agonies  and 
terribly  convulfed,  a ghaftly  horror  fits  on 
his  countenance,  and  he  groans  under  ex- 
treme anguifh.  Behold  the  man,  a favou- 
rite of  heaven,  a child  of  light,  aftaulted 
with  the  darts  of  hell,  and  hi's  foul  fur- 
rounded  with  thick  darknefs  : all  his  fins 
ftand  in  dreadful  array  before  him,  and 
threaten  liiin  with  the  execution  of  all  the 
curfes  in  the  Bible.  Though  he  loves  God 
with  all  his  heart,  he  is  in  the  dark,  he 
. . ■ knows 
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knows  it  not,  nor  can  he  believe  that  God 
has  any  love  for  him  ; and  though  he  can- 
not utterly  let  go  his  hold  of  his  Saviour 
and  the  gofpel,  yet  in  his  own  apprehen- 
lion  he  is  abandoned  both  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  In  every  new  pang  that  he  feels, 
his  own  fears  perfuade  him  that  the  gates  of 
hell  are  now  opening  upon  him  : he  hangs 
hovering  over  the  burning  pit,  and  at  the 
lad  gafp  of  life,  when  he  feems  to  be  finkr 
ing  into  eternal  death,  he  quits  the  body 
with  all  its  fad  circumdances,  and  feels  him- 
felf  fafe  in  the  arms  of  his  Saviour,  and  in 
the  prefence  of  his  God. 

What  amazing  tranfport ! What  agreed- 
able  furprlfe  ! not  to  he  uttered  by  the 
words  of  our  fcanty  mortal  language,  nor 
conceived  but  by  the  perfon  who  feels  it. 
'rhe  body  indeed,  which  was  the  habita- 
tion of  fo  pious  a fpirit,  is  demolifhed  at 
once  : behold  the  lifelefs  carcafe  ; it  makes 
hade  to  putrefacftion.  The  releafed  foul  in 
extaly  feels  and  furveys  its  own  happlnefs, 
appears  before  the  throne,  is  acknowledged 
there  as  one  of  the  Sons  of  God,  and  in- 
veded  with  the  glories  of  the  upper  world. 
Sorrows  and  fins,  guilt,  fetters  and  dark- 
riefs  vanifh  for  ever  : It  exults  in  liberty 
and  light,  and  dwells  for  ever  under  the 
fmiles  of  Godi  • : 

■ What  was  It  could  provoke  the  wife  and 
gracious  God:to  permit  the. wicked. fpirit  to 
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vex  one  x)f  his  own  children  at  this  rate^ 
and  to  deal  fo  feverely  with  the  man  whom 
lie  loves  ? to  expofe  that 'foul  to  exqiiilite 
anguilh  in  the  fledi  which  he  dehgiied  the 
iaine  day  to  make  a partner  with  blefi'ed 
spirits  ? To  exprefs  in  one  hour  fo  much 
terror  and  fo  much  mercy  ? 
i St.  Paul  will  give  a fliort  and  plain  anfwer 
to  this  enquiry.  Rem.  viii.  lo.  The  body 
■ss  dead  becaufe  6f  Jhi,  kit  the  Jpirit  is  life 
hecaufe  of  rigbisoufnefs.  Hence  that  anguifli, 
thofe  agonies  and  ■convullions  in  the  finful 
fleidi  that  muft  die,  and  thefe  will  be  -felt 
in  fome  meafure  by  the  paitner-fpirit 
-though  that  fpirit  being  vefted  with  divine 
righteoufnefs,  or-juflified  in  the  light  of 
-God,  ihall.furvive  thefe -agonies  in  a peace- 
ful immortality.  Though  the  fufterings  of 
the' Son  of  God  have  redeemed  it  from  an 
^6verlalling:hell,  yet  it  becomes  the  offend- 
■'ed  Majehy  of  heaven  fometimes  to  give  fen- 
■fihle  infbances  wliat  mifery  the  pardoned 
-linner  has  deferved  ; and  the  moment  that 
he  receives  diim  into'fulLblefi'ednefs,  may, 
on  Ibme  accounts,  be  the  htteft  to  make  a 
difplay  of  all  his  terror^  that  the  foul  may 
have  the 'full  tafle  of  felicity,  and  pay  the 
•higlrer  honours  to  recovering  grace.  The 
demolition  of  the  earthly  tabernacle  with 
all  the  pangs  and  the  groans  that  attend  it^ 
ate  a Ihadow  of  that  vengeance  which  was 
due  even  to  the  heft -of ; fa  hits : it  is  ht  we 

Ihould 
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rnould  fee  the  pldure  of  vlndldlive  juftice, 
before  we  are  taken  into  the  arms  of  eter- 
nal mercy. 

Befides,  there  may  be  another  reafon  that 
renders  the  dying  hour  of  this  man  more 
dreadful  too : Perhaps  he  had  walked  un- 
watchfully  before  God,  and  had  given  too 
much  indulgence  to  fome  congenial  ini- 
quity, fome  vfice  that  eafily  befet  him  ; now 
it  becomes  the  great  God  to  write  his  own 
hatred  of  hn  in  deep  and  piercing  charac- 
ters fometimes  on  his  own  children,  that 
he  may  let  the  world  know  that  he  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  any 
where  w^ithout  refentment.  The,  man  had 
built  much  hay  and  Jluhhk  upon  the  divine 
foundation  Chriji  Jefus,  and  it  was  proper 
than  he  Ihould  be  faved  fo  as  by  fire,  i Cqj\ 
hi.  15. 

Will  the  Papift  therefore  attempt  to  fup- 
port  the  ftruclure  of  his  purgatory  upon 
fuch  a text  as. this  ? An  ufelefs  hrufture, 
and  a vain  attempt  ! That  place  was  eredl- 
ed  by  the  fuperhitious  fancy  of  men,  to 
purge  out  the  fins  of  a dead  man  by  his 
own  fufferings,  and  to  make  him  fit  for 
heaven  in  times  hereafter  ; as  though  the 
atoning'  blood  of  Chrifl  were  not  fufficient 
for  complete  pardon,  or  the  fandlifying 
work  of  the  spirit  were  imperfedl  even  af- 
ter death.  Whereas  the  defign  of  God  in 
fome  fuch  infiances  of  terror,  is  chiefly  to 
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give  iipw-^ncl-theh  an  example  to  furvivorS 
in  thlslife,  hiOw  highly  he  is  difplealed  witli 
lin,  and  to  dilbourage  his  own  people  fronl 
an  indnlgcnce  of  the  works  of  the'  flefli. 
Now  this  end  could  not  be  attained  by  all 
the  pains  of  their  pretended  even 

though  it  were  a real  place  of  torment, 
becaufe  it  is  fo  invifible'and  unknown. 

But  whatfocVer  borrows  the  dying  chrif- 
tian  fuflains  in  the  wife  adminiftrations  of 
Providence,  it  is  by  lio  means  to  make 
compcnfation  to  God  for  fin ; the  atoning 
work  of  Chriji  is  conlplete  {fill,  and  the 
fanclifying  work  of  the  Spirit  perfect  as  foon 
as  the  foul  is  difmifled  frorh  earth  ; there- 
fore it  has  an  entrance  into  full  bleffednefs, 
fuch  as  becomes  a God  infinite  in  mercy  to 
heftow  dm  a penitent  finnet,  pYefented  be- 
fore the  throne  in  the  name  and  righteouA 
riels  of  his  own  Son.  iVe  are  complete  in 
hnn.  Col.  n.  io.  By  him  made  perfedtly 
acceptable  to  God  at  our  death,  we  are  fill- 
ed with  all  grace,  and  introduced  into 
'complete  glory. 

t 

II.  T’he  Death  of  a young  Som 

1 

hi  a Letter  to  a Friend i 


'J^ADAM,  it  has  been  the  delight  and 
practice  of  the  pious  in  all  ages,  to 
talk  in  the  'words  of  feripture'j  and  in  the 
' - * language 
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^^nguage  of  their  God  : the  images  of  that 
took  are  bright  and  beautiful;  and' where 
they  happily  correfpond  with  any  prefent- 
providence,  there  is  a certain  divine  pleafure 
in  the  parallel.  The  Jews  \\?iv6  ever  ufed’ 
It  as  a.  fafhionable  ftyle,  and  it. has  always 
been  the  curiom  of  ChrijViam  in  the  moil 
Vfeligious  times;  till  iniquity  arrd'Ptofafie- 
nefs  called  it  cant  2ii\di:fanatkifm.  -,The 
Pvangelijls' zudi  tlie  Apojiles  have  juihfied 
the  practice  ; • thofe  later  infpired  authors 
have  often  indulged  it, ' even  where  the 
Prophet,  or  frrjR:  \yriter  of  the  ^e-xt,  had 
quite  another  ful:yed:  in  view  ; And  though 
an  allujton  to  the  words  of  fcripture  will  by 
no  means-  hand  in  the  place  qf  a proper  ex- 
pofition,  yet  it  carries  fomething  dihne  and 
affefling  in  it;  and  by  this  means  it  may 
ihine  in  a fermon,  oj  a familiar  epiflle,  and 
make  a plealing  Jimilinick.  Accept  then  a 
■few  hints  of  confolation  from  a part  of 
fcripture,  which  by  an  ealy  turn  of  thought; 
may  be  applied  to  your  cafe.  •-  - ■ : • ► 

Idcv,  XII.  I.  A woman  clothed  with  the 
fun^  andtlje  moon  under  her-  feeF  v,-  2.  Be-i. 
hig  with  childr  tra.vqlkd  in  births  ‘y. -5.  And 
fhe  brought  forth  a man  child ^ and  it  was 
caught  up  to  God  and  his  throne^  v.  6,  And 
the  '■  woman . had  a place  prepared  of  God  in 
the  wnldernefsy  v,  14.  fo  bc,noiirijhcd  for  a 
time  and  times^  v.  g..  But  the  great  dragon 
{nat  was  cajt  out  oJ  heaveiu  the  bid  ferpeni 
: • . , R I ••  •-  ; •*'  cq!kd 
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called  the  'Devil  and  ScHcfn,  v.  perfecuied 
the  woman,  v.  15.  j^?id  cajl  out  of  his  mouth 
wafer  as  a food,  v.  17.  Jlnd  went  to  make 
war  with  the  remnant  of  her  feed. 

Thus  far  the  words  of  fcripture. 

Now,  rtiadam,  if  you  have’  put  on  Chrift^ 
^nd  are  clothed  by  faith  with  the  Sun  of 
feighteoufnefs  ; if  you  are  dreft  in  the  fliin- 
ing  graces  of  heaven,  and  have  the  pale 
atid  changing  glories  of  this  world  under 
yOur  feet,  then  you  may  be  affured  the 
child  that  you  have  brought  forth  is  not 
loft,  but  is  caught  up  to  God  and  his  throne^ 
by  virtue  of  that  exteiifive  covenant  which 
includes  finCere  chriftiariS  and  their  ofF- 
fpring  together.  Mourn  not  therefore  for 
yOUr  ion  who  is  with  God,  but  rather  for 
yonrfelf,  who  are  yet  in  the  wildernefs  of 
this  World,  where  the  old  ferpent  has  lo 
much  powder  ; -vvhere  he  will  perfecute  you 
with  the  hood  of  his  temptations,  if  pof- 
fible  to  carry  you  away  with  them  but  I 
ttufl;  God  has  prepared  a place  for  your 
fafety,  even  his  church,  his  gofpel,  his  own 
everlafiing  afms. 

Yet  toll  the  ferpent  make  war  with  the 
remnant  of  your  feed  ; yout  little  daughter 
that  remains  • in  the  wildernefs  muft  go 
through  this  war,  and  be  expofed  to  thele 
ternptations.  O turn  your  tears  from  your 
fod,  into  pity  and  prayer  for  yourfelf  and 

' ‘ ’ your 
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* 

your  daughter,  that  ye  may  never  be  car- 
ried a^vay  by  tilde  floods <;  but  when  the 
times  are  part  which  God  has  appointed 
for  your  abode- and- no lu'ifhment  in  the  wil- 
dernels,  you  may  rejoice  to  find  yourfelf, 
with  all  your  ofi'spring,  in  everiafling  fafety 
before  the  throne  of  God.  Amsn. 


So  pf^ays  yqw'.  o^ecUqnaHy  &:c. 


May  2,  jyip; 


I.  W. 


III.  Meaihen  Poefy  ChriJUanhed.  173^0 

• < . 

TT  is  a pie'ce  of  ancient  and  fa.cred  hif- 
tory  which  Mofes  ifi forms  us  of,  that 
when  the  tribes  of  Ifrcul  departed  froni 
the  land  of  Egypt,  tfiey  borrowed  of  their 
neighbours  gold  and  jewels,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  God,  for  the  decoration  of 
their  facrifices  and  folemn  worfliip,  when 
they  fhould  arrive  at  the  appointed  place  in 
the  wiklernefs.  God  himfeif  taught  his 
people  how  the  richeft  of  metals  which  had 
ever  been  abnfed  to  the  worfhip  of  idols^ 
might  be  purified  by  the  fire,  and  being 
melted  up  into  a new  form,  might  be  con- 
fecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Irving  God,  and 
add  to  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of 
his  tabernacle  and  temple.  Such  are  fome 
of  the  poetical  Writings  of  the  ancient  Hea~ 
hefis  f They  have  a great  deal  of  native 
' R 4.  beauty 
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beauty  and  luflre  in  them,  and  through 
fome  happy  turn  given  them  by  the  pen  of 
:a  chrihian  poet,  may  be  transformed  into 
divine  meditations,  and  may  affifl:  the  de- 
,vout  and  pious  foul  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
'chriftian  life  and  worfhip. 

Amougft  all  the  reft  pf;the  Pagan  wri- 
ters, I know  none  fo  fit  for  this  fervice  as 
the  Odes' of  Horace^  as  vile  a ftnner  as  he 
was.  ' Their  manner  of  ccmpofure  comes 
nearer  the  fpirit  and  force  of  the'Pfalms  of 
JDavid  than  any  other ; and  as  we  take  the 
deX’Otions  of  the  Jewl/Jj  king,  and  bring 
them  into  our  Chnjitan  churches,  by  chang- 
-jng  the  fcene  and  the  chronology,  and  fu- 
■peraddlng  fome  of  the  glories  of  the  gdf- 
-pel,  fo  the  reprefeiitation  of  fome  of 
the  Heathen  Virtues^  by  <a  little  more  labour, 
may  be  changed  into  Chfljiian  Graces^  or  at 
leaft  into  the  image  of  them,  fo  far  as  hu- 
man power  can  reach.  One  day  mufing  on 
this  fubje(ft,  I made  an  experiment  on  the 
two  laft  ftanzas  of  Ode  2p.  Book  111, 


Non  meum  efi,  Jl  mugiat  Africis 
Malus  procellis^  ad  miferas  prcces 
Hecurrcre^  ^ votis  pacifci,  ’ 

Ne  Cy price  Pyriceque  merces 
Addant  avaro  diviiias  marL 
"itunc  7ne  biremis  prcpjidio  Jcaphcc^ 
Tutuni  per  AS^geos  tumultiis 
Aura  feret,  gemin,ufque  Pollux,. 


cmplo^^cil -m  Prafi.and.Ftrfe, 
"The  BntiJJj  pifierman. 


• 4 • • V-  .f  • » r f f . 

I.ct  proud  traders,  when  the  maft 

Be*lids  groaning  to  the  flormy  blad:. 

Run  to  theif  'beads  with  wretched  plaints, 
And  vow  and  bargain^wh.h  their  Jaints, 
Left  T^urkijh  filksh^or  Tynan  wares'j  ' 
Sink^hf  their^drowning  ihip,  ■ 

Or  the  rich  duft  Peru  prepares,* 

Defraud  their  long  projefting  cares, 

And  add  new  treafures  to  the  greedy  deep. 

^ II. 

My  little  Ikift'j  that  Ikims  the  fho res,  ' ' 
With  half  a fall,  and  two  fhort  oars. 
Provides  me  food  in  gentler  waves; 

But  if  thcygape  in  watry  graves; 

I truft  th'  eternal  pow’r,  whofe  hand 
Hath  fwell’d  the  ftorm  fo  high. 

To  waft  my  boat,  and  me  to  land. 

Or  give  fome  angel  fwlft  command 
Tob  ear  the  drowning  failor  to  the  Iky. 


• IV.  Redemption, 

I. 

•mighty  frame  of  glorious  grace, 
’That  brighteft  monument  of  praife 
That  e’er  the  God  of  love  defign’d, 
Imploys  and  fills  my  labouring  mind. 

II.  Be. 


ttefMants  of  Ttme^ 


n. 

Begin,  my  mufe,  the  heavenly  fong, 

A burden  for  an  angeFs  tongue 
When  Gabriel  founds  thefe  awful  things 
He  tunes  aiid  fummohs  all  his  firings, 

v7-’ ' 

Proclaim  inimitable  love* : 

^efus^  the  Lord  of  world's  above. 

Puts  off  the  beams  of  bright  array, 

And  vails  the  God  in  mortal  clay, 

IV. 

What  black  reproach  defil’d  his  name. 
When  with  our  fin  he  took  our  fhame  ! 
The  power  whom  kneeling  angels  bleff 
Is  made  the  impious  rabble’s  jeft. 

V.  ■ 

He  that  dififibutes  cfOwhsf  aild  thrones. 
Hangs  on  a tree  and  bleed^  and  groans : 
The  printfe  Of  life  refigns  his  breath. 
The  King  of  gloty.  bows  to  death.  ' 

vv  VI.  " ^ 

But  fee  the  wonders  o^  his  power, 

He  triumphs  in  his  dying  hour, 

And  whilfl  by  llatan^s  rage  he  fell, 

He  dafh’d  the  riling  hopes  of  hell. 

• • - yii-  ' . 

Thus  were  the  llofts  of  deatK  fubdu’d, 
And  fin  was  drowhki  in  blood  y 

Then  he  arOfe,  and  felgnS  above,  ^ 
And  conquers  finners  by  hisdove, 
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-i.  ■ . \)  ''** 

If  I could the  'Wondrous  aichieve- 
merits  of  a dying  and  a-  rifing  Saviour  in  verfe, 
as  faf  and  as far  as  irw  thoughts  forneiimes  at-- 
tempt  td  trace  thern^  fjhould lengthen  thisOdiQ 
to  many  flanzeVs,'  and  yet  at  lafl  I Jkould  lofe 
both  hiy  thoughts  and  my  verfe  amongjl  the 
unknown  wonders  ’of  his  ^ glory;  and  the  ages 
of  eternity. 

Who  fhall  fulfil  thi&  boundlefis  foi>g  ? 

What  vain  pretender  dares  ? 

The  theme  furmouhts  an  angel’s  tongue, 

' And  Gabriel'^  harp  defpairs 


V;  • Complaint  and  tlope  under  gr'eat 
' Paifi,  X736* 

' ■ ^ " L ^ - 


T ORD,  I am  pain’d;  but  I refign 
To  thy  fuperior  will : . 

*Tis  grace,  ’tis  wifclom  all  divine, 
Appoints  the  pains  I feel. 

Dark  are  thy  ways  of  providence. 
While  thofe  that  love  thee  groan  : 


* Note.  In  this  ode,  thefe  are  three  or  four  lines  tahn 
from  Mr.  Stennet’/  Sacramental  Hyiims,  fOr^htn  I foand 
they  (xpreft  my  thought  and  defign  in  proper  and  hinmiful 
language,  I cbofe  rather  to  borronxj  and  acknowledge  the  debt, 
than  to  labour  hard  for  worfe  lines,  that  I might  have  the 
4tor  pUhfure  of  calling  them  my  ovM% 

Thy 
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Thy  reafons  lie  conceard  from  fenfc, 

. Myfterious  and  unknown.  • * ' 

’ III.. 

Yet  nature  may  have  leave  to  ipeak, 

. And  plead  before  her  God, 

Left  the  o-er-burden’d  heart  fhould  break 
Beneath  thy  heavy  rod.  “ . . 

^IV. 

Will  nothing  but  fuch  daily  pain 
S ecu  re' riiy -foul  ftom  ■hell  i 

Canft  thou  not  make  my  health  attain 
Thy  kind  deftgns  as  welH  ; 

T. 

How  fball.rny  .tongue  proclaim  thy  grace 
While  tlius  at  home  confin’d  ? 

What  can  I write,  while  painful  flefh 
Hangs  heavy  on  the  mind  ? 

\ yi.;  • ■ 

Thefe  groans  andi  fighs/and  floiwng  tear§ 
Give  raiy^pobr  fpirit  eafe, 

While  ev’ry  groan’  my  father  hears,  - * ' 
And  ev'ry  tear  he  fees, 

' . ■ • . V'  ' 

. V 

Is  not  fome  fmiling  hour  at  hand 
’ With  peace -upon  its  wings  ? 

Give  it;  O God^  thy  fwift  command, 
With  all  the  joys -it  brings,' 


. -•IV'': 

VL-  On 
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. Vl.  an  Elegy,  written  hy  the  Right  Ho- 

nourable the  Countefs  of  Hertford,  on  the 
Death  of  Mrs,  Rowe.  1737. 

C TRUCK  with  the  light  of  FhHomeMs 
' ^ urn  \ 

Dufebia'wtt^s^  and  calls  her  mufe  to  mourn : 
While  from  her  lips  the  tuneful  forrows 

- 

Tne  groves  confefs  a riling  Philomel. 

Vlli  Dr.  Young’s  admirable  Defcripticn.  of 
the  Peacock  enlarged.  I 

T7IEW’next  the  peacock;  \vh at  bright 
. . - glories  ruri  • 

. From  plume  to  plume,  and  vary  In  the  fun  ? 
Proudly  he  boafts,  then  to  the  heavenly  ray. 
Gives  all  his  colours,  and  adorns  the  day. 

. Was.it  thy  pencil.  Job,  divinely  bold, 
Dreil:  his  rich  form  in  azure,  green,  and 
• gold  ? ' • ^ U 

Thy  hand  his  creft  with  Harry  radiance 
crown’d,  ; . i 

Of  fpread  his  fweepy  train  ? his  train  dlf- 
dains  the  ground, 

And-  kindles  living  lamps  through  all  the 
fpaclous  round. 

Mark  with  what  confclous  Hate  the  bird 

* 4 

difplays  ' - • 

ills  native  gemsj  and  '’midH  the  waving 
blaze ' 

^ 4 Oa 
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On  the  flow  ftep  of  majefly  he  moves, 

Aflert s hi s ho^iou  ai>d  his  Jove^, 

, \ 

V ' * , 

VIIL  . Vanity  tnfa-lhed  m all  f kings t 

* I ■'  I M E,  like  a long  flo\ving  flream, 
makes  hafte  intp  eternity,  and  is  for 
ever  loft  and  fwallowed  'up  there ; and 
while  it  is  haftening  to  its  period,  it  fweeps 
away  all  things  with  it  which  are  not  iip- 
mortah  There  is  adimit  appointed  by  pro- 
vidence, to  the  duration  of  all  the  pleafant 
and  dehrable  fcenes  of  Ike,  to  all  the  works 
of  the  hands  of  men,  with  all  the  glories 
and  excellencies  of  animal  nature,  and  dl 
that  is  made  of  flefh' and  blood.  Let  us 
not  doat  upon  any  thing  here  belpw,  for 
heaven-  hath  infcribed  vanity  upon  it.  -The 
inoment  is  haflening  when  the  decree  of 
heaven  'fhall  be  uttered,  and  providence 
fhall  pronounce  upon  every  glory  of  the 
earth,  It\s  time  Jhall  be  no  longer . 

What  is  that  {lately  buildmg,  that  prince- 
\y  palace^  which  now  entertains  and  amufes 
our  fight  with  ranks  of  marble  columns, 
and  wide  fpreading*  arches,  that  gay  edi- 
fice wdiich  enriches  our  imagination  with  a 
thoufand  royal  ornaments,  and  a profulion 
of  coftly  and  glittering  furniture  ? Time, 
and  all  ks  circling  hours,  with  a fwift 
wing  are  brulhing  it  away  ; decay  fleals 
upon  it  infenfibly,  and  a few  years  hence 

it 
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it  fhall  He  in  mouldering  ruin  and  defola- 
tion.  Unhappy  poffeflbr,  if  he  has  no  bet- 
ter inheritance  1 

What  are  thofe  fine  and  elegant  gardens^ 
thofe  delightful  Avalks,  thofe  gentle  afcents 
and  foft  declining  Hopes,  which  ralfe  and 
fink  the  eye  by  turns  to  a thoufand  vegeta*^ 
ble  pleafuves  ? How  lovely  are  thofe  fweet 
borders,  and  thofe  growing  varieties  of 
bloom  and  fruit,  which  recal  loH  paradife 
to  mind  ? Thofe  living  parterres  \v\nzh.  re- 
gale the  fenfe  with  vital  fragrancy,  and 
make  glad  the  fight  by  their  refrefhing 
verdure  and  intermingled  flowery  beauties  J 
The  fcythe  of  time  is  pafiing  over  them  all ; 
they  wither,  they  die  away,  they  drop  and 
vanlfh  into  duH: ; their  duration  is  fhort ; 
a few  months  deface  all  their  yearly  glories, 
and  within  a few  years,  perhaps  all  thefe 
rifing  terras-walks,  th.efe  gentle  verging 
declivities,  ^Hiall  lofe  all  order  and  elegance, 
and  become  a rugged  heap  of  ruins  ; thofe 
well-diftinguifhed  borders  and  parterres 
fball  be  levelled  in  confufion,  and  thrown 
into  common  earth  again,  for  the  ox  and 
the  afs  to  graze  upon  them.  Unhappy 
man,  who  poHefies  this  agreeable  fpot  of 
ground,  -if  he  has  no  paradife  more  durable 
than  this  ! 

And  no  wonder  that  thefe  labours  pf  the 
hands  of  men  Hiould  perifh,  when  even  the 
works . of  Qod  are  periHiaUc, 

What 
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What  are.thefe  vifible  'hed^'jpis theie 
lower  'knd  this  globe  of  earth ! They 
are  indeed  the.giorioiis  .workmanfhip  of  the 
'Almighty.  But  they  are  waxing  old,  and 
waiting  their  period  too;  when  the  angel 
lhall  pronouiite  upon  them  that  Time  fJoall 
he  no  more.  The  heavens  foall  be  folded  up 
as  a vefure,  the  elements  of  the  lower  world 
fall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth, 
and  all  the  works  thereof  fall  be  burnt  up 
with  fe.  May  the  unruinable  world  be 
but  my  portion,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
my  inheritance,  which  is  built  for  an  eter- 
nal manlioii  for  the  Tons,  of  God : thef6 
buildings  (hall  out-live  time  and  nature, 
and  exifl  through  unknown  ages  of  fe- 
licity ! 

What  have  \ve  mortals  to  be  proud  of 
in  our  prefent  ftate,  when^ every  human 
glory  is  fo  fugitive  and  fading  ? Let  the 
brightefl  and  the  befl;  of  us  fay  to  ourfelves, 
that  we  are  but  duf  and  vanity. 

Is  my  body  formed  upon  a graceful  mo- 
del ? Are  my  limbs  well  turned,  and  my 
complexion  better  coloured  than  my  neigh- 
bours ? Beauty,  even  in  perfe£lion,  is  of  the 
Ihorteft  date ; a few  years  will  inform  me 
that  its  bloom  vanifhes,  its  flower  withers, 
its  luflre  grows  dim,  its  duration  fhall  be 
no  longer  ; ■ and  if  life  be  prolonged,  yet  the 
pride' and' 'glory  of  it  is  for  ever  loft  in  age 
and  wrinkles  :* ‘or  perhaps  our  vanity  meets 
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a fpeedier  fate.  Death  and  the  grave,  with 
a Ibverelgn  and  irrefiftable  comnriand,  fum- 
mon  the  brightell:  as  well  as  the  coarfeft 
pieces  of  human  nature,  to  lie  down  early 
in  their  cold  embraces  ; and_  at  laft  they 
mull:  all  mix  together,  among  worms  and 
corruj5tion.  jddfop  the  deformed,  and  Helena 
the  fair,  are  loft  and  undiflinguilhed  in 
common  earth.  Nature  in  its  gayed;  bloom, 
is  but  a painted  vanity. 

Are  my  nerves  well  ftrung  and  vigorous  ? 
Is  my  adtivity  and  drength  far  fuperior  ro 
my  neighbours  in  the  days  of  youth  ? But 
youth  hath  its  appointed  limit : age  deals 
upon  it,  undrings  the  nerves,  and  makes 
the  force  of  nature  languifli  into  infirmity 
and  feeblenefs.  damp  fan  and  Goliath  would 
have  lod  iheir  boaded  advantages  of  dature 
and  their  brawny  limbs,  in  the  courfe  of 
half  a century,  though  the  one  had  efcaped 
the  fling  of  David,  and  the  other  the  ven- 
geance of  his  own  hands  in.  the  ruin  of 
■JDagon^s  temple.  Man,  in  his  bed  edate,  is 
a flying  fhadow  and  vanity. 

Even  thofe  nobler  powers  of  human  life, 
which  feem  to  have  fomething  angelical  in 
them,  I mean  the  powers  of  wit  and  fancy, 
gay-  imagination,  and  capacious  memory, 
they  are  all  fubjedl  to  the  fame  laws  of  de- 
cay and  death.  What  though  they  can 
raife-and  animate  beautiful  feenes  in  a mo- 
ment, and  in  imitation  of  creating  power, 
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can  fpread  bright  appearances  and  new 
worlds  before  the  fenfes  and  the  {bills  of 
tljeir  friends  ? What  though  they  can  en- 
tertain the  better  part  of  mankind,  the  re- 
fined and  polite  world  with  high  delight 
and  rapture  ? Thefe  feenes  of  rapturous 
^delight,  grow  fiat  and  old  by  a frequent  re- 
view, and  the  very  powers  that  railed  them- 
grow  feeble  apace.  What  though  they  can 
give  immoTtal  applaufe  and  fame  to  their 
poflefibrs  ! It  is  but  the  immortality  of  an 
empty  name,  a mere  fuecefiion  of  the 
breath  of  men  ; and  it  is  a fhort  fort  of  im- 
mortality too,-  which  muff  die  and  perifh' 
when  this  world  periflies.  A poor  fhadow 
of  duration  indeed,  while  the  real  period 
of  thefe  po  wers  is  hafiening  every  day ; they 
‘Janguifh  and  die  as  fafi:  as  animal  nature 
"Which  has  a large  fhare  rn  them,  makes 
hafle  to:  its  decay ; and’  the  time  of  their 
exerclfe  fiiall  fiiortlv  be  no  more. 

, ^ j 

' In  vain  the  aged-  poet  or  the  painter, 
wguld.call  up  the  mule  and  genius  of  their 
youth,  and  fummon  all  the  arts  of ’their 
imagination,  to  fpread  and.  drefs  out  fome 
vifionary  feene  : in  vain  the  elegant  orator 
would  recal  the  bold  and  maflerly  figures, 
and  all  thoie  fiowery  images  which  gave 
ardor,  grace,  and  dignity  to  his  younger 
compoiures,  and  charm’d  every  ear : they 
are  gone,  they  are  fled  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  owner’s  call : their  time  is  paft,. 

they 
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they  are  vaniflied  and  loft  beyond  all  hope 
of  recovery. 

TiiC'God  of ‘nature  has  pronounced  aii 
unpayable  period,  upon  all  the  powers  and 
pleafures,  and  glories  .of- ithis -mortal  ftate. 
Let  us  then  be  afraid  to  make  any  of  them 
our  hoaft  or  our  happinefs ; but  point  our 
affedfions  to  thofe  diviner  objeds,  whofe  na- 
ture is  everlafting  ; let  us  feek  thofe  reli- 
gious attainments,  and  thofe  new- created 
powers  of  a fandihed  mind,  concerning 
which  it  fhall  never  be  pronounced,  that 
their  ^ime  Jhall  he  no  longer* 

O may  every  one  of  us  be  humbly  con- 
tent, at  the  call  of  heaven,  to  part  with  all 
that  is  plealingor  magnificent  here  on  earth  ; 
let  us  refign  even  thefe  agreeable  talents 
when  the  God  of  Nature  demands ; and 
when  the  hour  arrives,  that  fhall  clofe  our 
eyes  to  all  vlfible  things,  and  iayourflefh- 
ly  ftrudure  in  the  duft  5 let  us  yield  up 
our  whole  felves  to  the  hands  of  our  Crea- 
tor, who  fhall  referve  our  fpirits  wnth  him^ 
felf ; and  while  we  cheerfully  give  up  all 
that  was  mortal  to  the  grave,  we  may  lie 
down  full  of  the  joyful  hope  of  a riling 
immortality.  New  and  unknown  powers 
and  glories,  brighter  flames  of  imagina- 
tion, richer  fcenes  of  wit  and  fancy,  and 
diviner  talents  are  preparing  for  us,  when 
we  fhall  awake  from  the  duft  ; and  the 
mind  kfelf  fltall  have  all  its  faculties  in  a 
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lubllme  ftate  of  improvement.  Thefe 
make  us  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  an^clSy 
for  we  are  nearer- a-kin  to  the  Son  of  God 

t 

tiian  they  are,  and  therefore  we  fhall  be 
made  more  like  him.  ■ . it-! 


IX.  The  'Rake‘'  r'formed  In the  hmfi  of 

mourning':''^. 


JTLORINO  was  young  and  idle;  he  gave 
^ himfelf  up  to  all  the  diverhoiis  of  'the 
town,  and  roved  wild  among  the  pleafures 
of  fenfe  ; nor  did  he  confine  himfelf  with-^ 
in  the  limits  of  virtue,  or  withhold  his  heart 
from  any  forbidden  joy.  Often  hath  he 
been  heard  to  ridicule  marriage,  and  aiiirm 
that  no  man  can  mOurn  heartily  for  a dead 
wife';  for  then  he  hath  leaVe  by  the  law 
to  choofe  a new  companion,  to  riot  in  all 
the  gayer  fccnes  of  a new  courtfhip,  and 
perhaps  to  advance  his  fottune  too. 

When  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Serena^ 
“ Well,  faid  he,  I will  go  yifit  my  friend 
“ LuciuSy  and  rally  him  a little  oil  this  oc^ 
“ cafoiG’  He  went  the  next  day  in  all 
the  wantonnefs  of  his  heart  to  fulfil  his  de- 
fign,  inhuman  'and  barbarous  as  it  was,  and 
to  fport  with  folemn  forrow.  But  when 
T Aldus  appeared,  the  man  of  gaiety  was 
ftrangely  furprifed  ; he  faw  fuch  aTincere 
and  illimitable  diflrefs  fitting  on  his  coun- 
tenance, and  dilcovering  itfclf  in  everv  air 
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and  acflion,  that  he  dropt  his  cruel  pnrpofh, 
his  foul  began  to  melt,  and  he  aflumed  the  . 
comforter. 

Florino\  methods  of  confolation  were  all , 
dmwn  from  two  topics : Some  from 
fate  and  necefity^  advihng  an  heroic  indo- 
lence aboyt  unavoidable  events,  which . 
are  pajf  and  .cannot  be  rev.erfed ; and  feme 
were  derived  from  the  variou?  amufements 
of  life  which  call  the  foul  abroad,  and  di- 
vide and  fcatter  the  thoughts,  and  fuffer 
not  the  mind  to  attend  to  its  inward  a nguidi. 
“ Come,  Lucius,  faid  he,  come,  fmooth 
“ your  brows  a little,  and  brighten  up  for 
“ aif  hour;  or  two;  Come  along  with  me  to 
a concert  this  evening,  where  you  (hall 
,hear  fome  of  the  bell:  pieces  of  mulic  that 
were  ever  compofed,  and  performed  by 
“ fome  of  the  .heft  hands  that  ever  touch- 
“ ed  an  inftrument.*  To-morrow  I will 
“ wait  on  you  to  the  play,  or  if  you  pleafe, 
“ to  the  new  opera,  where  the  feenes  are 
“ fo  furprifing  and  fo  gay,  they  would  al- 
moft  tempt  an  old  hermit  from  his  be- 
“ loved  cell,  and  call  back  his  years  to 
“ three  and  twenty.  Come,  my  friend, 
“ What  have  the  living  to  do  with  the 
“ dead  ? Do  but  forget  your  grievances  a 
“ little  and  they  will  die  too  : Come,  (hake 
“ off  the  fpleen,  divert  your  lie^art  with  the 
entertainments  of  wit  and  melody,  and 
call  away  your  fancy  from  thefe  gloomy 
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“ and  ufelefs  contemplations.”  Thus  he 
ran  on  in  his  own  way  of  talking,  and  open- 
ed to  his  mourning  friend  the  bed:  fprings 
of  comfort  that  he  waS  acquainted  with.  . 

'Lucius  endured  this  prattle  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  endure  it,  but  it  had  no  manner' 
of  influence  to  danch  the  bleeding  woiifid, 
or  to  abate  his  fmarting  forrows.  His  pain 
waxed  more  intenfe  by  fuch  fort  of  applica- 
tions, and  the  grief  foon  gr^w  too  unruly^ 
to  contain  itfelf 

Lucius  then  afked  leave  to  retire  a littK  : 
Florino  followed  him  fo fitly  at  a diftanc^  to 
the  door  of  his  clofet,  where  indeed  he  ob- 
served not  any  of  the  rules  of  civility  or  juft 
decency,  but  placed  himfelf  near  enough 
to  liften  how  the  paflion  took  its  vent ; and 
there  he  heard  the  diftreiSed  Lucius  mourn- 
ing over  Serena\s  deatlV  ill  flich  language  as 
this,  \ ^ 

■ What  did  Florino  talk  about  t N^ddJJity 
arnd  Fate  f Alas,  this  is  my  mifery,  that  {q 
painful  an  event  cannot  be  reverfed,  that 
fhcDiviiie  Will  lias  made  it  fate,  and  there 
is  a necejjity  of  my  enduring  it. 

Plays  and  'mufc  and  operas  I What  poor 
trifles  are  thefe  to  give  eafe  to  a wounded 
heart ! To  a heart  that  has  loft  its  cholceft 
half!  A heart  that  lies  bleeding  in  deep 
anguifh  under  fuch  a keen  parting  ftroke, 
and  the  long,  long  abfence  of  my  Serena  \ 
She  is  gone, — The  defire’  of  my  eyes  and 
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the  delight  of  my  foul  is  gone. — The  firff 
of  earthly  .comforts,  and  the  heft  of  mortal' 
bleffings, — She  is  gone,  and  die  has  taken 
with  her  all  that  was  pleafant,  all  that  could 
brighten  the  gloomy  hours  of  life,  that 
could  foften  the  cares  and  relieve  the  bur- 
dens of  it.  She  is  gone',  and  the  bed  por- 
tion and  joy  of  my  life  is  departed.  Will 
fhe  never  return,  never  come  back  and  blefs 
my  eyes  again  ? No  ; never,  never. — She 
will  no  more  come  back  to  vilit  this  wretch- 
ed world,  and  to  dry  thefe  weeping  eyes.’ 
That  bed  portion  of  my  life,  that  deared 
bleding  is  gone,  and  will  return  no  more. 
Sorrows  in  long  fucceffion  await  me  while 
I live ; all  my  future  days  are  marked  out 
for  grief  and  darknefs- 

Let  the  man,  w^ho  feels  no  inward  pain 
at  the  lofs  of  fuch  a partner,  drefs  his 
dwelling  in  black  diades  and  difmal  for- 
malities : Let  him  draw  the  curtains  of 
darknefs  around  him,  and  teach  his  cham- 
bers a fafhionable  mourning  : but  real  an- 
guifh  of  heart  needs  none  of  thefe  modilh 
and  didembled  forrows.  My  foul  is  hung 
round  with  dark  images  in  all  her  apart- 
ments, and  every  fcene  is  fincere  lamenta- 
tion and  death. 

I thought  once  I had  fome  pretences  to 
the  courage  of  a man  : but  this  is  a feafbn 
of  untried  didrefs : I now  fhudder  at  a 
thought,  I dart  at  diadows,  my  fpirits  are 
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funk,  rtud  horror  has  taken  hold  of  me.  I 
feel  paflions  in  me  that  were  unknown  be- 
fore ; love  has  its  own  proper  grief  and  its 
peculiar  angulfh.  Pvlourning  love  has  thofe 
agonies  and  thofe  linkings  of  fpirit,  which 
are  known  only  to  bereaved  and  virtuous 
lovers. 

\ 

I llalk  about  like  a ghoft,  in  mufing 
filence,  till  the  gathering forrow  grows  too 
big  for  the  heart,  and  burfts  out  into  weak 
and  unmanly  w^allings.  Strange  and  over-^ 
whelming  ftroke  indeed  | It  has- melted  all 
the  man  within  me  down  to  foftnefs : my 
nature  is  gone  back  to  childhood  again : I 
would  maintain  the  dignity  of  my  age  and 
my  lex,  hut  thefe  eyes  rebel  and  betray  me  ; 
the  eye- lids  are  full,  they  -overflow  ; the 
drops-  of  love  and  grief  trickle  down  my 
checks,  pud  plow  the  furrows  of  age  there 
before  their  time. 

How  often  in  a day  are.  thefe  flulces 
opened  afrefli  } The  light  of  every  friend 
that  knew  her  calls  up  my  weaknefs  and 
betrays  my  frailty.  J am  quite  a(hamed  of 
mylelf.  What  flrall  I do  I Is  there  nothing 
of  manhood  left  about  my  heart  ? I will 
relift  rhe  paflion,  I will  fliuggle  with  na- 
ture, I will  grow  indolent  and  forbid  mv 
tears,  Alas,  poor  feeble  wretch  that  I am  ! 
In  vain  1 flruggle ; in  vain  I refill: : The 
aflumed  indolence  vanillies ; the  real  piiflioii 
works  within,  it  fwells  and  bears  down  all 
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before  it : the  torrent  rifes  and  prevails 
hourly,  and  nature  will  have  its  way. 
Even  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  became  man, 
was  found  weeping  at  the  tomb  of  a darling 
friend.  Lazarus  died,  and  Jefus  wept. 

O my  foul,  what  lhall  I do  to  relieve  this 
heart-ache  ? How  fhall  I cure  this  painful 
fenfibility  ? Is  there  no  opiate  will  reach 
it  ? Whither  (hall  I go  to  leave  my  forrows 
behind  me  ? I wander  from  one  room  to 
a^iother,  and  wherever  I go,  I hill  feem  to 
feek  her,  but  I mifs  her  hill.  My  imagi- 
nation flatters  me  with  hei;  lovely  image, 
and  tempts  me  to  doubt,  Is  fhe  dead  in- 
deed ? My  fond  imagination  would  fain  for- 
get her  death-bed,  and  impofe  upon  my 
hope  that  I fhall  find  her  fomewhere.  I 
vifit  her  apartment,  I heal  into  her  clofet: 
in  days  pah,  when  I have  miffed  her  in  the 
parlour,  how  often  have  I found  the  dear 
creature  in  that  beloved  corner  of  thehoufe, 
that  fweet  place  of  divine. retirement  and 
converfe  with  heaven  ? But  even  that  clofet 
is  empty  now.  I go  thither,  and  I retire 
in  dlfappointment  and  confufion. 

* ‘ Methinks  I fhould  meet  her  in  fome  of 
her  walks,  in  fome  of  her  family  cares,  or 
her  innocent  amufements  : I fliould  fee  her 
face,  methinks,  I fhould  hear  her  voice, 

and  exchange  a tender  word  or  two 

Ah,  foolifh  rovings  of  a dihrehed  and  dlf- 
quieted  fancy ! Every  room  is  empty  and 
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lifcnt;  clofct,  parlours,  chambers,  alf 
empty,  ail  filent;  and  that  very  filence 
and  emptinefs  proclaim  my.  forrows  :•  even 
cmptinefs  and  deep  hlence  join  to  confefs 
the  painful  lofs. 

Shall  I try  then  to  put  her  quite  out  of 
my  thoughts,  hnce  the  will  come  no  rtiore 
within  the'  reach  of  my  fenfes  ? Shall 
Icofen  the  fair  picture,  and  drop  it  from  ipy, 
heart,  fnce  the  fairer  original  is  for  ev^r' 
gone  ? Go,  then,  fair  pi<5:ure,  go  from  my 
b'ofom,  and  appear,  to  my  foul 'no  more.' 
Hard  word  ! but  it  hiull  be  done  ; go,  de- 
part thoit  deareft  form ; thou  mojfl:  lovely 
of  images,  go  from  my  heart;  thy  pre- 
tence is  now  too  painful  in  that  tender  part’ 
of  me.  Q uiVhappy  word ! ^hy  {^refence 
painful  ? A difmai  change  indeed  ! When, 
thou  wert  wont  to  arife  and  fhew  thyfelf 
there,  graces  and  joys  were  wont  to  arife 
and  Ihewthemfelves  : graces  and  joys  went 
always  with  her,  not  did  her  image  ever 
appear  without  them,  till  that  dark  and. 
bitter  day  that  fpread  the  vail  of  death  over 
her  : but  her  image,  dreft  in  that  gloomy 
vail,  hath  lod:  all  the  attendant  joys  and 
graces.  Let  her  pidlure  vanifh  from  my 
ibul  then,  hnce  it  has  loft  thofe  endearing 
attendants  : let  it  vanifti  av'Cay  into  forget- 
fulnefs,  for  death  has  robbed  it  of  every 
grace  and  every  joy. 
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Yet  ftay  a little  there,  tempting  image, 
let  me  once  more  furvey  thee  : flay  a little 
moment,  and  let  me  take  one  laft  glance, 
one  folemn  farewel.  Is  there  not  fome- 
thing  in  the  refemblance  of  her  too  lovely, 
flill  to  have  it  quite  banifhed  from  my 
heart  ? Can  I fet  my  foul  at  work  to  try 
to  forget  her  ? Can  I deal  fo  unkindly  with 
one,  who  Xvould  never  have  forgotten  me  } 
Can  my  foul  live  without  her  image  on  it  ? 
Is  it  not  Ilampt  there  too  deep  ever  to  be 
effaced?  . 


Methinks  I feel'  all  my  heart-firings 
wrapt  around  her,  and  grow  fo  fall;  to  that 
dear  pidlure  in  my  fancy,  they  feem  to  be 
rooted  there.  To  be  divided  from  it  is  to 
die.  Why  fhould  I then  purfiie  fo  vain 
and  fruitlefs  an  .attempt?  What?  forget 
myjfelf?  forget  my  life?  No;  it  cannot 
be ; mor  can  I bear  to  think  of  fudh  a rude 
and  cruel  treatment  of  an  image  fo  much 
deferving  and'  fo  much  beloved.  Neither 
paffipn  nor  reafon  permits  me  to  forget 
her,'  hor  is  it  within  my  power.  She  is 
prefent'almod:  to  all  my  thoughts  : fhe  is 
with  me  in  all  my  motions ; grief  has  ar- 
rows with  her  name  upon  them,  that  flick 
as  fall  and  as  deep  as  thofe  of  love ; they 
cleave  to  my  vitals  wherefoever  I go,  but 
xvith  a quicker  feiifation,  and  a keener  pain. 
Alas,  it  is  love  and  grief  together  that  have 
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iliot  all  thcli*  arrowy  iiito  myy  hearty  and 
hllecl  every  vein  with,  acute  anguifh 
Jong  cliflrefs.  • ^ i -r  . 

Whither  then  fhall  I fiy  to  find  folacc 
and  eafe  ? 1.  cannot  depart  from  myfelf : i 
cannot  abandon  thefe  tender-  and  fmarting 
fenfations.  Shall  1 quit'the  houfe  and  all 
the  apartments  of  it  which  renew  her  dear 
memory  } Shall  I rove  in  thefe  open  .fields 
whi.ch  lie  near  my  dwelling,  and  fpread 
wide  their  pleafing  verdure  ? , Shall  1 give 
mv  foul  a loofe  to  all  nature  that  fmiles'ar 
round  me,  or  fhali  1 confine  my  daily  walk 
to  this  fhally  and  delightful  garden  I Oh, 
no;  neither  of  thefe  will  relieve  my  an- 
guifh. Serena  has  too  often  blefied  me 
with  her  company,  both  in  this  garden  anc| 
in  thefe  fields.  -Her  very  oameieemsnvritj 
ten  ,on  every  tree  : ,'L  fliaH  think,  of  her„  apd 
fancy  1 fee  her  in  every' Hep "I'iake,  .Here 
Ihe  preft  the  grafs  witli,,her,^feer,  heredhe 
gathered  violets  and  role?  and  refrelhing 
lieibs,  .and  gave  the  . lovely  collection  of 
fweetnels  info,  my  hand.  .'Eut  alas  ! the 
fweeteH  violet  and  the  faireft  rofe  ,is  fallen, 
is  withered,  apd  is  no  more.  Famwel  then, 
ye  fields  and  gardens,  with  all  your  va- 
rieties of  green  and  flowery  joys  ! Ye  are 
all  a defart,  a barren  wilderiiefs,  fince  Se- 
rena has  for  ever  left  you,  and  will  be  fcen 
there  no  more. 
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Btit  can  friends  do  nothing  to  comfort  a 
tnourner  ? Cdme,  my  wife  friends,  fur- 
round  me,,  and  divert  my  cares  with  your 
agreeable  converfation.  Can  books  afford 
no  relief  ? Come,  my  books,  ye  volumes 
of  knowledge,  ye  labours  of  the  learned 
dead  ; come,  fill  up  my  hours  with  fome 
foothing  amufement.  I call  my  better  - 
friends  about  me,  I fly  to  the  heroes  and 
the  philofophers  of  ancient  ages,  to  employ 
my  foul  among  tliem.  But  alas  ! neither 
learning  nor  books  amufe  me,  nor  green 
and  fmiling  profpedls  of  nature  delight  me, 
nor  converfation  with  my  wlfeft  and  bed: 
friends  can  entertain  me  in  thefe  dark  and 
melancholy  hours.  Solitude,  folitude,  in 
fome  unfeen  corner,  fome  lonely  grotto, 
overgrown  with  fhades,  this  is  my  deared 
choice.  Let  me  dwell  in  my  beloved  fbli- 
tude,  where  none  foall  come  near  me ; 
midnight  and  folitude  are  the  mod  pleafing 
things  to  a man  who  is  wearv  of  dav- 
light,  and  of  all  the  fcenes  of  this  vifible  and 
bufy  world.  / I would  eat  and  drink  and 
dw^ell  alone,  though  this  lonefome  humour  . 
fooths  and  gratifies  the  painful  pafiion,  and' 
gives  me  up  to  the  tyranny  of  my  fharped 
forrows.  Strange  mixture  that  I am  made 
of ! I mourn  and  grieve  even  to  death,  and 
yet  I feem  fond  of  nothing  bat  grief  and 
mourning.  . 

...  . Wo 
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W O'  is  me  f Is  there  nothing  on  earth 
tan  divert,  nothing  relieve  me  ? Then  let 
my  thoughts  afcend  to  paradif^  and  hea-* 
ven,,  there  I ihall  find  her  better  part,  and 
grief  niufl  not  enter  there.  From  this  hour 
take  a new  turn,'  O my.  foul, * and  never 
think  of  Serejta  but  as  ihining  and  rejoicing 
among  the  fpirits  of  the  bleft^'  and  in  the 
prefence  of  her  God.  Rife  often  in  holy 
meditation  to  the  celeftial  world,  and  be- 
take thyfelf  to  more  intenfe  piety.:  Devo- 

tion has  wings  that  will  bear  thee  high 
above  the  tumults  and  paffions  of  lower 
life : devotion  will  direct  and  fpeed  thy 
flight  to  a country  of  brighter  fcenes. 

Shake  off  this  earthlinefs  of  mind,  this 
dull  of  mortality  that  hangs  about  thee  ; 
rife  upward  often  in  an  hour,  and  dwell 
much  in  thole  regions  whither  thy  devout 
partner  is  gone:  thy  better  half  is  fafely 
arrived  there,  and  that  world  .knows  no-* 
■$hing  but  joy  and  love.  , 

She  is  gone;  the  prophets  and  theapoG 
ties,  and  the  bell  of  departed  fouls,  have 
marked  out  her  way  to  heaven  : bear  wit- 
nefs  ye  apolUes  and  holy  prophets,  ye  befl 
of  departed  ff  uls  bear  witnefs,  that  I am 
feeking  to  follow  her  in  the  appointed  mo-* 
ment.  1 Let  the  wheels  of  nature  and  time 
roll  on  apace  in  their  deffined  way.  Let 
funs  and  moons  arife  and  fet  apace,  and 
light  a lonefome  traveller  pnward  to  his 
5 home. 
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home.  Bleiled  Jefus,  be  thou  my  living, 
leader  I /Virtue,  and  the  track  of  Serenas 
feet  be  my  daily  and  delightful  path. 
The  track  leads  upward  to  the  regions 
of  love  and  joy.  How  can  I dare  to 
wander  from  the  path  of  virtue,  left  I lofc 
that  beloved  track  f Remember,'  O my 
foul,  her  footfleps  are  found  in  no  other 
road. 

If  my  love  to  virtue  fliould  ever  fail  me,* 
the  fteps  of  my  Serena  v/ould  mark  out  my 
way,  and  help  to  fecure  me  from  wander- 
ing'. O may  the  kind  influences  of  hea- 
ven defeend  from  above,  and  eftablilh  and 
guard  my  pious  refolutions!  May  the  di- 
vine powers  of  religion  be  my  continual 
ftrength,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  things 
my  never-failing  fupport,  till  i am  difmi-fled 
from  this  prifon  of  the  flefli,  and  called  to 
afeend  to  the  fpirits  of  the  jufi:  made  perfedd  ; 
till  I bid  adieu  to  all  that  is  not  immortal, 
and  go  dwell  with  my  God  and  my  ador- 
ed Saviour  y there  fhall  I find  my  lofl 
Serena  again,-and  fliare  with  her  the  unut- 
terable joys  of  paradife. 

Here  Lucius  threw  himfelf  on  the  couch, 
and  lay  filent  in  profound  meditation. 

When  Florino  had  heard  all  this  mourn- 
ful rhapfody,  he  retired  and  dole  away  in 
fecret,  for  he  was  now  utterly  afliamed  of 
his  fird  barbarous  deflgn":  he  felt  a fort  of 
drange  fympathy  of  forrow  fuch  as  he 

never 
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hever  knew  before,  and  vvith  it  fome  fpark^i 
of  virtue  be^an  to  kindle  in' his  bofom.  As 
he  miifed  the  fire  burnt  within,  and  at  laid 
it  made  its  way  to  his  lips  and  vented  itfelf. 
“ Well,  faid  he,  I have  learnt  two  excellent 
lefons  to  day,  and  I hope  I fliall  never 
forget  them.  There  muft  be  fome  vad; 

O 

and  unknown  pleafure  in  a virtuous  love, 
beyond  all  the  madnefs  of  wild  and  tran- 
fient  amours  ^ otherwife  the  lofs  of  the 
“ objedt,  could  never  have  wrought  fuch 
deep  and  unfeigned  wo  ^in  a foul  fo 
“ firm  and  manly  as  that  of  LiiciuS.  I be- 
“gin  now  to  believe  what  Milton  fung, 
“ though  I always  read  the  lines  before  as 
“ mere  poefy  and  fable; 

iiail  wedded  love,  myferious  law,  true 
fource 

Of  human  offspring,  foie  propriety 
In  paradife,  of  all  things  comjnon  elfe: 

By  thee  adulterous  luji  was  dfivn  from 
men. 

Among  the  hefial  herds -to  range',  by  thee. 
Founded  in  reafon,  loyal,  juf,  and  pure. 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  fon  and -brother,  fiif  were 
known  : 

' Perpetual  fountain  of  domefic  fweets. 
Here  lo^ce  his  golden  Jhafts  employs,  here 
lights 


His 
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Jiis  conjiant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple 
winq;s. 

Reigns  here  and  revels-^  not  in  the  bought 
fmile 

Of  harlots,  lovelefs,  joylefs,  unindear  d 
Cafual  amours,  mixt  dance,  or  wanton  , 
majk 

Or  midnight  ball,  &c, 

BlefTed  poet,  that  could  fo  happily  , 
unite  love  and  virtue,  and  draw  fo  beau- 
tiful  a fcene  of  real  felicity,^  which  till 
this  day  I always  thought  was  merely-, 
romantic  and  vihonarv ! Luciush-istmfeit 
“ me  to  underftand  thefe  lines,  for  he  has 
felt  them;  and  methinks  while  I repeat 
‘‘  them  now,  I feel  a ftrange  new  fenfation, 

I am  convinced,  the  blind  poet  fiw  deep- 
er  into  nature  and  truth  than  I could 
“ have  imagined.  There  is,  there  is  fuch 
“ a thing  as  a union  of  virtuous  fouls, 

‘‘  where  happinefs  is  only  found.  I find 
fome  glimmerings  of  facred  light  ri- 
ling  upon  me,  fome  unknown  pan  tings 
within  after  fuch  a partner  and  fuch  a 
life. 

“ Nor  is  the  other  lejjon  which  I have 
learnt,  at  all  inferior  to  this,  but  in  truth 
“ it  is  of  higher  and  more  durable  impor- 
tance.  I confefs  fince  I was  nineteen 
f yeai*s  old,  I never  thought  virtue  and  re- 
ligion  had  been  good  for  any  thing,  but 

T " “ to 
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to  tie  up  children  from  mifchlef,  and 
“ frighten  fools : But  now  I find  by  the 
“ condudf  of  my  friend  Lucius,  that  as 
“ the  fweetefl  and  fincerell  joys  of  life  are 
“ derived  from  virtue,  fo  the  mofl:  difhref- 
“ fing  forrows  may  find  a juft  relief  in  re- 
“ ligion  and  lincere  piety.  Hear  me,  thou 
“ Almighty  Maker  of  my  frame,  pity  and 
“ afiid;  a returning  wanderer;  and  O may 
“ thy  hand  ftamp  thefe  leffons  upon  my 
“ foul  in  everlafting  charadlers!” 

X.  Thou  hafl  received  gifts  for  men,  Pfalm 

Ixviii.  1 8. 

ESUS  the  mediator  emptied  himfelf 


for  our  fdces,  when  he  defcended  to 


earth  in  order  to  die  for  us,  and  by  his  death 
to  fubdiie  our  enemies.  Now  the  Father 
has  filled  him  again  at  his  afeent  into  hea- 
ven with  every  glory  and  every  blefiing,' 
w'ith  all  authority  and  power  to  beftow 
bleliings,  graces  and  glories  on  the  fons  of 
nren.  It  p leafed  the  Father,  that  in  him  all 
fulnefs  jhould  d^coelL  All  power  in  heaven 
and- earth  was  given  into  his  bands  ; Col.  i. 
19.  Matt,  xxviii.  iB.  And  when  he  re- 
ceived th.e  power  he  dillributed  the  blef- 
Imgs.  See  Adis  ii.  2^.  Leing  by  the  right 
hand  oj  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of 
the  Father  the  prowife  of  the  Holy  Ghoji,  he 


hath 
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hath  pied  J'orto  thu,  which  ye  now  fee  a?id 
hear.  He  hath  flied  abroad  miracles  and 
graces  in  abundance  ainongft  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  lower  world. 

The  triumphs  of  majefty  mufi;  have 
fome  mercy  in  them,  and  enfigns  of  vic- 
tory mutl  be  interwoven  with  hgnal  dif- 
plays  of  bounty  and  grace.  When  he  led 
captivity  captive,  he  received  gifts  for  men. 
Our  conquering  Redeemer  was  not  fo  ele- 
vated with  the  pomp  of  his  triumphs  over 
the  angels  his  captive  enemies,  as  to  forget 
the  captives  that  he  releafed  among  the 
children  of  Adam.  He  received  many  do- 
natives from  his  Father  on  high,  to  Ihower 
down  among  them  upon  his  coronation- 
day,  that  illuRrious  day,  when  He  that  in 
righteoufnefs  had  made  war  and  conquered, 
received  on  his  own  head  many  crowns.  Rev. 
xix.  11,1:^.  :■ 

Fie  that  could  take  fo  much  pleafure  on 
earth  in  his  labours  of  love,  takes  more  de- 
light in  heaven  in  the  diftributions  of  grace. 
This  is  the  fweeteif  part  of  his  triumph 
and  the  mofl:  vifible  among  men,  even  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  that  he  fent  down  after 
his  afcenlion.  It  Was  neceffary  that  his 
grace  fhould  have  fome  Ihare  of  the  glory 
of  that  day. 

What  was  faid  of  the  great  day  of  deli- 
verance, when  the  fews  obtained  vidlory 
over  their  deligned  murderers,  may  be  ap- 
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plied  with  honour  to  the  day  when  our 
Lordafcended  to  heaven,  and  celebrated  his 
triumph  over  the  I'pirits  of  darknefs.  ^ ^hts 
'Was  a good  day  for  Ifrael,  for  all  the  faints  ; 
a day  when  Jefus  refed  from  his  enemies, 
and  a month  which  was  turned  unto  him  from 
forrow  to  joy,  and  from  i7iournmg  into  a 
day  of  gladnefs.  This  was  a day  of  re- 
ceiving portions  for  his  brethren,  and  of 
fending  gifts  to  the  poor.  Efther  ix.  22. 

■ jfefus  our  king  is  the  prince  of  power 
and  the  prince  of  peace,  he  folemnized  his 
vidlory  with  adts  of  mercy,  and  begun  his 
reign  with  gifts  of  grace.  Fie  led  Satan  the 
arch-traitor  bound  at  his  chariot-wheels, 
and  fcattered  donatives  of  pardon  and  life 
among  the  fons  of  Adam  that  had  been  fe- 
duced  into  the  great  rebellion. 

It  is  another  pleafant  meditation  on  this 
text,  That  God  the  Father  had  not  given 
asway  all  his  gifts  to  ?nen,  even  when  he  gave 
them  his  only  begotten  Son  ’ for  fince  that 
time  he  hath  given  his  Son  more  gifts  to  be 
dihributed  among  them.  Learn  hence  the 
unwearied  love  of  God,  the  inexhaufted 
flores  of  divine  mercy.  John  iv.  10.  Chrift 
is  called  the  gift  of  God.  And  2 Cor.  ix. 
15.  The  unjpeakahle  gift.  He  gave  his 
own  Son  out  of  his  bofom,  and  gave  him  up^ 
to  death  for  us.  His  Son  that  wds  neardt 
his  heart,  his  Son  the  delight  of  his  foul  and 
darling  of  his  eternal  enjoyment  j and  yet 

he 
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he  is  not  weary  of  giving.  O the  immea- 
lurable  treafares  of  grace.  O the  unlimit- 
able  bounties  of  our  God.  Stand  amazed, 
O heavens,  and  let  the  earth  lie  low  in 
thankfulnefs  and  wonder,  and  every  holy 
foul  adore  this  furpriiing  love  ! 

Our  meditations  may  take  another  ftep, 
and  fee  here  the  divine  condefcenlion  to 
human  weaknefs  : how  a giving  God  ifoops 
to  the  capacity  of  receiving  creatures,  and 
beftows  the  richeft  bleflino-s  on  us  in  a 

O 

fweet  and  alluring  manner  of  conveyance. 
When  he  gave  his  Son  to  us,  he  firff  arrayed 
him  in  flefli  and  blood,  that  the  glories  of 
the  deity  might  not  affright  us,  nor  his  ter- 
ror make  us  afraid.  When  he  proceeds  to 
.confer  on  us  further  gifts,  he  puts  them  in- 
to the  hands  of  his  Son  dwelling  in  our  na- 
ture, that  we  might  have  eafy  accefs  to  him 
without  fear,  and  receive  gifts  from  him 
as  a delightful  medium,  by  whom  a God  of 
infinite  purity  hath  a mind  to  confer  favours 
on  linful  man. 

He  has  put  all  grace  into  thofe  hands 
whence  we  ourfelves  would  choofe  to  fetch 
it.  If  a God  of  fhining  holinefs  and  burn- 
ing jufiiice  fhould  appear  like  himfelf  and 
call  to  us,  guilty  wretches,  and  hold  forth 
his  hand,  here  are  gifts,  here  are  pardons, 
here  are  falvations  for  you,  we  fiiould  be 
ready  to  fay  with  Job  xii.  21.  Withdraw 
thine  hand^far  from  mCy  and  let  not  thy  dread 
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make  me  afraid.  But  here  we  Tinners  come 
to  a man,  to  one  that  has  worn  our  flelh, 
and  blood,  that  is  our  brother  and  of  our 
own  compohtion  j we  come  with  courage 
to  him  that  looks  like  one  of  us  to  receive 
the  gifts  of  a holy  God,  and  the  terrors  of 
his  holinefs  link  us  not,  nor  doth  the  lire 
of  his  jullice  devour  us.  O my  foul  bow 
down  and  worfliip  that  God  who  iboops  fo 
low  to  thee,  and  has  found  fuch  a mild  and 
gentle  method  of  conferring  his  heavenly* 
favours  on  thee. 


XI.  Id  he  Gift  of  the  Spirit, 

WHAT  is  dearer  to  God  the  Father. 

than  his  only  Son  ? And  what  di- 
viner blelling  has  he  to  bellow  upon  men 
than  his  holy  Spirit?  A^et  has  he  given  his 
Son  for  us,  and  by  the  hands  of  his  fon  he 
confers  his  bldfed  Spirit  on  us.  ffis  hav^ 
ing  received  of  the  Father  the  promife  of  the 
Spirit  fhed  it  forth  on  men.  Adis  ii.  33. 

How  the  wondrous  dodlrine  of  the  blef- 
fed  trinity  Ihines  through  the  whole  of  our 
religion,  and  Iheds  a glory  upon  every  part 
of  it ! Here  is  God  the  lAither,  a king  of 
infnite  riches  and  glory,  has  condituted 
his  beloved  Son  ihe  high-treafurcr  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  holy  Spirit  is  the  divine  and  in- 
ellimable  treafure.  What  amazing  "doc- 
trines 
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trines  of  facred  love  are  written  in  our  Bi- 
bles! What  myfteries  of  mercy,  what  mi- 
racles of  glory  are  thefe!  Our  boldefl  de- 
fires  and  mod;  raifed  hopes,  durft  never  aim 
at  fuch  bleffings : there  is  nothing  in  all 
nature  that  can  lead  us  to  a thought  of  fuch 
grace. 

The  Spirit  was  given  by  the  Father  to  the 
Son  for  men  ; for  rebellious  and  fmfid  men^ 
to  make  favourites  and  faints  of  them  : 
this  was  the  noble  the  Son  received 
ojohen  he  afcended  on  high.  Pfal.  Ixviii.  18. 
And  he  dihributed  it  to  grace  his  tri- 
umph. 

Was  it  not  a divine  honour  which  '^efus 
our  Lord  difplayed  on  that  day,  when  the 
tongues  of  fire  fat  on  his  twelve  apoflles ; 
when  he  fent  his  ambafladors  to  every  na- 
tion to  addrefs  them  in  their  own  language, 
to  notify  his  acceilion  to  the  throne  of 
heaven,  and  to  demand  fubjedlion  to  his 
government  t When  he  conferred  power, 
upon  his  envoys  to  reverfe  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  imitate  creation  To  give  eyes  to 
the  blind,  and  to  raife  the  dead  ? All  this 
was  done  by  the  Spirit  which  he  fent 
down  upon  them  in  the  days  of  Fen-- 
tecojl. 

But  is  this  Spirit  given  to  none  but  his 
apofUes  and  the  prime  miniflers  in  his 
kingdom  ? Was  that  rich  treafure  exhaufl- 
ed  in  the  firff  ages  of  the  gofpel,  and  none 
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left  for  us,?  God  forbid  ! Every  one  of  his 
fubjedls  have  the  fame  favour  bellowed  up- 
on them,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree : 
every  humble  and  holy  foul  in  our  day, 
every  true  chrihian  is  polTefl  of  the  Spirit, 
for  he  that  has  not  the  Spirit  oj  Chriji  is  none 
oj  his i Rom.  viii.  9.  and  v/herever  this  Spirit 
is,  it  works  miracles  too;  it  changes  the  fin- 
ner  to  a faint,  it  opens  his  blind  eyes;  it 
new  creates  his  nature;  it  raifes  the  dead 
to  a divine  life,  and  teaches  Egypt  and  ^f- 
fyria  and  the  Brit  if  illes,  to  fpeak  the  lan- 
guage of  Canaan.  It  is  this  gift  of  the  Spi- 
rit which  the  Son  fends  down  to  us  con- 
tinually from  the  Father,  that  is  the  origi- 
nal and  fpring  of  all  thefe  flrange  blef- 
fings. 

The  Father  has  a heart  of  large  bounty 
to  the  poor  ruined  race  of  Adam:  the 
Son  has  a hand  fit  to  be  almoner  to  the 
King  of  glory ; and  the  Spirit  is  the  rich 
alms.  This  bleffed  donative  has  enrich- 
ed ten  thoufand  fouls  already,  and  there 
remains  enough  to  enrich  ten  thoufand 
worlds. 

1 

The  Father,  what  a glorious  giver  ! The 
Son,  what  a glorious  mediuni  of  commu- 
nication ! and  the  Spirit,  what  a glorious 
gift ! We  blufli  and  adore  while  we  par- 
take of  fuch  immenfe  favours,  and  grati- 
tude is  even  overwhelmed  with  wonder. 

O let 
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O let  our  fpirits  rejoice  in  this  blelTed 
article  of  our  religion  ! and  may  all  the 
temptations  that  we  meet  with  from  men 
of  reafon,  never,  never  baffle  fo  fweet  a 
faith  ! 

XII.  T’he  Day  of  Grace, 

IF  you  allc  the  opinion  of  fome  divines 
concerning  the  day  of  grace,  they  will 
tell  you,  it  lignifies  that  particular  fea- 
lon  of  a man's  life,  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
by  convictions  and  good  motions  fiirs  him 
up  to  feek  after  falvation,  and  gives  him 
fufficient  grace  to  convert  him;  and  all  this 
W'hile  it  was  poffible  for  him  to  be  faved, 
and  it  was  within  the  reach  of  his  own 
power  to  make  this  grace  effectual ; — but 
this  is  determined  to  a certain,  though  un- 
known day,  which  if  a man  paffes  without 
being  converted,  then  his  falvation  becomes 
impoffible.  Now,  though  I would  not 
choofe  to  borrow  all  my  fentiments  in  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  gofpel,  from  the  fer- 
inons  of  a bifhop  publidied  on  the  tcr?ns 
of  falvation,  yet  againft  this  fcheme  I may 
venture  to  ufe  an  argument  taken  from  that 
f)ook. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  it  was  declared  in 
the  gofpel,  that  there  was  a certain  number 
of  fins,  or  a certain  period  of  time,  beyond 

which 
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which  God  would  not  pardon  ^ and  not  sny 
particular  number,  or  time,  was- fpeoi^ed 
to  the  world  : yet  ftill  moft  men  (it-ip  too 
juftiy  to  be  feared)  v/ould  firfl  be  led  by 
hope  to  commit  many  lins,  with  a flatter- 
ing perfuafion  that  they  iliouid  not  come  to 
that  number,  or  arrive  at  that  period  ; and 
then,  when  the  habit  was  become  flrong, 
they  vyould  be  fixed  by  dtfpair  in  this  opi- 
nion, that  being  probably  got  pafl  that  num- 
•fcer  of  lins,  and  that  period  of  grace,  they 
had  even  as  good  continue  in  their  fins,  as 
their  inclination  powerfully  directs  them  ; 
they  would  go  on  in  great  wickednefs  and 
fay,  there  is  no  hope.  And  thus  we  fee, 
that  even  his  fuppofition  which  feems  to 
take  inofl:  care^  of  the  caufe  of  holinefs, 
leaves  it  not  only  in  a naked  and  unguard- 
ed, but  in  a very  defperate  condition. 

Concerning  a day  of  grace  thus  much 
may  be  laid,  and  this  is  all  that  I can  iin- 
derlland  by  it  That  in  the  life  of  a 

man,  there  are  p^uticuiar  feafons  when  he 
enjoys  more  of  the  outward  means  of  grace, 
or  advantages  for  the  good  of  his  foul  than 
at  other  times ; that  is,  more  con  flan  t op- 
portunities of  hearing  the  word,  a more 
'ufeful  and  a^eding  minilbry,  better  com- 
pany, warmer  admonitions,  and  plainer 
warnings  by  divine  Providence ; more  lei- 
fure  and  conveniencies  for  reading,  medita- 
tion and  prayer:  or,  if  all  this  continue  all 

his 
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his  life-time,  yet  there  are  feafons  when 
the  Spirit  of  God,  by  his  common  operati- 
ons, does  more  powerfully  convince  of  lin^ 
and  hir  up  the  conference  to  duty,  and 
imprefs  his  word  with  more  force  upon  the 
heart ; but  being  oppofed^and  Tefi-fted,  he  is 
grieved  and  departs,  his  workings  grow 
daily  fewer  and  feebler;  or  it  -may  be  he 
retires  at  once,  and  leaves  the  foul  in  a itu- 
pid  frame  and  returns  no  more. 

Yet  we  could  not  fay  heretofore.  That 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  former  operations, 
gave  him  a full  and  proximate  fufficiency  of 
inward  converting  grace  before,  fnce  it 
proved  fo  infufficient  in  the  event  andf  nef- 
fedtual  : nor  can  we  fay  now,  that  his  day 
of  grace  is  quite  pafl;  and  gone ; bccaufe 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  is  Sovereign  in  mer-' 
'ey,  may  return  again.' 

Yet  it  is  a very  good  motive  to  urg^  upori 
delaying  fnners,  that -it  is  a daring  and 
dangerous  piece  of  impiety  and  rebellion  to 
quench  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
left  he  depart  grieved,  and  never  return 
again ; left  he  never  give  them  fo  fair  ai% 
opportunity  for  converfion,  never  bring 
them  fo  near  again  to  the  kingdom  of 
lieaven. 
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XIII.  God  and  Nature  unfe  arch  able: 

HOW  poor  and  imperfedi  a creature  is 
man  I How  unequal  his  knowledge 
of  things ! How  large  and  almofl;  immenfe- 
lydilfulive  his  acquaintance  with  fome  parts 
of  nature,  but  how  exceedingly  limited  and 
narrow  in  others  ! The  man  of  learning, 
who  has  the  highefl:  temptations  to  pride, 
has  alfo  the  mold  powerful*  motives  to  hu- 
mility. 

' Man  can  meafure  the  heavens,  tell  how 
many  miles  the  planet  Venus  is  diftant  frorn 
yupiter,  and  how  far  the  earth  from  the 
fun.  He  has  found  out  with  certainty  the 
.periods  of  their  revolutions,  and  the  hour 
of  their  eclipfes ; he  can  adjuft  the  affairs 
of  the  planetary  world  to  a moment,  their 
yafl  variety  of  appearances  with  all  their 
prodigious  circuits.  But  this  great  artiff 
MAN,  is  puzzled  at  a worm  or  a fiy,  a 
grain  of  fand  or  a drop  of  water : there 
is  not  the  leaf!;  atom  in  the  whole  creation, 
but  has  queftions  about  it  unfearchable  by 
human  nature;  no,  nor  the  leaf!;  part  of 
empty  fpace,  but  fets  all  the  vvifeft  philofo- 
phers  at  variance  wTen  they  attempt  to  tell 
what  it  is,  or  whether  it  be  any  thing  or 
nothing. 

This  fort  of  talk,  my  neighbours  will  fay, 
ds  a.flourifh  of  wit  to  teach  us  to  undervalue 
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our  reafon,  a mere  rant  of  rhetoric,  an  hy- 
perbole of  reproach  to  our  underftanding  : 
but  while  I leave  it  to  aftronomers  to  con- 
firm what  I have  faid  concerning  the  vaft 
extent  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  hea- 
vens, I lhall  make  it  appear,  even  to  a de- 
monfiration,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
things  on  earth,  is  as  mean  as  I have  expreft, 
in  the  literal  and  proper  fenfe. 

There  is  not  the  leaft  grain  of  fand  on 
the  fhore,  nor  the  lead  atom  in  the  whole 
creation,  but  has  queftions  about  it  un- 
fearchable  by  human  nature. 

This  atom  may  be  divided  into  millions 
of  millions  of  pieces,  and  after  all  this  the 
leaf!:  part  of  it  will  be  infinitely  divifible. 
The  infinite  divifibility  of  matter  is  fo  of- 
ten proved  and  fo  univerfally  granted  by  all 
modern  philofophers,  that  I need  not  fiand 
to  prove  it  here : yet  that  my  unlearned 
readers  may  fee  and  believe,  I will  fet  down 
a plain  vulgar  demonftration  or  two  of  this 
matter. 


I.  It  is  certain,  that  if  matter  be  not  in- 
finitely divifible,  then  there  is,  or  may  be, 
fo  fmall  a part  of  matter  which  cannot  be 
divided  further : now  take  this  fuppofed 
fmallefi:  part,  this  fancied  atom,  and  put  it 
between  the  points  of  a pair  of  compafies 
made  of  fiiff  and  inflexible  matter;  it  is 
evident,  that  the  legs  of  the  compaflbs  in 

lefs 
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lefs  and  lefs  degrees  will  he  divided  afunder 
quite  to  the  centre ; and  from  the  points 
to  the  centre,  there  is  room  for  Hill  lefs  and 
lefs.  pieces  of  matter  to  be  put  between  the 
legs.  Therefore  that  very  fuppofed  atom 
may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  ftill  fur- 
ther into  lefs  parts,  and  confequently  it 
was  not  indivifible. 

II.  If  there  be  any  indivifible  part  of 
matter,  the  fhape  of  it  muil  be  fpherical,  or 
a perfect  globe,  wherein  every  part  of  the 
furface  is  equally  diflant  from  the  centre  ^ 
for  if  you  fuppofe  it  of  any  other  diape,  then 
fome  parts  of  it  will  be  farther  from  its  cen- 
tre than  other  parts  ; and  all  thefe  longer 
parts  may  be  diortened  or  pared  off  till  eve- 
ry part  be  equally  Ihort,  or  equally  diftant 
from  the  centre  ^ that  is,  till  it  be  reduced 
to  a globe.  Now  from  the  centre  of  this 
little  globe  to  the  furface,  the  parts  of  it  arc 
but  half  fo  long  as  from  any  part  of  the  fur- 
face to  its  oppofite  part ; and  therefore  this 
globe  may  be  ffill  divided  into  tv/o  hemi- 
fphcres  or  femicircles,  which  are  not  the 
fmalied  parts  of  matter  that  can  be,  becaufe 
they  are  not  of  a fpherical  figure  as  in  th« 
beginning  of  the  argument. 

And  then  by  a repetition  pf  the  fame 
reaicning,  thofe  little  femicircles  or  half-* 
glo.bes,  by  paring  of  the  parts  which  are 
farthdl  from  their  centre,  may  be  reduced 
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to  fimller  globes  again,  and  thofe  finaller 
globes  again  divided  in  halves  as  before  : 
there  is  no  end  of  thefe  divifions,  and  there- 
fore matter  is  infinitely  divifible. 

To  carry  on  this  argument  yet  further, 
to  the  lurprife  of  my  unlearned  readers  ; 
let  us  take  notice,  that  all  matter  has  three 
dimenfions  in  it,  namely,  length,  breadth 
and  depth  : now  every  part  of  matter,  eve- 
ry  grain  of  fand,  is  infinitely  divifible  as  to 
each  of  thefe  dimenfions ; that  is,  every 
part  which  refults  from  an  infinite  divifioa 
of  the  length  of  it,  may  be  yet  again  infi- 
nitely divided  according  to  its  breadth  ; thus 
the  divifion  of  this  grain  of  land,  becomes 
infinitely  infinite.  And  yet  fiill  it  may  be 
further  infinitely  divided,  according  to  the 
depth  or  thicknefs  of  it ; thus  the  divifi- 
bility  of  matter  fwells  beyond  all  imagina- 
tion, and  is  more  than  infinitely  infinite, 
and  that  with  refifilefs  evidence  and  afto- 
nifliment  to  the  eye  of  reafon. 

Go  now,  vain  man,  and  find  fault  with 
any  part  of  the  creation  of  God,  and  play 
the  foolifli  critic  on  his  works  of  provi- 
dence; go  and  cenfure  the  jufiice  of  his 
conduct  towards  Adam  or  any  of  his  chil- 
dren, or  blame  the  wifdom  of  his  inflituti- 
ens  in  the  difpenfations  of  his  grace  : mon- 
firous  arrogance,  and  proud  impiety  ! Ra- 
ther go  firit  and  learn  what  an  atom  is,  or 
I the 
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the  meaneft  part  of  the  dud  of  this  vait 
creation  which  God  has  made.  It  has 
Ibmething  of  infinity  in  it  y it  confounds 
thee  in  perplexing  darknefs,  and  reaches, 
far  beyond  all  the  little  ftretch  of  thy 
boaded  powers  of  reafoning.  Be  dumb  in 
lilence,  O vain  creature,  at  the  foot  of  this 
infinite  and  eternal  being,  nor  pretend  to 
meafure  his  deps,  to  cenfure  his  motions, 
and  diredt  his  condud:,  till  thou  art  better 
able  to  give  an  account  of  the  dud  which 
he  has  put  under  the  feet  of  the  meaned  of 
his  daves. 

XIV.  'The  Diamond  painted. 

t 

HO  W wide  and  unhappy  a midake  it  is, 
when  Chridians  endeavour  to  adorn 
their  pure  divine  worjhlp^  by  the  mixture 
of  it  with  ceremonies  of  human  Invention. 
The  fymbolical  ordinances  of  the  gofpel 
have  a noble  fimplicity  in  them  : their  ma- 
terials are  voater^  bread  and  n.vlne,  three 
of  the  mod  necefiary  and  valuable  things 
in  human  life;  and  their  myftic  fe7ife  is 
plain,  natural  and  cafy.  By  water  we  are 
cleanfed  when  we  have  been  defiled ; fo  by 
the  grace  of  the  holy  Spirit  we  are  purified 
from  fin,  which  pollutes  our  fouls  in  the 
light  of  God.  By  bread  we  are  fed  when 
we  are  hungry,  and  nouridied  into  drength 

for 
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for  fervice : by  wine  we  are  refreflied  and 
revived  when  thirfty  and  fainting  ; fo  from 
the  body  of  Chrifi  which  was  broken  as  an 
atoning  facrifice,  and  his  blood  which  was 
poured  out  for  us,  we  derive  our  fpiritual 
life  and  ffrength.  The  application  of  thefe 
fymbols  is  moft  Ample,  and  natural  alfo  : 
we  are  commanded  to  waf  with  the  water, 
to  eat  the  bread,  and  to  drmk  the  wine  : 
moh  proper  reprefen tations  of  our  partici- 
pation of  thefe  benefits. 

Thus  much  of  figures  and  emblenis  did 
the  all-wife  God  think  proper  to  appoint 
and  continue  in  his  church,  when  he  brake 
the  yokes  of  Jewif  bondage,  and  abolifh- 
ed  a multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
his  own  ancient  appointment.  How  plain, 
ho  w natural,  how  glorious,  how  divine  are 
thefe  two  Chrijiian  inffitutions,  Baptifn 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  if  furveyed  and 
pradtifed  in  their  original  fimplicity ! but 
they  are  debafed  by  the  addition  of  any 
fantaffic  ornaments. 

What  think  ye  of  all  the  gaudy  trappings 
and  golden  finery  that  is  mingled  with  the 
.Chrfian  worfhip,  by  the  imaginations  of 
men  in  the  church  of  Rome?  Are  they  not 
like  fo  many  fpots  and  blemifhes  caff  upofi 
a fair  jewel  by  fome  foolifii  painter Let 
the  colours  be  ever  fo  fprightly  and  glow- 
ing, and  the  luflre  of  the  paiqt  ever  fo 
rich,  yet  if  you  place  them  on  a diamond 

U they 
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they  are  fpots  and  blemiihes  fHll.  Is  not 
this  a juft  emblem  to  reprefent  all  the  gay 
airs,  and  rich  and  glittering  accoutrements 
wherewith  the  church  of  Rome  hath  fur- 
rounded  her  devotions  and  her  public  re- 
ligion ? 

The  reformers  of  our  worlliip  irf  the 
Church  of  England  were  much  of  this  mind, 
for  they  boldly  pafs  this  cenfurc  on  many 
of  the  popijh  ceremonies,  that  they  entered 
into  the  church  by  undifcrcet  devotion  and 
zeal  without  knowledge : they  blinded  the 
people,  and  obfcurcd  tbe  glo?y  of  God,  and 
are  worthy  to  be  cut  away  and  clean  reject- 
ed: that  they  did  more  co7ifound  and  darke?t, 
than  declare  a)id  fet  forth  ChriJPs  bc7iefits 
zmto  us,  and  reduced  us  again  to  cerezzio- 
nial  law,  like  that  of  Mofes,  and  to  the 
bondage  figures  and  fadows:  this  is  their 
fentence  and  judgment  concerning  many 
of  the  Romif  rites,  in  the  preface  to  the 
book  of  Conwion  Prayer.  Happy  had  it 
been  Great -Britain,  if  they  had  thought 

fo  concerning  all  of  them,  fince  they  had 
all  the  fame  or  a Vv^orfe  original,  and  they 
all  tend  to  the  fame  unhappy  end  ! How- 
ever, let  others  take  their  liberty  of  co- 
louring all  their  jewels  with  what  greens, 
and  purples,  and  fcarlets  they  pleafe  ; but 
for  my  own  part,  I like  a diamond  beft  that 
has  no  paint  upon  it. 
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XV.  Bills  of  Exchange,  1705.  ' 

WHEN  a rich  merchant,  who  dwells 
in  a foreign  land  afar  off,  commits 
his  treafure  to  the  hands  of  a banker,  it  is 
to  be  drawn  out  in  fmaller  fums  by  his  fer- 
vants  or  his  friends  here  at  home,  as  their 
necefiities  diall  require;  and  he  furnilhes 
them  with  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon 
his  banker  or  treafurer,  which  are  paid  ho- 
nourably to  the  perfon  who  offers  the  bill^ 
according  to  the  time  when  the  words  of 
the  bill  appoint  the  payment. 

- Is  it  not  poffible  to  draw  a beautiful  alle- 
gory hence,  to  reprefent  the  conduct  of  the 
blefled  God  in  his  promifes  of  grace,  with- 
out debafing  fo  divine  a fubjedt  ? 

God  the  Father,  the  fpring  and  foun- 
tain of  all  grace,  dwells  in  regions  of  light 
and  holinefs  inaccelfible,  too  far  off  for  us 
to  converfe  with  him  or  receive  fupplies 
from  him  in  an  immediate  way ; but  he  has 
fent  his  Son  to  dwelfin  human  nature,  and 
conflituted  him  treafurer  of  all  his  blef- 
fings,  that  we  might  derive  perpetual  fiip- 
plies  from  his  hand  : he  has  intruded  him 
with  all  the  riches  of  grace  and  glory ; 
he  has  laid  up  infinite  dores  of  love,  wif- 
dom,  drength,  pardon,  peace,  and  confo- 
lation,  in  the  hands  of  his  Son  for  this  very 
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purpofe,  to  be  drawn  out  thence  as  fail;  as 
the  neceflities  of  his  faints  require.  It 
pleafed  the  Father ^ that  in  him  Jhoiild  allfiil- 
nefs  dwell.  He  has  received  gifts  for  men. 
'Col.  i.  19.  ' Pfalm  Ixviii.  18. 

Now  all  the  promifes  in  the  Bible,  are 
fo  many  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  God 
the  Father  in  heaven,  upon  his  Son  fefus 
Chrifty  and  payable  to  every  pious  bearer ; 
that  is,  to  every  one  that  comes  to  the  mer- 
cy-feat, and  offers  the  promife  for  accept- 
ance, and  pleads  it  in  a way  of  obedient 
faith  and  prayer.  'Jfus,  the  high-trea- 
furer  of  heaven,  knows  every  letter  of  his 
Father’s  hand-writing,  and  can  never  be 
impofed  upon  by  a forged  note;  he  will 
ever  put  due  honour  upon  his  Father’s  bills; 
he  accepts  them  all,  for  all  the  promifes  in 
him  are  yea,  and  in  him  amen.  In  him 
they  are  all  fure  to  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
2 Cor.  i.  20.  It  is  for  the  Father’s  honour 
that  his  bills  never  fail  of  aceeptance  and 
payment. 

If  you  apply  to  the  bleffed  Jefus,  and  of- 
fer him  a bill  of  the  largeff  fum,  a promife 
of  the  biggeft  bleffings,  he  will  never  fay, 
“ I have  not  fo  much  of  my  Father’s  trea- 

fure  in  my  hand.  > For  he  has  received 
“ all  things.”  fohn\\\.  35.  Fhe  Father 
loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into 
his  hand : And  may  I not  venture  to  fay, 
this  whole  treafure  is  made  over  to  the 
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faints,  All  things  are  yours ^ 1 Cor.  iii.  22. 
And  they  are  parcelled  out  into  bills  of  pro- 
mife,  and  notes  under  the  Father’s  hand. 
So  the  whole  trcafure  of  a nation  fome- 
times  conlilfs  in  credit  and  in  promiflbry 
notes,  more  than  in  prefen t fums  of  gold 
and  fdver. 

Some  of  thefe  divine  bills  are  payable  at 
light,  and  we  receive  the  fiun  as  foon  as  we 
offer  the  bill ; (viz.)  thofe  that  muft  fup- 
ply  our  prefent  wants  ; fuch  as.  Call  upon 
me  IN  THE  DAY  of  trouble ^ and  I will  de- 
liver thee,  and  thou  Jloalt  glorify  me.  Pfalm  1 . 
I and  there  have  been  many  examples  of 
fuch  fpeedy  payment.  Pfalm  cviii.  3.  In 
THE  DAY  when  I cried  thou  anfweredjl 
me  ; and  JirengthenedJi  me  with  Jirength  in 
my  foul. 

Some  are  only  payable  in  general  at  a 
didant  time,  and  that  is  left  to  the  difcre- 
tion  of  Chrijl  the  treafurer.  (viz.)  As  thy 
day  is,  fo  thy  Jirength  Jhall  be.  Deut.  xxxiii. 
25.  and  we  need  never  fear  trufcing  him 
long,  for  this  bank  in  the  hands  of  Chrijl 
can  never  fail ; Poi:  in  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulnefs  of  the  godhead  bodily.  Col.  ii.  9.  and 
Ephef.  iii.  8.  we  are  told  of  the  unfear ch~ 
able  riches  of  Chrijl. 

Sometimes  Chrift  may  put  us  off  with  a 
general  kind  anfwer,  or  give  us  a note  un- 
der his  hand,  payable  at  demand,  in  feve- 
fal  parcels  inflead  of  a full  payment  all  at 

U 3 once : 
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once : thus  he  dealt  with  his  dear  friend 
and  fervant  Paul,  in  2 Cor,  xii.  9.  Doubt- 
lefs  Raul  in  his  feeking  the  Lord  thrice,  -for 
the  removal  of  his  thorn  in  the  flefh,  had 
pleaded  feveral  large  promifes  of  God,  had 
offered  thofe  divine  bills  to  Chrift  for  accept- 
ance and  payment ; but  inhead  of  this,  our 
Lord  gives  him  a note  under  his  own  hand  * 
which  ran  in  this  language.  My  grace  is 
fufeient  for  thee.  And  if  we  had  but  the 
faith  which  that  bleffed  apohle  had,  we 
might  live  upon  this  hope;  this  would  be 
as  good  as  prefent  payment : for  if  he  de- 
lay  to  give  the  full  fum,  it  is  only  becaufe 
he  fees  we  have  not  need  of  it  at  prefent : 
he  knows  our  neceffities  better  than  we 
ourfelvcs ; he  will  not  truh  us  with  too 
much  at  once  in  our  hands ; but  he  pays 
us  thofe  bills  when  he  fees  the  fittefl:  time, 
and  we  have  often  found  it  fo,  and  confeffed 
his  faithfulnefs. 

At  other  times  he  pays  us,  but  not  in  the 
fame  kind  of  mercy  which  is  mentioned  in 
t\\Q  prdmife,  yet  in  fomething  more  ufeful 
pd  valuable.  If  the  prornift  mentions  a 
temporal  blejjing,  he  may  give  us  a fpiri- 
tual  one;  it  it  exprefs  eafe,  he  may  give 
‘patience : and  thus  his  Father’s  bills  are  al- 
ways honoured,  and  we  have  no  reafon  to 
complain.  So  the  banker  may  difeharge  a 
bill  of  a hundred  pound,  not  with  money, 
but  with  fuch  goods  and  merchandize  as 

may 
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may  yield  us  two  hundred,  and  we  gladly 
confefs  the  bill  is  well  paid. 

Some  of  thefe  promifes,  thefe  bills  of 
heavenly  treafure,  are  not  made  payable  till 
the  hour  of  our  death,  as,  Blejjed  are  thofe 
fervants  who??!,  ‘when  the  Lord  comes,  he 
Jloall find  -watching,  &c.  Luke  xii.  37.  He 
that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  fame  fioall  be 
J'aved.  Matt.  xxiv.  13.  Be  thou  faithful 
to  the  death,  and  I will  give  thee  a crown 
of  life.  Rev.  ii.  i o. 

Others  are  not  due  till  the  day  of  the  re- 
furredlion  3 as,  Lhejn  who  fieep  in  fefus  will 
God  bring  with  him.  i Thelf.  iv.  14.  / 

will  redeem  them  from  death.  Hof.  xii  i.  14. 
Col.  iii.  4.  When  Chrifi  who  is  Ocir  life  fidall 
appear,  then  fioall  ye  alfo  appear  with  him  in 
glory.  Phil.  iii.  20,  21.  He  fidall  chajige  our 
vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fajldojied  like  unto 
his  glorious  body,  i Pet.  v.  1,4.  And  when 
the  chief  Shepherd  fioall  appear,  ye  jhall 
receive  a crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away. 

Now  when  the  great  day  fliall  come,  in 
which  our  Lord  fefus  Chrf  fliall  give  up 
his  mediatorial  kingdom  to  the  Father,  and 
render  an  account  of  all  his  ftewardfl^iip, 
how  fair  will  his  books  appear  ! how  juft  a 
balance  will  ftand  at  the  foc3t  of  all  his'ac^ 
counts  ! Then  fliall  he  fliew  in  what  man- 
ner he  has  fulfil  led  the  promifes  to  the  faints, 
and  prcfent  to  the  Father  all  the  hills  that 
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he  has  received  and  difcharged ; while  all 
the  faints  fhall  with  one  voice  attefl:  it,  to 
the  honour  of  the  High-treafurer  of  hea- 
ven, that  he  has  not  failed  in  payment  even 
to  the  fmallefb  farthing. 


XVI.  ^he  faints  unknown  in  this  World. 

OyT  of  the  millions  of  mankind  that 
fpread  over  the  earth  in  every  age, 
the  great  God  has  been  pleafed  to  take  fome 
into  his  own  family,  has  given  them  a hea- 
venly and  divine  nature,  and  made  them 
his  fons  and  his  daughters.  But  he  has 
fet  no  outward  mark  of  glory  upon  them ; 
there  is  nothing  in  their  fgure  or  in  their 
countenance,  to  diflinguilh  them  from  the 
mbbleof  mankind.  And  it  is  fit  that  they 
fhould  be  in  fome  meafure  unknown  among 

their  fellow  mortals : their  characlcr  and 
» 

dignity  is  too  facred  and  fublime  to  be 
made  public  here  on  earth,  vvhere  the  cir- 
cumflances  that  attend  them  are  generally  • 

I O j 

fo  mean  and  defpicable.  Divine  wifdom 
lias  appointed  the  other  world  for  the  place 
of  their  full  difeovery  ; there  they  fhall 
appear  like  themfelves,  in  flate,  equipage 
and  array,  becoming  the  children  of  God 
and  heirs  of  heaven. 

Tlieir  blefied  Lord  himfelf,  who  is  God’s 
firfl-borii  Son,  was  a mere  flranger  and 

unknown 
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unknown  amongfl;  men  ; he  laid  afide  the 
rays  of  divinity  and  the  form  of  a God, 
when  he  came  down  to  dwell  with  men, 
and  he  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a fervant. 
Pie  w^ore  no  divine  majefcy  on  his  face,  no 
fparks  of  godhead  beaming  from  his  eyes, 
no  glaring  evidence  of  his  high  dignity  in 
all  his  outward  appearance,  therefore  the 
world  knoweth  us  not,  becaufe  it  hte-u;  him 
not.  But  he  fhall  be  known  and  adored 
when  he  comes  tn  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
with  legions  of  angels  ; and  we  know  that 
when  he  fall  appear , we  fall  belikehhn.  The 
life  of  the  faints  is  hidden  with  Chrifl  in 
God:  but  when  Chrifl,  who  is  their  life 
fall  appear,  they  alfofhall  appear  with  him  in 
glory.  I John  iii.  i,  2.  Col.  iii.  3,  4. 
In  that  day  they  fliall  ftand  forth  before 
the  whole  creation  in  fair  evidence,  they 
fhall  fhine  in  diftinguifhed  light,  and  ap- 
pear veiled  in  their  own  undoubted  honours. 
But  here  it  feems  proper  there  fhould  be 
fomething  of  a cloud  upon  them,  both  up- 
on the  account  of  the  men  of  this  world, 
and  upon  their  own  account  too,  as  well  as 
in  conformity  to  Chrifl  Jefus  their  Lord. 

Firft,  Upon  their  own  accou7it,  becaufe 
the  prefent  (tate  of  a chridian  is  a date  of 
trial.  We  are  net  to  walk  by  fight  as  the 
faints  above  and  angels  do;  they  know  they 
are  poliefed  of  life  and  blelfednefs,  for 
they  fee  God  himfelf  near  them,  Chrifl  in 

the 
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the  midfl;  of  them,  and  glory  all  around 
them.  Our  work  is  to  live , by  faith,  and 
tliercfore  God  has  not  made  either  his  Jove 
to  us,  or  his  grace  in  us  fo  obvious  and  ap- 
parent'to  ourfelves,  as  that  ever;/  cbrilJian, 
even  the  weak  and  the  unwatchful,  Ihould 
be  fully  allured  of  his  lalvation.  He  has 
not  appointed  the  principle  of  life  within 
us,  to  fparkle  in  fo  divine  a manner,  as  to 
be  always  felf-evidcnt  to  the  bed:  of  chrif- 
tians,  much  lei's  to  the  luke-warm  and  the 
backflider.  It  is  fit  that  it  fhould  not  be 
too  fenlibly  manifell,  becaufe  it  is  fo  fenli- 
bly  imperfect,  that  we  might  examine  our- 
felves whether  we  are  in  the  faith,  and  prove 
ourfelves,  whether  Chrift,  as  a principle  of 
life,  dwell  in  us,  or  no.  2 Cor,  xiii.  5. 
While  fo  many  fnares  and  fins  and  dangers 
attend  ns,  and  mingle  v/ith  our  fpiritual 
life,  there  will  be  fomething  of  darknefs 
ready  to  rife  and  obfcure  it,  that  fo  we  may 
maintain  a holy  jealoufy  and  folicitude 
about  our  own  flate,  that  we  may  fearch 
with  diligence  to  find  whether  we  have  a 
divine  life  or  no,  and  be  called  and  urged 
often  to  look  inwards. 

This  degree  of  remaining  darknefs,  and 
the  doubtful  flate  of  a flothful  chriflian,  is 
foiAetimes  of  great  ufe  to  fpur  him  onward 
in  his  racecf  holinefs,  and  quicken  him  to 
afpire  after  the  highefl  meafures  of  the  fpi- 
ritual life;  that  when  its  a^s  are  more  vi- 
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gorous,  it  may  fliine  with  the  brightefi  evi- 
dence, and  give  the  foul  of  the  believer  full 
fatisfa6lion  and  joy.  It  ferves  alfo  to  awaken 
the  drowfy  chriftian  to  keep  a holy  watch 
over  his  heart  and  pracfice,  left  fin  and 
temptation  make  a foul  inroad  upon  his 
divine  life,  fpread  ftill  a thicker  cloud 
over  his  beft  hopes,  and  break  the  peace  of 
his  confcience,  Though  the  principle  of 
grace  be  not  alw'ays  felf-evident,  yet  we 
are  required  to  give  diligence y to  make  and 
to  keep  it  Jure.  2 Pet.  i.  10. 

And  as  it  was  proper  that  every  little 
feed  of  grace,  fliould  not  fliine  with  felf- 
fufficient  and  conftant  evidence,  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  chrifiian  himfelfy  fo  fecondljy  it 
was  fit  that  their  ftate  and  dignity  fhould 
not  be  too  obvious  to  the  men  of  the  worldy 
that  they  might  neither  adore  nor  defroy  the 
faints.  A principle  ci  fuperjlition  might 
tempt  feme  weaker  fouls,  to  pay  extravagant 
honours  to  the  chriftian,  if  he  carried  hea- 
ven in  his  face,  and  it  were  vifible  in  his 
countenance  that  he  was  a Son  of  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  malicious  and  perverfe 
part  of  mankind  rhight  imitate  the  rage  of 
Satan,  and  attempt  the  fooner  to  deftroy  the 
faint. 

This  was  the  cafe  of  the  bleffed  Paul. 
When  he  had  wrought  a miracle  at  Lyfra, 
and  appeared  with  fomething  divine  about 
him,  when  he  had  healed  the  cripple  by  a 

mere 
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mere  word  of  command,  the  people  cried 
out  with  exalted  voices,  T’he  gods  are  come 
do^ivn  to  ns  in  the  likenefs  of  men.  Imme- 
diately they  made  a Mercury  of  St.  Paul, 
they  turned  Barnabas  into  yupiter,  and  the 
pr'iejl  brought  oxen  and  garlands  to  the  gates 
to  have  done  facrifice  to  them : this  was 
the  humour  of  the  fuperfitious  Gentiles. 
But  in  feveral  of  the  fews,  their  malice  and 
envy  wrought  a very  different  effecf ; for 
they  perfuaded  the  people  into  fury,  fo  that 
they  foned  the  blefled  apoflle,  and  drew 
him  out  of  the  city  for  dead.  Adis  xiv. 

Thus  it  fared  with  our  Lord  yefus  Chrift 
himfelf  in  the  days  of  his  fiefh.  For  the 
mod:  part  he  lived  unknown  among  men, 
he  did  not  cry  nor  ?naJze  his  voice  to  be  heard  in 
the  fireets : but  when  he  difcovered  him- 
felf to  them  on  any  fpecial  occalion,  the 
people  ran  into  different  extremes.  When 
the  charadlcrs  of  the  Mcffiah  appeared  with 
evidence  upon  him,  they  would  haveraifed 
him  to  a throne,  and  made  an  earthly  king 
of  him.  John  vi.  13.  At  another  time, 
when  his  holy  condudl  did  not  fuit  their 
humour,  they  were  filed  with  wrath,  and 
led  him  to  the  brow  of  a hill  to  cafi  him  down 
headlong.  Luke  iv.  29.  Therefore  our 
blelfedLord  did  not  walk  through  thelireets 
and  tell  the  w^orld  he  was  the  MeJJiah  ^ but 
by  degrees  he  let  the  charadters  of  his  mif- 
lioii  appear  upon  him,  and  difcovered  him- 
felf 
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iclf  in  wifdom,  as  his  difciples  and  the 
world  could  bear  it,  and  as  the  Father  had 
appointed. 

Let  us  imitate  our  bleffed  Lord,  and  copy 
after  lb  divine  a pattern  ; let  our  works  bear 
a bright  and  growing  witnefs  to  our  inward 
and  real  chrilfianity.  This  is  fuch  a gentle 
fort  of  evidence,  that  though  it  may  work 
conviction  in  the  hearts  of  fpeCtators,  yet 
it  does  not  ftrike  the  fenfe  with  fo  glaring  a 
light  as  to  dazzle  the  weaker  fort  who  be- 
hold it  into  fuperditious  folly;  nor  does  it 
give  fuch  provocation  to  the  envy  of  the 
malicious,  as  if  the  faints  had  borne  the 
fgn  of  their  high  dignity  in  fome  more 
furprifng  manner  in  their  figure  or  coun- 
tenance. 

I might  add  alfo.  There  is  fomething  in 
this  fort  of  evidence  of  their  faintihip,  that 
carries  more  true  honour  in  it,  than  if  fome 
heavenly  name  had  been  v.'ritten  in  their 
forehead,  or  their  fkin  had  fiione  like  the 
face  of  Mofes  when  he  came  down  from  the 
mount,  it  is  a more  fublime  glory  for  a 
prince  to  be  found  amongfi:  the  vulgar  in  un- 
dilhinguiflied  raiment,  and  by  his  fuperior 
conduct  and  fhining  virtues  to  force  the 
w^orld  to  confefs  that  He  is  the  Jon  of  a king, 
than  to  walk  through  the  rabble  with  en- 
figns  of  royalty,  and  demand  honour  from 
them  by  the  mere  blaze  of  his  ornaments. 

XVH.  Praije 
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XVII.  Praife  waiteth  for  thee^  O God,  in 

Sion, 

Pfalm  Ixv.  I. 


And  does  praife  wait  for  God  in  the 
congregation  of  his  faints  ? Surely 
it  doth  not  ufe  to  be  fo.  Mercy  ufes  to  be 
beforehand  with  us,  and  the  Pord  waiteth 
to  be  gracious.  Mercy  is  wont  to  be  ready 
in  the  hands  of  God,  before  praife  is  ready 
on  the  tongues  of  men ; and  we  are  fure 
he  waited  on  us  to  fliew  his  grace,  long  be- 
fore we  had  any  fongs  ready  for  hfm,  or 
any  thought  of  praifing  him. 

Yet  fometimes  it  is  fo  in  this  lower  world. 
Holy  fouls,  may  be  waiting  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  with  their  praifes  ready  to  afcend  as 
foon  as  mercy  appears : mercy  may  be 
lilent  for  a feafon,  and  then  praife  for  a fca- 
fon  is  filent  too.  This  is  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  pfalm,  and  this  the  ftate  of 
things,  when  the  pfalmift  wrote ^ Praife  is 
filent  for  thee,  in  Zion.  When  the  church 
of  God  under  trouble  has  been  long  feek- 
ing  any  particular  bleffing  or  deliverance, 
and  God’s  appointed  hour  of  falvation  is  not 
yet  come,  then  the  fongs  of  the  church  are 
filent : Yet  die  dands  watching  and  wait- 
ing 
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ing  for  the  defired  moment,  that  die  may 
meet  the  falvatiori  with  praife. 

But  why  diciiid  God  fuffer  praife  to  be 
filent  at  all  in  Zion  Is  not  the  church  the 
habitation  of  his  praifes  ? Yes,  but  it  is  the 
houfe  of  prayer  too  : prayer  and  patience 
muft  have  their  proper  exercife.  If  praife 
were  never  filent  on  earth,  where  would 
there  be  any  room  for  prayer  to  fpeak  ? 
When  would  there  be  any  feafon  for  the 
grace  of  patience  to  fhew  itfelf  ? God  loves 
prayer  as  well  as  praife : his  fovereignty 
is  honoured  by  humble  waiting,  as  well  as 
his  goodnefs  by  holy  gratitude  and  joy.  If 
praife  be  filent,  then  let  prayer  be  more  fer- 
vent. The  abfent  Saviour  loves  to  hear  the 
voice  of  his  beloved  ^ the  lips  of  the  church 
mufi  never  be  quite  lilent,  though  they  are 
not  always  employed  in  hallelujahs. 

Praife  is  the  fweeteft  part  of  divine  wor- 
fhip  i it  is  a fhort  heaven  here  on  earth. 
God  lets  our  praifes  be  filent  fometimes,  to 
teach  us  that  this  is  not  a date  of  complete 
bldfednefs.  After  the  great  day  of  deci- 
fion,  praife  fliall  be  continual  and  uncealing, 
when  there  fhall  be  no  more  fighing  for 
the  faints,  no  more  death,  no  more  pain. 
Then  churches  fhall  want  ordinances  no 
more,  nor  faints  abftain  from  the  bread 
of  life,  their  everlading  pador  fliall 

feed  them,  in  padures  ever  green,  and 
from  the  tree  of  life,  and  lead  them  to 

the 
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the  fountains  of  joy  and  the  flreams  where 
eternal  pleafures  run.  O may  our  fouls 
wait  with  joyful  hope  for  that  day;  and 
our  praifes  fhall  not  be  lilent. 

Yet  it  is  not  with  the  church  as  it  is  with 
the  world,  when  praife  is  filent  in  both.  It 
is  ever  lilent  among  the  wicked,  becaufe 
they  are  forgetful  of  God  their  maker;  it 
is  only  filent  among  the  faints  fora  feafon, 
when  their  God  feems  to  frown  and  hide 
himfelf,  and  (as  it  were)  to  forget  his  peo- 
ple. 

Befides,  Let  us  confider  that  all  praife  is 
not  lilent  there.  Daily  incenfe  arifes  before 
God  in  the  temple,  though  particular 
thank-olferings  wait  till  particular  mercies 
are  received.  Praife  for  all  the  greatelf  mer- 
cies (viz.)  for  redeeming  grace,  for  eledl- 
ing  love,  for  the  fandtifying  fpirit  is  never 
lilent  in  Zio/7.  Pialm  Ixxxiv.  4.  Bleffed 
are  they  that  dwell  in  thine  houfe,  they  will 
be  fill praifing  thee.  But  praife  for  fome 
fpecial  favours  may  be  lilent  for  a feafon, 
as  well  as  that  large  revenue  of  praife  that 
Piall  grow  due  at  the  accomplilhment  of 
all  the  promifcs  and  the  confummation  of 
blellednefs. 

Again,  the  praifes  of  God  are  flent  in 
the  world  without  any  delign  of  breaking 
forth  ; but  the  filenceof  the  church  longs 
to  be  loll  in  joyful  longs  of  thankfgiving. 
It  ps  like  an  engine  charged  with  praife. 
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that  wants  only  the  warm  touch  of  mercy 
to  make  it  fhiiie  with  the  glories  of  hea- 
venly worlhip,  and  found  aloud  the  name 
of  the  God  of  Zion» 

Sometimes  God  is  as  well  pleafed  that 
praife  (hould  wait  with  humble  filence,  as 
that  it  fliould  fpeak.  It  flisvvs  a well  dif- 
pofed  frame  and  temper  of  foul,  that  longs 
to  honour  God.  The  hearts  of  his  faints 
are  inffruments  of  mufic  to  the  Lord;  he 
has  formed  their  fouls  for  his  glory,  and 
tuned  their  heart  firings  to  his  own  praife. 
Now  he  loves  to  fee  them  kept  fliii  in  tunc, 
though  he  does  not  always  play  his  own 
praifes  upon  them;  he  neither  wants  our 
fervices  nor  our  fongs,  for  his  own  perfec- 
tions are  an  everlafling  harmony  to  him- 
felf,  without  the  flender  notes  that  wx  can 
found. 

We  may  make  this  fweet  remark  at  lafl, 
that  Zion  on  earth,  fhall  be  joined  to  Jeru-^ 
falem  above; ’the  family  belowfhall  bejoin- 
ed  to  the  upper  houfe,  for  they  have  learnt 
the  work  of  heaven,  their  hearts  are  tuned 
to  praife;  they  want  only  fuch  harps  as 
angels  have,  to  bring  glory  down  and  make 
a heaven  on  this  earth.  In  the  1 Chron. 
xi.  4.  we  are  told  that  David  took  Zion 
from  ihtjebuftes,  and  built  it  round  about, 
and  added  it  to  Jeriifalem.  So  fhall  ^eftis 
the  true  David,  the  king  of  faints,  take 
this  qarthly  Zion  from  the  powers  of  this 
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wicked  world,  and  (hall  build  and  adorn  it 
around  with  glory  and  flrength,  with  per- 
fedl  beauty  and  complete  grace,  and  add  it 
to  the  yerufajem  which  is  above.  Look 
upwards  O fouls  who  are  full  of  praifes, 
and  are  even  impatient  to  fpeak  the  glories 
of  your  God,  look  to  yerufalem  above, 
where  praife  is  conftant  and  never-ceafing, 
and  rejoice  to  think  that  you  fhall  be  made 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  united  to  the 
glorious  church.  It  is  your  chief  pleafure 
here  to  he  prailing  your  God,  and  it  is  the 
chief  pleafure  of  your  fellow-faints  on 
high  : where  happinefs  is  perfedl,  praife 
is  perfect  too  and  never  filent. 

It  is  the  chief  delight  of  happy  fouls 
there  to  run  over  the  glories  of  their  God, 
and  tell  one  anotherjoyfully,  and  humbly 
tell  their  God,  what  a wife,  what  a holy, 
what  an  almighty  and  all-gracious  God  he 
is.  Every  breath  of  praife  is  a new  gale  of 
pleafure  there  ; it  is  fweet  breathing  in  air 
perfumed  with  praifes,  and  this  climate  is 
moil  agreeable  to  your  new  nature  and  your 
conftitution,  you  that  are  members  and 
parts  of  Zio7i  j and  you  diall  be  tranflated 
thither  to  your  kindred-fouls.  In  heaven, 
the  river  of  pleafure  fprings  from  God’s 
right  hand,  becanfe  yefus  the  faviour  fits 
there.  It  is  a river  tliat  makes  glad  the 
city  of  God,  and  every  llream,  as  it  flows 
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along  the  golden  ftreets,  murmurs  fweet 
prail'es  to  the  fountain. 

But  heaven  and  the  flate  of  glory  are  not 
yet  complete : the  church  waits  above  for 
many  promifes  that  are  not  yet  fulhllcd, 
and  future  bleffings  that  are  yet  unknown. 
The  work  of  grace  is  not  hnifhed  till  the 
great  refurredtion  day  ; and  heaven  itfelf, 
in  all  the  blifsful  regions  of  it,  waits  for 
fuch  praifes  as  the  ears  of  men  or  angels 
have  never  yet  heard. 

While  the  whole  church  of  God  on  earth 
is  in  a Ifate  of  imperfection  and  trial,  a 
ftate  of  lins  and  forrows,  praife  waits  in  all 
the  fanCluaries  below,  and  in  Zion  above 
too.  The  fouls  in  glory  wait  for  complete 
falvation,  and  the  redemption  of  their  bo- 
dies from  the  grave.  On  the  harps  of  an- 
gels praife  fits  waiting,  and  it  waits  alio  on 
the  tongue  of  "Jcfiis  the  intercelTor.  His 
prayers  lhall  one  day  change  all  at  once  into 
praifes,  and  lift  the  praifes  of  angels  and  of 
embodied  faints,  to  higher  notes  than  ever 
yet  they  knew.  O the  voices,  and  the 
fongs,  the  joys,  the  raptures  of  that  mo- 
ment, of  that  day,  of  that  eternity,  when 
fuch  a multitude  of  praifes  lhall  burd;  out  at 
once,  which  have  been  waiting  long  in  that 
Zion,  and  lhall  become  an  everlalHng  praife  1 
When  ^^fus  the  Son  of  God,  the  Mediator, 
fhall  le^d  the  worlliip  ; and  the  praifes  that 
have  been  growing  thefe  feyenteen  hun- 
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dred  years  on  his  tongue  fhall  break  forth 
and  fpread  themfelves  abroad,  and  all  the 
creation  fhall  hear,  and  all  echo  to  .this 
fong.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highejl.  This  is 
what  we  wait  and  hope  for,  and  long  to 
bear  a part  in  thofe  pleafures  and  thofe 
praifes. 


XVIII.  Job  xxiii.  3.  O that  I knew  where 
1 ynight  find  him  ! 


Among  all  the  various  kinds  and  or- 
ders of  God’s  intelledlual  creation, ' 
there  is  not  one  that  ufes  this  language  be- 
fides  a mourning  faint  in  this  lower  world. 
As  for  all  other  fpirits,  whether  dwelling 
in  fiefh  or  not,  their  willies  are  exprefled 
in  a very  different  manner ; nor  do  they ' 
feek  and  long  to  find  out  an  abfent  God. 

If  we  afcend  up  to  heaven,  and  enquire 
there  what  are  the  wifhes  of  thofe  blelled 
fpirits,  we  fliall  find  that  their  enjoyments 
are  fo  glorious,  and  their  fatisfadlions  rife 
fo  high  in  the  immediate  prefence  of  God 
amongfl  them,  that  they  have  nothing  of 
this  nature  left  to  wifli  for : they  know 
that  their  God  is  with  them,  and  all  their 
wifh  is,  what  they  are  affured  to  enjoy, ' 
That  this  God  will  be  with  them  for  ever. 

If  we  defcend  to  the  regions  of  hell, 
where  God  reigns  in  vengeance,  we  fhall 
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hear  thofe  unhappy  fpirits  groaning  out 
many  a faithful  wifh,  V O that  I knew 
“ where  I might  avoid  him,  that  I might 
get  out  of  his  light,  out  of  his  notice 
“ and  reach  for  ever  ! I feel  his  dreadful 
prefence,  and  O that  it  were  poffible  for 
**  me  to  be  utterly  abfent  from  him,  and  to 
‘‘  find  a place  .where  God  is  not !” 

If  we  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  fly  to  the  utmod:  parts  of  the  eaftern  or 
the  weltern  world,  we  lhall  find  the  lan- 
guage of  thofe  ignorant  heathens,  “ O that 
“ I knew  where  I might  find  food,  and 
“ plenty,  and  all  fenfual  delights  !”  but 
they  fend  not  a wifh  after  the  great  God, 
though  he  has  been  fo  many  ages  abfent 
from  them  and  their  fathers.  He  is  un- 
known to  them,  and  they  have  no  defires 
working  in  them  after  an  unknown  God. 

If  we  tarry  at  home  and  furvey  the  bulk 
of  mankind  around  us,  the  voice  of  their 
willies  founds  much  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
heathen  world,  O that  I knew  where  I 
“ might  find  trade  and  merchandife,  riches 
and  honours,  corn,  wine  and  oil,  the 
necellaries  or  the  fuperfluous  luxuries 
“ of  life  !”  But  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts.  If  they  frequent  the  temples, 
and  attend  the  feafons  of  worfhip,  they 
are  well  enough  fatisfied  with  outward 
forms  without  the  fight  of  God  in  them. 
There  is  no  natural  man  that  with  afincere 
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longing  of  foul  cries  out,  O that  I knew 
“ where  to  find  him  !’' 

As  for  the  children  of  God  that  live  in 
the  light  of  their  father’s  countenance,  they 
w^alk  with  him  daily  and  hourly,  they  be- 
hold him  near  them  by  the  eye  of  faiths 
and  they  feel  the  fweet  influences  of  his 
gracious  prefence ; their  higheif  ambition 
and  their  deareft  wifhes  are,  “ Oh  that  he 
might  abide  for  ever  with  me,  and  keep 
me  for  ever  near  to  himfelf !” 

The  words  of  this  feripture  therefore 
can  only  be  the  language  of  a faint  on 
earth  in  diflrefs  and  darknefs  5 when  God 
who  was  wont  to  vifit  him  with  divine 
communications,  and  to  meet  him  in  his 
addreffes  to  the  throne  of  grace,  has 
withdrawn  himfelf  for  a feafon,  and  left 
the  foul  to  grapple  with  many  difficulties 
alone. 

This  was  the  cafe  of  that  holy  man, 
W'hofe  forrows  and  complaints  have  fur- 
niffied  out  almofl;  a wffiolc  book  of  ferip- 
ture, and  fupplied  the  faints  in  all  fucceed- 
ing  ages  with  the  forms  and  fpeeches  of 
pious  mourning,.  It  is  the  voice  of  a facred 
impatience  that  fob  here  utters,  O that  I 
“ knew  where  1 might  find  him!”  and  by 
a plain  paraphrafe  \vc  may  learn  both  the 
meaning  and  the  reafon  of  fuch  language, 
and  be  taught  by  his  example  to  lament 
after  an  abfent  God. 


Let 
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Let  us  fuppofe  the  faint  therefore  pour- 
ing out  his  foul  in  fuch  fort  of  expreffions 
as  thefe,  in  which  I lliall  not  entirely  con- 
fine myfelf  to  the  darknefs  of  the  patriarchal 
difpenfation  under  which  yob  lived,  blit 
indulge  the  language  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and  perfonate  a mourning  Chriftian. 

“ Time  was  when  I had  a God  near  me, 
and  upon  every  new  diftrefs  and  difficulty 
I made  him  my  prefent  refuge ; I was  wont 
to  call  upon  him  in  an  hour  of  darknefs, 
and  he  fhone  upon  my  path  with  divine 
light.  He  has  often  taught  me  to  read  my 
duty  in  his  providences,  or  in  his  word,  or 
by  Ibme  fecret  hints  of  his  own  fpirit,  even 
while  I have  been  kneeling  at  the  throne 
of  grace : but  now  I find  not  my  ufual 
figns  and  tokens,  my  guide  and  my  coun- 
fellor  is  withdrawn.  “ O that  I knew 
“ where  I might  find  him  !” 

“ He  was  once  my  kind  affifiant  in  every 
duty,  and  my  fupport  under  every  burden  : 
I have  found  the  grace  of  my  Lord  fuffi- 
cient  for  me  in  my  fharpefl;  conflidts,  his 
{Length  has  appeared  in  my  weaknefs. 
When  my  fpiritual  enemies  have  befet  me 
round,  he  has  fcattered  them  before  me,  or 
fubdued  them  under  me  j and  being  held 
up  by  his  everlafting  arms,  I have  flood  my 
ground,  and  borne  up  my  head  under  the 
weight  of  heavy  forrows : but  now  I am 
attacked  on  all  Tides,  my  foul  wrefiles  hard 
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■with  iins  and  temptations,  and  I find  no 
afliftance,  no  vid:ory  : I link  under  my 
prefent  forrowS;  for  my  God,  my  ftrength, 
and  my  comforter  is  abfent,  and  afar  ofF. 
O that  I knew  where  I might  find 
him  !” 

My  God  was  wont  to  deal  with  me  as 
a compaffionate  friend ; when  Satan  accu- 
fed,  he  has  juftihed.  He  has  fliowm  me 
the  all-fufficient  facrifice  of  his  Son,  and 
that  fpotlefs  righteoufnefs  of  his  which  has 
anfwered  all  the  demands  of  his  own  holy 
law,  and  cancelled  all  the  charges  of  guilt 
that  the  devil,  or  my  own  confcience,  could 
/ bring  againft  me.  He  has  taught  me  by 
faith  to  put  my  foul  under  the  fprinklings 
of  this  facred  bipod,  and  to  wrap  around 
me  the  robe  of  this  divine  righteoufnefs ; 
be  himfelf  has  arrayed  me  in  garments  of 
falvation  : but  now  the  army  of  my  fins 
rifes  up  before  me  and  overwhelms  my  fpi- 
rit  with  many  terrors ; Satan  the  accufer 
urges  on  the  charge,  and  my  Saviour  and 
his  righteoufnefs  are  as  it  were  hidden  from 
me.  ‘‘  O that  I knew  where  I might  find 
“ him  !” 

“ Many  a cenfure  have  I borne  from  men, 
and  had  my  reputation  afiaulted  and  my 
good  name  blackened  with  many  a fcan- 
dal.  But  when  man  reproached  me,  God 
has  undertook  my  caufe,  and  made  my 
righteoufnefs  ffiine  as  the  light,  and  my 
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innocence  as  the  noon-day  3 I could  then 
pour  out  my  foul  before  him,  tell  him  all 
my  foiTows  in  flowing  language,  and  feel 
fwect  relief;  but  now,  alas,  troubles  and 
reproaches  are  multiplied  upon  me,  and 
he  does  not  feem  to  take  my  part  ^ my 
fpirit  is  bound  and  fhut  up,  and  I am  cut 
cff  from  that  free  converfe,  that  humble 
holy  intimacy  which  I once  enjoyed  with 
my  God ; I cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I am 
not  heard  ; I cry  aloud,  hut  there  is  no 
judgment.  Will  he  not  help  me  to  pray  ? 
Will  he  not  hear  my  groans  and  requefts  ? 
Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ? yet  I 
would  feek  his  face  ftill,  and  “ O that  I 
“ knew  where  I might  find  him  !” 

“ Often  have  I feen  him  in  his  own  or- 
dinances in  the  place  of  public  worfhip  ; I 
have  feen  his  power  and  his  glory  in  the 
fandtuary  : I have  found  him  in  fecret  cor- 
ners, and  my  meditation  of  him  has  been 
exceedingly  fweet.  In  dark  retirements  he 
has  fmiled  on  my  foul,  and  has  often  given 
me  reviving  light.  I have  found  him  in 
his  works,  and  I have  had  a fairer  fight 
of  him  in  his  word ; I can  name  the 
places,  the  pleafant  lines  in  my  Bible, 
and  fay,  “ I have  feen  the  face  of  my 
**  God  here but  now  the  Bible  itfelf 
is  like  a fealed  book,  or  like  a flrange 
language  which  I cannot  underftand  ; I 
hear  not  the  voice  of  my  God  fpeaking  to 
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me  there  ; I go  forward  to  his  promifes, 
and  read  what  he  will  do  for  his  people, 
but  I perceive  him  not ; backward  to  his 
pad  providences,  or  to  my  own  experi- 
ences, and  review  what  he  has  done,  but 
there  is  a darkncfs  too  : I turn  to  my 

left-hand  amongft  his  works  of  nature, 
but  I do  not  fee  him  ; I feck  him  on  my 
right-hand  amongfl;  liis  works  of  grace, 
but  dill  he  hides  himfelf  that  I cannot 
behold  him,  ver.  8,  9.  ‘‘  I wander  in  the 
“ night  and  enqiiire  after  him,  I watch 
“ for  him  more  than  they  that  watch  for 
“ the  morning,  I fay  more  than  they  that 
“ watch  for  the  morning  y O that  I knew 
‘‘  where  I might  find  him!” 

“ And  it  is  no  -\\1jnder  that  I am  fo  impa- 
tient under  the  painful  fenfe  of  his  prefen t 
didance  from  me,  and  fo  importunate  for 
his  return  : for  I have  known  the  dread- 
ful cafe  of  utter  didaiTce  from  him  in  a 
date  of  nature  and  fin,  and  I have  taded 
fomething  of  the  pleafure  of  being  brought 
nigh  by  grace  ; and  now  I dread  every 
thing  that  looks  like  the  old  didance,  that 
edrangement ; I would  fain  renew  thofe 
divine  pleafures  of  a returning  and  a re- 
conciled God  : “ O that  I knew  where  I 
**  might  dnd  him  !” 

“ Befides,  I bethink  rnyfelf  and  fay. 
What  lhall  I do  witliout  a God  !”  d r I 
d n d all  c reat u res  u t ter ly  i n fu  ffi c i c n t to  r c 1 i c ve 
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and  hcl^  me  ; and  I have  known  fomething 
of  Cod  s all-rutHciency ; he  has  been  my 
helper  in  fix  troubles  and  in  feven  j he  is 
my  only  hope  : when  creatures  (land  aloof 
Irom  me,  and  each  of  them  fay,  “ There 
is  no  help  in  me,”  whither  flaould  I go 
then  but  to  my  God  ? “ O that  I knew" 
‘‘  where  I might  find  him  !” 

I have  been  fo  much  ufed  to  live  upon 
him,  and  found  his  divine  aids  and  influ- 
ences fo  neceflary  to  my  life  and  my  peace, 
that  1 fink  and  die  at  his  abfence.  I feel 
within  myfelf  a iort  of  heavenly  inftindt 
that  I want  his  prefence,  and  cannot  live 
without  him.  I know  he  Hands  in  no  need 
of  me,  for  he  gives  to  all  his  creatures 
life  and  breath,  and  being ; but  I need 
his  counfels  and  his  comforts,  his  Hrength 
and  his  love:  my  foul  is  touched  with 
fuch  a divine  influence,  that  it  cannot  reft 
while  God  withdraws,  as  the  needle  trem- 
bles and  hunts  after  the  hidden  loadflone. 
If  my  God  retire  and  hide  himfelf,  he  will 
forgive  a creature  that  loves  him  fo  well 
as  to  follow  hard  after  him  without  ceaf- 
ing,  and  is  impatient  and  reftlefs  till  he 
fearch  him  out;  O that  I knew  where 
I might  find  him.” 

Though  God  is  pleafed  to  depart  from 
me  for  a feafon,  yet  I cannot  let  go  all  my 
hope;  he  hides  himfelf  from  my  foul, 
yet  I dare  not  think  him  an  enemy,  but 
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only  a concealed  friend  : if  1 could  get  near 
him  even  to  his  feat,  I know  I fhould  hnd 
it  a mercy-feat,  though  perhaps  judgment 
may  fit  there  too.  It  is  a throne  of  grace, 
fays  aChrillian,  becaufe  jefush  there  with 
the  blood  of  atonement ; and  having  Inch 
an  high-priefh  over  the  houfe  of  God, 
and  fuch  a new  and  living  way  of  accefs 
bv  the  blood  of  Chrift,  I will  feck  alter 
him  and  addrefs  myfelf  to  him  j 1 will 
confefs  mine  iniquities  before  him,  and  be 
forry  for  my  fins,  which  may  have  be- 
clouded or  eclipfed  my  heavenly  fun, 
and  hid  his  face  from  me ; I fear  I have 
grieved  his  bleffed  Spirit,  and  provoked 
him  to  withdraw  his  kind  influences  of 
- light,  fhrength  and  comfort ; nor  will  I 
ceafe  grieving  for  his  abfence  till  he  return 
again. 

“ Come,  O eternal  Spirit,  come  and  vifit 
my  poor  dark  and  difconfolate  foul ; come 
and  awaken  all  my  powers  to  follow  hard 
after  my  Father  and  my  God.  Come,  in- 
vigorate my  faith,  and  lead  me  to  the  Me- 
diator, the  blefied  yefus  ; come,  open  to 
me  the  promifes,  and  let  me  into  the  cove- 
nant of  his  unchangeable  love,  ratified  and 
fealed  with  blood.  If  ever  I And  my 
God  again,  it  is  there,  I know,  I mufl;  find 
him  : Chrifl;  is  the  only  way  to  the  Fa- 
ther. It  is  by  the  interefl;  of  his  Son  I 
fliall  get  near  to  him,  even  to  his  feat  ; 
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then  will  I pour  out  all  my  woes  and  my 
wants  in  his  light,  I will  order  my  caufe 
before  him  and  fill  my  mouth  with  argu- 
ments. Will  he  plead  againft  me  with  his 
great  power  ? No,  but  he  will  put  flrength 
in  me,  and  affifl  and  fuffer  me  to  prevail 
with  him.  • 

Then,  when  I have  found  him  whom 
my  foul  loveth,  I will  hold  him  faft  and 
not  let  him  go  : I will  charge  all  the  pow- 
ers and  paflions  of  my  nature  not  to  yield 
to  one  finful  practice,  nor  provoke  him  to 
depart ; for  he  is  my  everlafiing  and  my 
almighty  friend. 

“ Then,  though  I flioiild  have  a thoufand 
enemies  fet  themfelves  againft  me,  I would 
not  be  afraid ; yea,  though  I walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  lhadow  of  death,  I will 
fear  no  evil,  for  I have  found  my  God, 
and  my  God  is  with  me.” 

XIX.  Figure  of  a Cherub, 

Cherub  is  a name  ufed  in  feripture  to 


denote  fome  angelic  power  or  powers 
under  the  figure  of  fome  ffrange  animal : 
the  plural  number  in  the  Hebrew  is  che^ 
rubim,  which  fignifies  cherubs,  and  I know 
not  how  our  tranflators  of  the  Bible  came 
fo  often  to  fpeak  of  cherubims,  adding 
an  j*  to  the  Hebrew  plural  number  inflead 
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haps  fome  learned  writers  ufing  the  word 
cherubini  in  Latin,  inftead  of  cberubi,  might 
lead  them  into  this  grammatical  irregula- 
rity. 

The  Jews  themfelves  greatly  differ  about 
the  form  or  figure  of  a cherub,  fofepbiiSy 
in  his  Antiq.  b.  III.  chap.  6.  tells  us,  that 
cherubs  are  fiying  anhnals,  like  to  none  that 
nvere  ever  J'een  by  men,  and  wbofe  form  no 
man  knoweth.  Abejiezra,  a learned  few, 
fuppofes  it  to  be  a general  name,  extending 
itfelf  to  all  forms  or  figures  , though  in 
the  writings  of  Mofes  he  fuppofes  it  to 
come  nearer  the  figure  of  a young  man  or 
boy. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  mere  face 
of  a boy  with  wings,  is  fufficienttodeferibe 
a cherub  j and  accordingly  fuch  figures  arc 
wrought  into  the  ornaments  of  buildings 
and  curtains,  &c.  but  I know  no  juft  ground 
for  this  imagination,  except  it  be  that  thofe 
on  the  ark  were  beaten  out  of  the  fame  mafs 
of  gold  which  made  the  mercy-feat  : and 
it  mufl  be  confeffed,  this  fort  of  figure  is 
more  eafy  to  be  thus  formed  than  any  tall 
fliape  with  a body  and  feet.  Exod.  xxv.  ip. 
andxxxvii.y. 

It  is  generally  reprefented  in  feripture 
like  fome  ftrange  living  creature  with  one 
or  more  faces,  having  both  wings  and  feet  : 
when  it  has  four  faces,  they  are  borrowed 
. from  a man,  an  ox,  a lion,  and  an  eagle : 
2 the 
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the  wings  are  defcribed  as  very  large,  and 
the  feet,  when  they  are  particularly  de- 
Icrihed,  are  like  thofe  of  an  ox  or  a calf : 
but  whether  the  whole  figure  be  more  like 
that  of  an  ox  or  of  a man,  the  learned  are 
not  agreed.  This  is  certain,  that  the  feveral 
Icriptures  wherein  cherubs  are  mentioned, 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  without  fuppofing 
them  reprefented  in  different  forms,  fome- 
times  nearer  to  one  of  thefe  forms,  and 
fometirnes  to  the  other.  If  therefore  after 
all  our  fearches  we  cannot  come  to  a full 
determinationj  we  muff:  be  content  to  ac- 
knowledge our  ignorance,  though  perhaps 
by  diligent  enquiry  we  may  come  pretty 
near  to  the  truth. 

If  we  confult  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
it  feems  to  come  from  charaby  which 
in  the  Chaldee ^ Syriac ^ and  Arabic  lan- 
guages fignifies  to  plowy  which  is  the 
known  work  of  oxen.  This  favours  the 
fentiment  of  thofe  who  defcribe  it  as  a fly- 
ing ox. 

Others  tell  us,  that  cherub^  in  Ara^ 
bicy  is  a Jloip  that  carries  merchandifcy  and 
that  a cherub  is  a chariot  of  Gody  appointed 
to  carry  the  peechinahy  or  bright  glory, 
which  is  the  fymbol  of  God’s  prefence ; 
and  therefore  God  is  ftid  to  ride  upon  a che- 
rub. Pfalm  xviii.  11.  hv  :iy^\jirchab 
al  cheruby  he  rode  on  a cherub y and  Pfalm 
civ.  3 . it  is  faid  he  maketh  the  clouds  his  cha- 
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riot,  ^10*1  rechub  ; fo  that  by  the  tranfpofi- 
tion  of  a letter,  which  is  frequent  with  the 
Hebrews,  it  feems  to  fignify  ^ chariot : and 
in  I Chron.  xxviii.  i8.  the  cherubs  up-on 
the  ark  are  called  the  chariot  of  the  cheru- 
bim,  and  the  whole  figure, in  Ezekiel’ s vi- 
fion  had  wheels  all  about  it  as  a chariot ; 
and  yet  it  is  fometimes  called  the  cherub 
in  the  fingul-ar,  and  fometimes  cherubim  or 
cherubs. 

All  this  is  true  j but  in  a chariot  there  are 
generally  fome  animals  reprefented  as  mov- 
ing, drawing  or  carrying  it.  * And  though 
in  Eze/ciei’s  vilion  it  is  a living  or  animated 
chariot,  with  living  wheels  which  had  the 
fpirit  of  the  animals  in  them,  Ezek.  i.  20. 
yet  there  are  winged  animals  to  move  it, 
or  to  move  with  it.  The  whole  is  compo- 
fed  of  four  living  creatures  which  had  faces 
and  wings,  and  feet  and  hands,  joined  to- 
gether in  a living  machine  with  wheels,  and 
the  God  of  glory  rode  upon  it.  But  let  its 
proceed  and  confider  feveral  feriptures  more 
particularly  and  in  order. 

The  firfi:  place  where  w'e  find  the  name 
mentioned  is  Gen.  iii.  ult.  God  placed  chc^ 
rubs  and  a faming  fword  to  guard  the  way 
to  the  tree  of  life.  This  does  not  feem  to 
mean  a chariot  or  chariots,  but  living  crea- 
tures : if  they  were  in  the  fhape  of  men, 
then  a flaming  fword  is  waving  in  their 
hands.  If  in  the  form  of  flying  oxen,  then 
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W'ith  flames  about  them  flafhing  out  like  a 
fword  from  their  eyes,  noflrils  or  mouth. 
Perhaps  the  brazen-footed  bulls  breathing 
out  flames  which  guarded  the  golden  fleece 
in  Colcbos,  may  be  derived  hence  by  the  fa- 
bulous Greeks, 

Adamanteis  volca?iu7n  naribus  efflant 

ceripides  tauri.  Ovid. 

Or,  as  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  compound 
and  divide  ftories  at  pleafure,  thefe  bulls 
liiight  keep  the  gardens  of  the  Hefperides 
where  the  golden  apples  grew,  that  is,  by 
the  fabling  interpretation,  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  life;  though  generally  I confefs  a 
dragon  is  made  the  guardian  of  them, 
which  wild  fable  rnight  arife  from  the  fer^ 
pent  being  there,  Gen.  iii.  i.  for  flories 
taken  from  the  Bible  are  varipufly  mangled 
and  confounded  by  the  heathens. 

■ Some  have  fuppofed  indeed,  thefe  cherubs 
and  flaming  fword  are  only  a Jiamdng  divi- 
fion  vifible,  made  of  burning  pitch  and  fuch 
materials,  and  that  this  was  kindled  in  the 
borders  of  that  ground  to  guard  it  from 
men,  and  that  it  is  attributed  to  angels  af- 
ter the  yewijh  manner  : others  think  it  the 
divine  Sbechmah  itfelf  guarding  the  palfage 
to  the  tree  of  life,  and  cherubs  are  added  by 
Mofes  to  reprefent  God’s  being  attended 
with  invifible  angels.  But  neitl:ier  of  thefe 
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two  laH:  fuppofitions  carry  probability  with 
them,  becaufe  the  word  cherub  is  never 
ufed  in  narratives  for  mere  invihble  pow- 
ers, nor  for  vifible  inanimate  beings  ; but 
it  always  lignifies  fome  vifible  figure  of  one 
animated  being  or  more  joined  together, 
though  it  is  defigned  to  denote  thefe  invi- 
fible  angelic  powers. 

The  next  fcripture  where  it  is  mention- 
ed is  Exod.  XXV.  1 8.  Among  the  orders 
given  to  Mofes  for  making  the  ark  and  the 
mercy-feat,  wdth  the  tv/o  cherubs  to  cover 
it  . with  their-  wings,  one  at  one  end  and 
the  other  at  the  other  end.  Ver.  19,  20. 

* And  whatfoever  figure  belonged  to  thefe 
cherubs y which  is  fo  much  unknown  to  us, 
it  was  certainly  a common  idea  and  well 
known  figure  to  the  ^ews  in  that  day  j for 

• The  cherubs  iij  Solomon^  temple  fland  in  another  fitUr 
ation,  I Kings  vi.  23.  for  they  arc  placed  fjde  by  fide,  fo 
that  their  four  wings  reached  the  whole  length  of  the  mofl: 

~ holy  place.  But  thefe  feem  to  be  made  as  fome  further  at- 
tendants on  the  Sheehinah  or  divine  glory,  befides  the  two 
cherubs  which  were  on  the  mercy-feat ; for  it  was  the  very  * 
fame  ark  which  Mefes  made  that  was  introduced  into  Belo- 
mon'%  temple,  1 Kings  viii.  6.  and  the  cherubs  on  it  were 
beaten  out  of  the  fame  mafs  of  gold  which  made  the  mcr- 
cy-fcat  cr  covering  of  the  ark,  Exact,  xxxvii.  7,  8.  fo  that 
it  is  moft  likely  thofe  ancient  cherubs  continued  there  Hill, 
and  Solomon''^  were  additional  attendants  in  the  moll  holy 
place,  of  a much  larger  fize  and  over-lhadowlng  thofe  on 
thP  mercy- feat* 
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Mofes  doth  not  concern  hirnfelf  to  give  any 
particular  defeription  of  them  as  he  does  al- 
mod;  of  every  thing  elfe,  and  yet  the  'Jewip? 
artificers  made  them  right. 

Some  think  that  thefe  two  cherubs  on  the 
ark  were  in  the  fhape  of  dying  oxen,  or 
fomething  near  to  that  figure,  and  that  for 
thefe  reafons. 

1.  Becaufe  both  their  faces  looked  to- 
ward one  another,  and  vet  both  frees  down- 
ward  toward  the  mercy-feat,  Exod.  xxv. 
20.  and  xxxvii.  9.  which  poflurc  and  de- 
feription is  well  fuited  to  an  ox,  hut  notfo 
happily  adapted  to  the  figure  and  afpedt  of 
the  face  of  a man, 

2.  Becaufe  the  fame  face  which  is  called 
the  face  of  an  ox,  Ezek.  i.  10.  is  called  the 

face  of  a cherub,  Ezek.  x.  14.  and  thus  a 
cherub’s  face  is  adually  and  exprefly  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  that  of  a man,  and  deter- 
mined to  be  the  face  of  an  ox. 

3.  Becaufe  God  is  faid  to  ride  upon  a 
cherub,  7^'^/.  xviii.  10.  Though  this  be  a 
metaphorical  exprefiion  to  deferibe  the 
grandeur  and  majefly  of  God,  yet  the  me- 
taphor mufl  be  derived  from  fome  corre- 
fpondent  fenfible  figure  ; now  the  figure 
of  a wmged  ox,  or  at  leaf;  of  a chariot  car- 
ried or  drawn  by  winged  oxen,  is  a much 
fitter  vehicle  to  ride  upon  in  glory  and 
grandeur,  in  majeffy  and  terror,  than  the 
figure  of  a man. 

i . Y 2 4.  Aaron\ 
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*■  -4.  Aaron  s calf  is  reafonably  fuppofed  to 
be  a cherub  ; for  neither  he  nor  his  abettors 
can  well  be  imagined  fo  foolifh  as  to  make 
the  figure  of  a mere  calf,  as  fome  would 
have  it,  or  of  the  Egyptian  god  Apis,  who 
was  worfhipped  under  the  form  of  an  ox, 
when  it  was  made  as  an  idol  for  the  Ifraelites 
to  adore;  fince  the  Egyptian  gods  as  well  as 
men  partook  of  the  vengeance  of  the  God  of 
'Ifrael  for  the  opprefiion  of  his  people. 
Numb,  xxxiii.  4. 

It  is  therefore  much  more  credible  that 
Aarons  calf  was  defigned  as  a vifible  fym- 
bol  of  the  prefence  of  the  God  of  Ifrael, 
even  that  very  God  who  releafed  them  from 
their  Egyptian  mafters.  The  proclamati- 
on made  before  this  image  was  this,  Ihefe 
are  thy  Gods,  O Ifrael,  who  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Exod.  xxxii.  4.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  all  reafon  to  reprefent 
the  Egyptian  gods  as  bringing  Ifrael  from 
Egypt,  for  then  they  would  have  been 
kinder  to  the  Ifraelites  who  were  flrangers, 
than  they  were  to  their  own  worfiiippers  the 
Egyptians.  Befides,  it  was  a feaji  to  feho- 
'vah,  the  God  of  Ifrael,  wdiich  they  cele- 
brated, Exod.  xxxii.  5.  And  therefore  it  is 
more  likely  t\r\tAaro?is  calf  was  fome  fym- 
bol  of  the  .prefence  of  the  God  of  Ifrael 
and  that  it  might  be  the  figure  of  a cherub, 
on  or  over  wdiich  they  would  fuppofe  the 
divine  Shechinah  or  glory  of  God  to  fit;  for 
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ib  It  appeared  on  the  ark  v/hen  it  was  made, 
and  lb  it  appeared  in  Ezekiel's  vifions.  Ezek. 
i.  26 — 28.  and  x.  18,  19.  David  de- 
feribes  hPjal.  xviii.  10.  when  the  God 
of  Ifrael  rode  on  a cherub. 

Shall  it  be  faid,  xh-M  Aaroiz  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  order  for  making  the  cherubs  oh 
the  ark,  and  therefore  could  not  know  the 
figures  ? But  I anfwer,  that  cherubs  were 
well  known  to  the  yeves  of  that  age,  as  I 
hinted  before,  fince  Mofes  gives  no  deferip-. 
tion  of  them  to  inftrudl  the  artificers.  They 
were  known  of  old  probably  to  the  patri,- 
archs  and  to  mankind,  as  emblems  of  divine 
rnajefty  and  terror,  guarding  the  way  to 
the  tree  of  life.  Gen.  iii.  24.  And  fome 
have  fuppofed,  xEveX  Aaron  with  his  fons  and 
the  feventy  elders  faw  God  in  the  mount^ 
Exod.  xxiv.  10.  riding  on  a cherub  as  in 
Ezek.  i.  fince  the  other  part  of  that  de-^ 
feription  of  God  in  Exodus  is  much  like  that 
in  Ezekiel  i.  26,  and  x.  i.  But  I proceed 
to  another  argument  to  prove  cherubs  to 
be  flying  oxen, 

5.  Another  reafon  why  a cherub  is  fup,- 
poled  to  be  a winged  ox  is  this,  feroboam 
the  king  oHfrael  is  mofl;  reafonably  fuppof- 
ed to  imitate  the  worfliip  of  JeruJalem, 
w’hen  he  fet  up  golden  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  and  thus  to  reprefen t God  dwelling 
between  the  cherubs  on  the  mercy-feat ; 
•jhat  the  other  tribes  of  IJrael  might  have 
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the  fame  worlliip  as  the  yews  at  yertifalemf 
and  that  the  ten  tribes  might  not  be  inclined 
to  go  up  to  yerufalem  to  worfhip,  and  be  in 
danger  of  returning  to  their  king  Rehoboani 
again  : for  it  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed  that 
yeroboam  fliould  fo  foon  perfuade  all  the  ten 
tribes  into  fuch  grofs  idolatry  as  to  worfliip 
mere  c ah esy  though,  the  fcripture  calls  them 
fo,  as  ufually  it  does  all  idols  by  fome  word 
of  contempt. 

This  idolatry,orworfhippinga  mere  calf, 
would  have  been  too  plain  and  too  grofs  to 
be  impofed  upon  the  people  at  firfi,  and  that 
fo  foon  after  their  reparation  from  yudah 
and  yerijalem^  this  being  fo  exprefsly  con- 
trary to  the  fecond  command,  Tdhou  fialt 
not  make  unto  thyfelf  any  graven  image,  nor 
the  likaiefs  of  any  thing  that  is  m heaven, 
or  earth,  or  water,  Now  if  we  fup- 

pofe  a cherub  to  be  the  figure  of  a winged 
ox,  or  any  other  winged  figure  with  the 
face  and  feet  of  an  ox  fuperadded,  it  will 
not  be  the  likenefs  or  image  of  any  thing 
in  heaven,  earth  or  water,  and  corife- 
quently  yeroboam  might  perfuade  the  peo- 
ple that  this  was  not  plainly  forbidden; 
nay,  more,  that  it  was  ordered  by  Mofcs  in 
the  tabernacle,  and  fuch  figures  were  in  the 
temple. 

Let  it  be  further  added,  that  when  the 
worfliip  of  Baal  was  introduced  into  Ifrael 
by  Abab,  it  fcems  to  be  a different  idol 
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from  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  yet 
it  was  fomething  akin  to  it.  The  image  of 
Baal  was  the  image  of  a heifer,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  firft  chapter  of  T’obit,  ver.  5. 
and  it  is  evident  that  Baalim  fometimes  uiied 
.in  the  mafculine  and  fometimes  in  the  fe- 
minine. See  I Kings  31.  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  i Kmgs  ^\x.  18.  and  the  citation 
of  that  text  in  Roni.  xi.  4.  But  K Baal 
was  a common  heifer,  it  is  probable  thefc 
calves  of  yeroboam  were  fomething  diffe- 
rent j for  it  is  plain  from  many  feriptures 
that  Baal  was  an  idol  of  the  Canaanifes, 
which  Ahab  worshipped,  when  both  king 
and  people  had  grown  bold  in  their  idolatry : 
but  the  calves  were  defigned  by  feroboafti 
for  fymbols  of  the  prefence  of  fehovah  the 
God  of  Ifrael,  and  therefore  probably  they 
were  not  common  calves,  but  cherubs,  or 
winged  oxen,  or  a figure  near  akin  to  thofe 
in  the  temple  of  Jenfalem. 

6.  It  is  further  added  as  another  reafon, 
that  though  the  tribe  of  Judah  imitated 
IJrael  in  all  their  other  Shapes  of  idolatry, 
yet  they  never  imitated  Jeroboam'^  calves : 
now  what  reafon  can  be  given  for  this,  un- 
lefs  it  be  becaufe  the  Jews  are  fuppofed  to 
have  had  the  very  originals  at  Jerufalem  j 
that  is,  the  cherubs  upon  the  mercy-feat  in 
the  form  of  flying  calves  and  oxen. 

Thefe  arguments  feem  to  carry  great 
Weight  with  them ; yet  others  have  fuppofed 
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the  cherub  to  be  a winged  man,  becaufe  it 
is  defcribed  often  with  one  face  at  lead  as  a 
man,  and  alfo  with  hands  in  fcripture. 
Some  of  the  Je^dis  fay,  it  is  a young  man  in 
beauty  and  vigour,  becaufe  it  has  been  ge- 
nerally taken  for  granted  that  the  cherubs 
reprefent  angels,  which  are  God’s  attend- 
ants, whofe  vigour  and  beauty  are  ever 
fredi  and  immortal,  and  angels,  they  fay, 
always  appear  under  the  figure  of  men  : 
and  they  fuppofe  that  in  this  form  multi- 
tudes of  them  were  wrought  in  the  curtains 
and  vail,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  tabernacle 
and  temple,  as  intimating  the  prefence  of 
angels  where  God  dwells.  ' 

It  is  granted  that  cherubs  reprefent  an- 
gelic povv^ers,  attending  on  the  great  God, 
but  whether  the  form  of  a winged  man 
were  wrought  on  the  curtains  or  vail  is  yet 
in  doubt : and  whether  this  argum^ent  be 
fufficient  to  out-weigh  all  that  is  faid  in 
favour  of  the  fhape  of  winged  oxen  let 
the  reader  judge. 

This  I think  is  remarkable,  tliat  though 
angels  are  always  introduced  fpeaking as  men 
with  a voice,  and  Seraphs  alfo  fpeak,'  as 
Ifa.  vi.  3,  6,  7.  yet  I do  not  find  that  che- 
rubs ever  fpoke : and  when  Ezekiel  tells 
us  in  fo  difiinguilhing  a manner,  they  had 
the  hands  of  a man  under  their  wings-, 
Ezek.  i.  8.  it  looks  as  if  all  thereh  of  their 
parts  were  not  exactly  thofe  of  a man,  but 
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of  a creature  which  is  not  fo  much  defigned 
to  perform  rational  or  human  offices  ; fince 
it  appears  there,  and  in  other  places,  as  fome 
kind  of  living  vehicle  or  divine  equipage, 
rather  than  as  a,  rational  attendant  on  the 
majefty  of  God,  exercifing  its  intellectual 
powers. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  any  place  of  ferip- 
ture  from  which  we  can  derive  the  complete 
figure  of  a cherub  better  than  the  firft,  and 
tenth,  and  forty-firft  chapters  of  Ezekiel ; 
for  all  the  four  animals  in  Ezekiel\  vifion 
which  are  mentioned  Ezek.  i.  5.  and  x.  14. 
are  feveral  times  called  cherubs. 

If  we  enquire  wffiat  their  body  or  general 
figure  was,  the  prophet  fays,  it  was  the 
figure  or  likenefs  of  a man,  Ezek.  i.  5. 
But  each  of  them  had  four faces,  and  each  had 
four  wings,  ver.  6.  P’heir  legs  were fraight, 
probably  like  the  fore-legs  of  a calf  or  ox, 
or  like  the  legs  of  a man ; and  their  feet 
were  cloven  as  an  ox’s  foot,  ver.  7.  Under 
their  wings  they  had  the  hands  of  a man  on 
their  four  fides,  ver.  8. 

Each  of  them  had  the  face  of  a man  be- 
fore, and  this  flood  in  the  middle  between 
the  face  of  a lion  on  the  right  fide,  and  the 
face  of  an  ox  or  a calf  on  the  left  fide ; and 
the  face  of  an  eagle  perhaps  was  placed  in 
the  middle  above  them  or  behind,  though  it 
is  not  exprefsly  find  it  was  behind,  or  above; 
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but  it  is  probable  the  four  fices  looked  four 
different  ways. 

But  here  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  what 
is  called  the  face  of  an  ox,  Ezek,  i.  lo.  is 
called  the  face  of  a cherub,  fuppofing  tliein 
the  fame,  Ezek,  x.  14.  A cherub  has  alfo 
the  feet  of  a calf  or  ox,  as  before  mention- 
ed. So  that  a dierub  appears  upon  the 
whole  to  be  nearer  to  the  figures  of  a winged 
ox  and  a man  with  wings,  than  to  any 
other  creature ; for  it  has  the  hands,  body, 
and  face  of  a man,  and  it  has  alfo  the  face 
and  feet  of  an  ox ; it  has  nothing  of  a 
lion  but  the  face,  and  that  is  not  always 
mentioned : it  has  indeed  the  wings  of  an 
eagle  always,  but  an  eagle’s  face  is  menti- 
oned as  one  part  of  a cherub  no  where  elfe 
but  in  this  vifion. 

Note,  This  vifion  does  not  deferibe  whe- 
ther each  of  thofe  animals  had  four  feet  or 
two  3 but  it  is  probable  they  had  but  two 
feet,  becaufe  it  is  faid,  they  had  the  likencf 
of  a man,  that  is,  the  figure  of  his  body. 

It  is  plain  they  had  four  wings,  ver.  6. 
two  of  their  wings  were  ffretched  upward 
as  for  flight,  and  two  covered  their  bodies, 
that  is,  the  lower  part  of  their  body,  for 
which  decency  requires  a covering.  It  is 
very  ridiculous  therefore  to  deferibe  them, 
as  fome  painters  do,  like  naked  boys,  with 
little  wings  on  their  Ihoulders  only. 


' In 
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In  thefe  four  various  faces,  the  various 
properties  of  angols  feem  to  be  reprefented, 
(viz.)  the  underftanding  and  beauty  of  a 
man,  the  obedience  and  labour  or  diligence 
of  an  ox,  the  courage  and  ftrength  of  a 
lion,  together  with  the  fliarp  fight  and 
Iwiftnefs  of  an  eagle,  in  fultilling  the  com- 
mands of  God,  and  in  adminilfring  hi^ 
providence. 

It  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  take  no- 
tice here,  that  thefe  four  creatures,  (viz.) 
a man,  a lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle,  are  una- 
nimoufly  reported  by  the  yews,  though  not 
with  fufficient  proof,  to  have  been  wrought 
upon  the  ftandards  of  the  four  leading 
tribes  of  the  camp  of  Ifraely  as  they  are 
ranged  Numb.  ii.  (viz.)  a lion  the  handard 
of  Judah,  a man  the  ftandard  of  Reuben, 
an  ox  the  flandard  of  'Ephraim,  and  an 
eagle  the  ftandard  of  Dan.  And  thefe  alfo 
were  the  figures  of  the  four  living  creatures, 
in  Greek  ^ucc,  which  ought  not  to  be  tranf- 
lated  beajis.  Rev.  iv.  6.  that  are  before 
^he  throne  of  God  ; who  had  each  of  them 
fix  wings,  and  were  full  of  eyes,  and  are 
ever  engaged  in  divine  worfliip.  Thefe 
figures  in  the  feveral  places  may  denote 
.that  where  ever  God  is,  the  creatures  that 
attend  him,  whether  they  be  men  or  angels, 
Ihould  be  furnifiied  with  thefe  qualificati- 
ons, (viz.)  underfianding,  obedience,  cou- 
rage, and  fwiftnel's. 

, But 


2 
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But  let  us  proceed  to  fearch  out  what  Is 
faid  yet  further  concerning  a in  fcrip- 
ture. 

In  ~Ezek.  xli.  19,  25.  the  inner  part  of 
iEzekiels  temple  was  adorned  with  inter- 
mingled cherubs  and  palm-trees  carved  on 
the  walls  and  the  doors.  Here  every  che- 
rub had  two  faces,  [viz.')  that  of  a man 
and  that  of  a lion  \ but  as  they  are  called 
cherubs,  we  may  ftill  conclude  their  feet 
were  the  feet  of  a calf  or  ox.  And  why 
may  not  Solomon  s temple  be  adorned  witli 
the  fame  fort  of  cherubims  and  palm-trees, 
i Kings  VI.  29.  that  is,  with  the  faces  of 
a man  and  a lion,  and  the  feet  of  an  ox, 
though  their  faces  are  not  exprcfsly  menti- 
oned in  that  place. 

Solomons  ten  lavers  for  the  temple,  had 
their  feveral  bafes  adorned  in  the  border 
between  the  ledges  with  lions,  oxen  and 
cherubs,  i Kings  vii.  29.  fo  that  here  a 
cherub  feems  to  be  mentioned  indead  of  the 
face  of  a man,  and  to  be  diliinguiOied 
from  an  ox,  though  in  Ezekiel's  vifion, 
chap.  i.  and  x.  the  face  of  a cherub  is  plain- 
ly the  fame  with  the  face  of  an  ox.  Yet  on 
the  plates  of  the  ledges  were  cherubim, 
lions  and  palm-trees,  i Kings  vii.  36, 
wdiere  neither  the  face  of  an  ox  nor  man 
is  mentioned. 

Perhaps  thefe  differences  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  reconciled,  ifweobferve  that  thefe 

cherubs 
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cherubs  which  adorned  the  walls  of  Eze- 
kiel's  vilionary  temple,  and  of  Solomon  s real 
temple,  and  the  borders  of  the  brazen  la- 
yers, are  only  graven  or  carved  upon  the 
flat  ‘or  plane,  or  at  leafl:  with  fome  little 
protuberance  above  the  flat,  which  the 
Italians  call  bajfo  relievo : and  then  that 
flgure  which  would  have  had  all  four  faces 
viflble,  if  it  had  flood  forth  by  itfelf  as  a real 
animal,  or  a flatue,  (viz.')  that  of  a man, 
a lion,  an  ox  and  an  eagle,  can  have  but 
two  faces  vilible,  or  three  at  the  mofl, 
when  figured  upon  a plain  or  flat  furface; 
the  other  one  or  two  being  hid  behind : 
and  thus  the  cherubs  may  be  in  all  thefe 
places  the  fame  four-faced  animals,  and  yet 
only  two  or  three  of  their  faces  appear  ac- 
cording to  their  defigned  fituation  and  the 
art  of  perfpedlive.  And  perhaps  Solomon 
might  diverfify  thefe  figures,  for  the  fiike  of 
variety  iu  different  parts  of  thefe  facred 
works 


* It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  learned  men,  that  EzekieVs 
temple  was  but  a kind  of  repetition,  of  the  pattern  of  the 
fame  temple  which  God  gave  to  David,  and  by  which 
Solomon  built  his  temple.  And  that  this  pattern  was  given 
to  Ezekiel  that  he  might  (hew  it  the  Jei-ns,  if  they  were 
pious  and  obedient,  to  animate  them  to  hope  for  another  tem- 
ple in  their  own  land,  and  to  inllriuft  them  In  the  building 
of  it  when  they  fliould  be  releafed  from  Babylon,  Ezek  xl. 
4.  and  xllli.  lo,  1 1 . fnee  It  was  fuppofed  none  remained 
who  couM  remember  fo  much  of  their  old  temple  as  to 
give  particular  direaion.s  for  the  building  of  it. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  wh^^t  if  we  fhould  con- 
clndf  a cherub  to  be  rhofl  iifually  figured 
witfi  a body  like  a man  with  four  wines, 
two  whereof  are  fl:retched  for  flight,  and 
two  covering  the  lower  parts  j with  the  feet 
of  an  ox  or  calf ; with  the  head  of  a man 
or  an  ox,  whatever  other  faces  were  join- 
ed to  it  whether  lions  or  eagles,  or  w-hether 
it  had  any  other  face  or*  no.  Jt  is  more 
likely  there  was  but  one  fort  of  face  be- 
longed to  each  of  the  tw^o  cherubs  on  the 
mercy-feat,  becaufe  it  is  faid,  their  faces 
looked  toward  one  another  ; but  whether 
this  was  the  face  of  an  ox  or  a man,  is  not 
yet  abfolutely  determined. 

I think  w^e  may  allow  feroboam  to  be 
fuppofed  to  imitate  thefe  cherubs  which 
were  on  the  mercy- feat,  in  his  idolatrous 
worfldp  and  though  they  had  not  the  per- 
fect lliape  of  a calf,  yet  they  might  be  called 
cahes  in  feripture  language,  by  way  of  re- 
proach and  contempt,  becaufe  they  had  the 
feet  of  a calf,  if  not  the  head  alfo. 

It  is  evident  Aaron  s idol,  which  was 
called  the  golden  calf,  had  more  of  the  re- 
femblance  of  an  ox  or  calf  than  of  a man, 
becaufe  the  Ifraelites  are  faid  to  change  their 
glory,  that  is  their  God,  into  the  fimilitude 
of  an  ox  that  eateth  grafs.  Pfalrn  cvi.  19, 
20.  which  w'ould  hardly  have  been  thus 
exprefl,  if  the  idol  had  nothing  of  a calf 
but  its  feet. 
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If  any  will  imagine  that  in  Pfalm  xviii, 
where  God  is  faid  to  ride  upon  a cherub,  the 
grandeur  and  terror  of  the  appearance  may 
require  the  whole  figure  of  a flying  ox  ra- 
ther than  of  a flying  man,  or  rather  of  a fly- 
ing animal  with  all  thefe  four  faces,  I will 
not  oppofe  it  •,  flnce  it  is  plain,  from  this 
whole  account,  that  a cherub  is  defcribed 
fometimes,  more  like  a winged  ox,  and  fome- 
times  more  like  a winged  man  with  feet 
like  oxen  or  calves.  But  where  it  is  repre- 
fented  complete  in  all  its  various  forms  unit- 
ed, as  in  the  firfl;  and  tenth  chapters  of 
Ea^ekiel,  it  fcems  to  be  the  body  of  a wing- 
ed man  with  calves  feet,  and  with  four 
faces,  [viz,)  that  of  a man,  an  ox,  a lion 
and  an  eagle  ^ and  thus  it  is  always  defign- 
cd  to  reprefen t the  various  properties  of 
angels,  which  are  attendants  upon  the  blef- 
fed  God,  more  perfectly  than  any  one  of 
thefe  creatures  could  do  alone. 

Perhaps  when  the  Jewifi  nation  fhall  be 
converted  and  become  believers  in  Chrijt, 
there  may  be  fuch  a new  effufion  of  the 
Spirit  on  men,  or  fuch  a happy  difcovery 
fome  way  made  of  the  darker  parts  of  the 
Mofaic  cECOnomy  and  the  writings  of  the 
prophets^  as  may  fhew  us  much  more  of 
the  refemblance  which  God  defigned  be- 
tween the  types  of  the  law  in  the  temple 
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and  prieflhood,  and  their  antitypes  in  the 
gofpel,  than  has  ever  yet  appeared;  and 
among  other  things,  the  form  of  a cherub, 
as  an  attendance  of  angelic  beings  on  the 
majcfty  of  God  in  the  holy  of  holies,  may 
appear  more  confpicuoufly  in  its  original 
truth  and  glory. 


FINIS. 
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